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PREFACE. 


Thb following chapters are intended for English readers whose 
knowledge of Chinese matters bears an inverse ratio to the 
interest they take in the subject. No claim is made to origina- 
lity or profound research. But at a time when all questions re- 
lating to China have, or should have, some attraction for those 
who have never visited that country, it may be permitted to an 
obscure writer to add his quota, however humble, to the stock of 
general information; and the present volume will, it is hoped, 
shed some additional light upon certain points which have not, 
hitherto, been brought prominently before the reading public. 
In such a work, there cannot but be many shortcomings ; 
but its aim is, as far as possible, to combine an unavoidable 
superficiality with lucidity and distinctness, and its best ' apo- 
logy is to Se found in the Chinese motto upon the cover, — 
“There is no boOk from which something may not be learnt.” 

F. H. B. 

Eiukiang Boad, Shanghai. 

November, 1876. 




•m S. C. NANOV, M.At 
Maharujkumar of Ooii^MiOMf 
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CHAPTEli I. 

(Different Views of the Chinese, 

If the great Lavater had ever come to China, it is more than ])os- 
sible that many vexed questions of tlie present day would long 
ago have been set at rest. By virtue of the simple though perfect 
and beautiful science which he discovered, he would have been 
able to read, almost at a glance, the real character which underlies 
the hard square faces, the small no^es, the oblique and elongated 
eyes and stolid expression of these Eastern folk, and would pro- 
bably have arrived at a surer and swifter eM‘diuato of tlieir charac- 
ter than the most accomplished sinologue of our time. And in all 
seriousness we cannot help believing that the verdict of such an 
authority upon this disputed point would have helped to simplify 
many matters which have arisen in the history of our relations 
with the Middle Kingdom, and which are even now a source of 
strife and mystification to hundreds. What is the true attitude 
of the Chinese towards Western nations ? is a question that ap- 
pears to us to^be still becoming daily mr^re perplexing, on account 
of the wide divergence of opinion which exists upon the point. 
The true reply, weVirmly believe, can only be found in determin- 
ing the true character of those with whom we have to deal ; and 
this will prove the key to all the contradictojy assertions and re- 
presentations of those who, from their diidouiatic position, or by 
virtue of their linguistic accomidishmeiits, luive spoken wich au- 
thority upon the subject. * 

It will suffice for our present purpose to adduce what may be 
termed the Uvo extreme views of China, politicaby and 
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to place each in striking contrast to the other. The two parties 
wlio hold tliese sliarply antagonistic opinions may he c^led for con- 
venience* sake the Sinomaniacs and the Sinophohists ; and we 
have only to give the slightest possible sketch of their respective 
creeds to convince onr readers tliat, in comparison with such con- 
tradictions as we here discover, the Mohaiiimetan may be reganled 
as the co-ieligionist of the Christian, and the lion expected to eat 
straw like the ox. To begin then, with onr Sinophobist friends : 
China, as represented by them, is unknown in such a capacity to 
the Chinese Goveniment. Wliat we understand by China is, to 
the Imperial authorities, simply the Central State of all the states 
under Heaven, over which the Potentate commonly called the Em- . 
l)eror of Chiiui, rules and reigns supreme. r>ut as a country among 
countries, tlierc is no such ])lace as China. The Exalted Monarch 
acknowledges no dominion smaller tlum the entire world — the P-u 
T’ien Hsia — the "All Under Heaven.* He is the High-Priest of 
Humanity. Any attempt, therefore, to plac.e Western Scjvereigus np- 
(ui an e(pialjty with him, is sim]>ly sacrilege. He is the Universal 
Lord — they are the i‘iilers, more or less loyal, of certain outlying 
Tribiitaiy states, all of whicli are as much subj(‘,ct to his sway as 
the Central State wliich is divided into Eighteen Provinces, and 
called " China* by the barbarians who know no better. Consequent- 
ly — (we arc still sketching the doctrine attributed to the Chiiujse 
Coveriiment by its Sinopliobist detractors) — war witli Cliina is 
loc)ked upon l>y the Emperor and represented to the people as re- 
bellion; peace, as a return of the rebellious State— Eng, Fa h, or 
whichever else it may be — ^to sulmiission. The independent ex- 
istence of such a " state,’ apart from the Credit Chiiig Empire, is 
not recognised. Eveiy Treaty, therefore, every Letter of (he<leuec, 
every diplomatic despatfdi, written in the sacred character, teems 
with insults, hidden indeed frani the dull eyes of our representa- 
tives, but easily discovered by the keener glance of the amateur 
champions of our rights. The Very title stipulated for by our Mi- 
nisters and accorded by the Chinese Government, means, to them, 
the exact reverse of what it seems to. " K’ing-ch’ai Ta-chen * — 
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Great Imperial Minister — surely, is not that an adequate ac- 
knowledgment of a Foreign Minister's rank, and of the equality of 
his Sovereign with the Emperor ? On the contrary, replies our cri- 
tic, with astounding logic : there being only one Emperor in the 
World, according to the Chinese idea, the ‘Imperial' refers to 
him, not to the Western monarch ; so that the Foreign representa- 
tive is here really described as a servant of the Emperor of China. 
Nothing satisfies men of this school. They see treachciy and co- 
vert insults, systematic evasions, premeditated assassinations even, 
lurking everywhere ; and the aim of the Chinese Government, ac- 
cording to them, is to be hoodwink, circumvent and grossly insult 
the ‘ i)ublic messengers ’ of these troublesome tributary states as 
long as they are i)estered with their presence in Peking, and even- 
tually, if necessary, to I'id themselves of the entire body of barbar- 
ians in every oi)en port, by a general and discriminate massacre. 

Turning, however, to the no less rabid and probably far more 
mischievous party of the Siiiomaniacs, what a marvellously dif- 
lereiit pictuin do wo behold ! A great, admirable, almost reverend 
nation, a prey to tlie selfishness and savage onslaughts of a few 
Western traders. A Government of almost perfect org.anisation — 
lavish of concessions, moderate in its responsive demands, cour- 
teous and just in its dealings with the rapacious foreigner, preserv- 
ing a firm and dignified position when forced at the cannon's 
mouth to permit the imi)ortation of a poisonous drug, and pursu- 
ing a simj)le, straiglit-forward policy and unswerving course of 
friendly, cordial co-oj)eration, gradually uprooting the grievances 
and grudges of the past and sternly insisting that no more seeds of 
luiscliief bo sown [•Such is China's portrait as painted by the glow- 
ing fancy of certain writers, an^i such api)arently is the appear- 
ance she presents to the remarkably oblique vision of the distant 
doctrimiircs; for mark you, most of the men wdio imagine they see 
this imposing picture never came to Cliina, but content themselves 
witli admiring her afar off. We need not dwell ui)on citlier view 
for long. Like all extreme opinions, tliey are uncontestibly both 
erroneous. The Siiiomaniac, blinded by sophistries and utterly 
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devoid of all practical experience, shows his ignorance hy the most 
glaring blunders when he treats of things in detail; formulatl&s a 
theoiy, twisting every occurrence into violently distorted shapes 
to suit it; and rapidly acquires the malignancy which is inseparable 
from the bigot and the man of one idea, in supporting his pet con- 
viction. The Sinophobist, on the other hand, attaches exaggerated 
importance to metaphorical expressions which have their origin in 
Oriental conceit and ignorance of geography, and tortures a high- 
flown and somewhat meaningless figure of speech into the declara- 
tion or assumption of a specific political right. The Tartar Monarchs 
of China have not shown themselves so utterly devoid of common 
sense in other matters as they are represented as doing in the 
particular instance before us; and we deny that there is any more 
significance attached to the Imperial titles so strongly reprobated 
than there is to the imaginary claim of the Emperor to the 
Brotherhood of the Sun and Moon. The Hwang-ti of China no 
more believes himself to be Emperor of the Earth than a long suc- 
cession of English monarchs considered themselves Kings of Franco, 
in spite of that title being appended to their names for a period of 
no less than four hundred and thirty years. 

The truth, therefore, lies between the two extremes. And re- 
verting to the physiognomical solution of the difficulty to which 
we have before alluded, we fancy that in the Chinese we should 
find a strong development of obstinacy tempered with a quick 
perception of self-interest, an intelligent appreciation of Western 
accomplishments in spite of their ingrained conservatism and con- 
ceit, and sufficient energy of purpose and strength of will to carry 
out all. the reforms which, as time wears on, and brings experience 
with it, are shown to be requisite to the future welfare of the 
Empire and the prosperity of the Chinese people. 



CHATTEE II. 

The Ta Tsing (bynasty. 

It is perhaps a moot question 'whether the Chinese are or are not 
what we Westerns understand by the term ‘ loyal.’ That they are 
full of national pride, and overflow with extravagant ideas respect- 
ing the importance of their country, is of course undeniable. The 
old tradition which represent China as being the Middle Kingdom 
of the world, surrounded by insignificant and distant states which 
are far inferior to her, whether they pay actual tribute or not, is 
doubtless firmly ingrained in the uneducated mass of the popula- 
tion, just as much as ever it was. But even this form of patriotism 
is shallow in the extreme; while as for pure loyalty, it seems 
absolutely inconsistent with the fundamental principles of the 
Chinese character. And yet the Chinese, in common with all 
other Oriental nations, attribute titles to the Emperor which allow- 
ing even free scope for the range of Eastern metaphor, would seem 
at first sight to imply a very hearty and earnest devotion both to 
his person nnd to the dynasty he represents. In every act of State 
policy, he figures as the Autocrat of Universal Benevolence. He 
is the Son of Heaiven, reigning by Divine grace and in virtue of 
his o'wn inherent perfection, not by^ the will of the people. When 
Hung Siu-ts’euen, the T’ien Waaag, was in the early bloom of his 
short prosperity, and aspired to play the rival to the Ta Tsing 
monarch, he fully recognised the fact that what loyalty there was 
to be found in the breasts of the people sprang in no small measure 
from hereditary belief in tlie semi-divine character of the ruling 
prince ; and it was to this, as much as to other and more apparent 
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motives, that we trace his assumption of the religious titles which 
he claimed. The Son of Heaven could have no other rival than 
the Elder Brother, or the Heavenly Prince ; that clem&it of great- 
ness, at least, must be preserved if he wished to appear in the eyes 
of his compatriots in any way worthy to contest the sovereignty of 
the Empire with Tao-kuang. But in this extreme reverence for 
the Imperial office we do not recognise what can Ire defined with 
scrupulous exactitude as loyalty, pure and simple. It is a supersti- 
tious tradition ; it is not that personal devotion which would induce 
a man to lay down his life with cheerfulness and pride for a. 
cherished lord. Towards the person of the Emperor, indeed, it is 
impossible for an ordinary Chinaman to harbour feelings of loyalty. 
He is to him simply a dim abstraction, enshrined in the mystic 
retirement of the Forbidden City, whose name is too sacred to be 
written, and who wields unchallenged and universal power. The 
peasant knows little or nothing of his Sovereign’s private life or 
family, and certainly never saw his face. The only cliaractor in 
which the Emperor is ever placed before his mind, in any way 
calculated to win his attachment, is that of tire People’s Father ; 
and there is no doubt that upon many of the peasantry of China 
the effect of this is, so far, good. A public deed of charity or bene- 
ficence, wliich in Western countries appears, truly enough, as a 
Parliamentary measure, an act emanating from the Government, 
in China is referred exclusively to the Emperor’s grace. It is the 
Emperor who provides grain for the starving population of a flooded 
province, it is the Emperor who showers honours upon sous and 
widows whose virtues call for Celestial recognition, it is the Em- 
peror whose gifts of money and coloured silks *reward particular 
instances of bravery or merit, if & the Empeiur who weeps tears 
of blood for the sufferings of the people w'hose father and mother 
he is. This agreeable fiction no doubt has its good results j but we 
should hesitate to say whether the superficial sentiment which 
springs from it among the rank sjud file have made his Throne one 
whit the firmer. Tlie Son of Heaven is to them any ruler under 
whom they are able to earn tlieir living, eat their rice, and pass 
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tlieir (lays in as little molestation as may be ; and it matters far 
less to them whether the Occupant of the Dragon Throne be a 
wise or foolish prince, than whether the mandarins to whom they 
are immediately subject are lenient or tyiumiical. 

Turning therefore to the mandarins themselves, it is hardly to 
be expected that they can possess any very great attachment to a 
foreign autocracy under wliich certain of the more important posts 
, ill the Em])ire are reserved for the Imperial clan. A large num- 
ber of tliese officers are practically beyond the power of the Crown, 
and having virtually no gi’eater responsibility than to supply it 
with a oertain tribute yearly for the Imperial expenditure, prey 
upon the province or district in their charge and keep the surplus 
of their depredations for themselves. Receiving a nominal sa- 
lary, barely sufficient to pay their servants — if they did pay them, 
wliich they very often don’t — it is only natural that they should 
live upon the resources which their position places at their dispo- 
sal, and respecting which no questions are asked so long as the 
tribute is transmitted regularly to Peking. This is a system which 
is 110 doubt very congenial to a vast number of officials ; but the 
basis upon wdiich it rests is insecure in the extreme. Who shall 
say what disruption might ensue from the pressure brought to bear 
upon the Governmeiit by t>vo European Powers? The countiy 
with which we may some day bo engaged in conflict is a divided 
one. The Chinese have a theory, — whence derived we cannot say 
— that the natural life of a dynasty is, or should be, limited to a 
couple of hifildred years ; a term which the Ta Tsing has already 
exceeded. Are they beginning to chafe under the Tartai* yoke ? 
Would a Chinese •monarchy be more popular than the present 
rule ? Would the country hail tl^ appearance of a second Wari’en 
Hastings to oust the Mancihus, fetablish military law, and place a 
native on the Throne? Would a Chinese Emperor, chosen and 
protected by European arms, introduce a better system of Govern- 
ineht, exercise a purifying iiifluen«e on offunal corruption, srnoothe 
the "svay for foreign intercourse, and inaugurate a more hopeful fu- 
tiu'e for the Cliincso people, where the Manchus have failed ? We 
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must remember what it was that led the people to implore the ^in- 
terference and protection of the Tartar Qeneral, when JSiug Stork 
replaced King Log. What were the circumstances to which the 
present Tartar djmasty owes its establishment upon the throne of 
China ? Wearied out with the maladministration of the Mings, 
and tom with intestine distractions in consequence of their conti- 
nued misdirection of affairs, the country at last collapsed, and a 
rebellion of more than ordinary magnitude broke out about the . 
year 1636 of our own era under the leadership of a bold adventur- 
er named Li Tsze-ching, who, after a straggle of eight years’ dura- 
tion, succeeded in reducing a third of the empire to his sway. The 
reigning Emperor, finding himself alone and unsupported, com- 
mitted suicide in his palace ; while an Imperial General, as a last 
resource, implored the assistance of the Manchus against the rebel 
chief, who by this time had obtained possession of the capital. 
The request was acceded to without hesitation; the Manchus 
lost no time in coming to the rescue, but, as might have been 
expected, availed themselves of the golden opportunity to seize 
the reins of Government. This, after a Seven Years’ war, involv- 
ing terrible bloodshed, they eventually accomplished; obtained 
possession of the Imperial throne, and have kept it ever since. 
Such, at least, is the orthodox and popular belief, and we have 
certainly no legal proof that the account is not authentic in this 
last particular ; but there is a secret though deeply-rooted idea 
among the Chinese that thA line of deseeia has not been jprmrvcd 
intact. The Sovereigns of the present dynasty have been nine in 
number ; viz., (to adopt the designations of their respective reigns) 
Shun-chi, who gained the throne as above related, in 1644 : — 
Kang-hi, of happy memory, — Yuog-ching, Kien-lung, who reigned 
from 1736 to 1796 and received the Embassy of Lord Macartney 
in 1790 — Kia-king — Tao-kuang, with whom Sir Henry Pottinger 
had to do — ^Hien-f§ng, familiar to us during the mission of Lord 
Elgin — ^Tung-chi, who died in January 1876, and Euang-hsil, the 
present Emperor. Now the impression we refer to ta^es its rise, 
we believe, from the partial disclosure of some Court intrigue 
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which is said to have occurred during the reign of Yung-ching, 
and although the stofy has no political significance, even suppos- 
ing it to be true, it is at least interesting enough to excuse us for 
naiTOting it The Empress had long hoped, in vain, for the bless- 
ing of a son ; but the entire family born to her consisted of a 
Pijncess. When this daughter was a child in arms, the wife of a 
certain Minister of state, Kien-cliai by name, a native of Che- 
kiang, gave birth to a son, who was forthwith carried to the I’alace 
to be presented to the Emperor. A brilliant idea now struck the 
Empress. Childless herself — from a Chinese point of view — slie 
detennined on retaining the son of the noble and sending back 
her own daughter in his place. Tliat both the Eini)eror and the 
Minister wei-c parties to the arrangement cannot, of com-sc, bo 
doubted. The adopted youth grew up as the Emperor's scyi, and 
according to every known law of romance ouglit to liave received 
the liand of tlie exiled Princess »in marriage. A diUeront fate, 
however, was in store for both. The Princess was married to a 
literary giundoe of Soochow, with whom she lived for many years, 
being rcganled by the peojdo of the city as a special favourite or 
proi&ji'c of the Empress. This belief was fostered by a present 
from the Palace of two handsome barges, for the use of the 
Princess, which bore her name and were always exemjited from 
duty by Imi)erial decree. The youth meanwhile was mairied to a 
mandarin’s daughter of pure Tai-tar blood ; and shortly afterwards, 
11^)011 the death of the old Empeiw, assumed undisputed possession 
of the throne ‘under the title of Kien-lung. This is the legend 
firmly believed by multitudes of Cliinese who, however, dare not 
of course discuss it’openly or circulate it in print ; and they argue 
that considerable colour is lent to it by the very frequent visits 
of this Emperor to the city of Hangchow, to the tomb of his 
(alleged) father. It is a singular fact, too, that the wife of the 
succeeding monarch, Kia-kiug, made strenuous efforts to revive 
the ancient costume of the Mings ; but the Emperor feared the 
change might be impolitic. The story is graceful and romantic, 
tliough we know so little of the intrigues and mysteries of Eastern 
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Courts that it is difficult to offer an opinion upon its meiijits. 
That the youthful Emperor Kuang-hsii is to all intei^ and pur- 
poses a Tartar, cannot for a moment 1)6 doubted ; indeed, even 
according to the above theory, he is descended from a Tartar 
ancestress ; but if there is any truth in it at all, he has at least a 
very strong dash of Chinese blood in his veins. It is however 
impossible that Cliina will ever recognise him as in any way the 
representative of a Chinese stock; and more than doubtful' 
whether the country would be at all better off (to suppose a possi- 
ble contingency) by the restoration of such , a dynasty as the 
Ming than she is at present. Whatever changes may eventually 
take place, the immediate predecessors of the now reigning family 
will never again be represented on the Dragon Tlirone. The only 
Chinese, to-day, who has made any special mark, is Li Hung- 
chang, a man immeasurably inferior to the late Tseng Kuo-fan 
both in ability and patriotism. But events are marching steadily 
onwards, and we believe a crisis is looming in the distance. Cliina 
is destined to bo the scene of a great drama, in which the tragic 
element will inevitably have a place ; but what the plot will be, 
or who are cast by fate for the most prominent characters in the 
play, we none of us can tell before the curtain lifts. One thing 
however may be affirmed without pmsumption ; that whatever 
changes may occur in the political administration of the Empire, 
neither a Chinese nor a Tartar dynasty will ever prove a useful or 
trustworthy ally of ours without constant watchfulness and care. 
Cliinese or Tartar, what matters it to us ? Unless one may be 
more pliable than the other. But we shall look in vain for perfect 
frankness and good faith from either, while duplicity is a charac- 
teristic of Oriental nations, and China rules the East. 
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The (Previous (bynasties of China. 

We hazarded a belief in the last chapter that the question of a 
possible restointion of a Chinese Dynasty to the throne of China 
was comparatively unimitortant to ourselves as foreigners. But 
there is another view of the matter which demands our notice, and 
that is, the interest of tlie Chinese themselves in the contingency. 
There is probably no country in the world which has been subject 
to so many conquests, involutions and dynastic changes as the Em- 
pire of China ; and it may therefore be not wholly improfi table to 
take a bird’s-eye view of its chequered past career, and strive to 
form some notion, however crude, of the influences for good or iU 
wliich have been thereby brought to bear upon it. Of course we 
do not propose to summarise the history of China. Life is too 
short for us to even contemplate so colossal and so practically use- 
less a task. But there are a few salient iioints which present 
themselves to eveiy student, however superficial, of the intellec- 
tual peculiarities as well as the political fortunes of this people, 
and from a careful observation of these phenomena we may possi- 
bly arrive at a cenclusion which, even though imperfect, will 
nevertheless be a step towards ^a clearer apprehension of many 
pioblems which are yet unsolved. 

The early liistory of tlie Middle Kingdom is, we need hardly 
say, a sealed book. A Chinaman will expatiate to you, with al- 
most pathetic pride, upon the glories of its ancient Emperors, the 
immortal Yao and Shun, whose reigns constitute, in the minds of 
the Chinese generally, their country’s Golden Age; when the 
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princijAcs of virtue were the mainspring of its political and social 
life, and the wise precepts of the sages were no dead Igtter, but a 
living force. Such is tlie tlicory tjuight by the Coiifucian writers, 
and such is the cnthodox belief. There is a school of modem cri- 
ticism, it is true, which sees nothing more in the history of these 
old heroes than a Chinese version of the cosmogonical allegories 
common to all nations of the East. Yao is said to be identical 
with Ouranos, and Shun with Vishnu, while Yti, the third Empe- 
ror of tlie great hierarchy, was simply the Greek Minos, the Manu 
of the Hindoos and the supposed progenitor of the whole Aryan 
race. Eu-lii, the earliest i)hilosoi)her, whose works form the 
groundwork of most later systems, was an impersonation of F&ng, 
the wind : the Saci*ed Yih-kiiig ai*e a palpable forgery of the ear- 
lier Han. It is however only fair to state that these extreme 
views, so consistent with the dcstru(5tive spirit of the ago, are held 
by a very sciaiit i)roportion of sinologues having a claim to emin- 
ence. But it cannot be denied that the theory is jdausible, while 
tliero seems, as far fit least as we have been able to discover, but 
little collat(u*al evidence in hivour of the more flattering hypothe- 
sis. One thing is certain: native historians are almost entirely 
silent upon the subject, or at best throw very meagre light upon 
its present obscurity ; while no assistance is rendered by any of 
those ancient monuments which, in the case of other countries, 
have been of such value to the antiquarian in filling up the gajjs 
in their imperl(‘.ct records, and elucidating the riddles of the past. 
Wc know nothing of the date when the colonisation of China took 
place, and but little more of the tribes who first settled on its 
boundless plains. Nor has any satisfiictory solution been offered 
of the identity of the ancient worthies whose names arc so reve- 
renced by their descendants after a lapse of well-nigh fifty centu- 
ries. Tliere hfivc been certain idiilologists, principally we believe 
among the early Catholic missionaries, who, inspired by a fine 
entliusiasm for the nation in Vhich they saw so grand a field for 
evangelistic enterprise, and led astray by tlie ideograpliical nature 
of the written character, attempted to trace a connection, between 
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their namoa and those of Adam, Abraham, Abel, Enoch and Noah ; 
Imt such Speculations are as vain as they are, at first sight, cap- 
tivating, wlule the reckless theorising of later and less cultured 
writers amount to a mere exegetical impertinence.* One of the 
more moderate, though not perhaps least prejudiced, of Western 
copamentators places the commencement of the historic period in 
the reign of HuJin-ti, an Emperor said to have flomished 2697 be- 
fore the Christian era, three hundred years before the time of 
Yao, and two hundred years after the existence of Fu-hi. Hu^n- 
ti is called the firat legislator of China. It was one of his Minis- 
ters who invented the celebrated cycle of sixty years ; to other 
statesmen of his reign is attributed the construction of the astrono- 
mical, musical and ceremonial systems ; while the Emi)ress busied 
herself with the cultivation of the silkworm. But this hypothesis 
is doubtful in the extreme, nor is the contemplation of times so 
manifestly obscure, not to say fabulous, in any way connected 
with the object we have now in view. It will sufilce for our pur- 
IKisc to confine our observations to the twenty-two acknowledged 
dynasties that have reigned successively in China ; the first of 
which, laiown t(j posterity as the ‘Hia Ch’ao, belongs still to the 
serai-historic period. Even here we feel that we may be assuming 
too much. The history of the first four dynasties — the ‘Hia, the 
Shang, the Chow and the ‘Tsin — is somewhat vague ; and while 
the very act of formulating the meagre details at one’s command 
imparts an air of tangibility to them which they do not in tliem- 
solves possd^, that is all the greater reason for excessive guarded- 
ness. StUl there can be no doubt that even by this time Cliina 
was growing in power, and Hiat the neighbouring tribes were 
beginning to regal’d her with something of resixjct. Latterly, as 
wc know, the clianges of Government were perpetual, and the 

• For inattmee. A missionary lately attempted to prove the identity of P’an 
Eu-shih, the ‘ Adam ’ of the Ohiucse, with Cush, the father of Nimrod ; and this 
is how ho did it. In the name Cush wo recognise the Hebrew ww, a cup — ^his S3rm- 
bol being a golden goblet ; P’an is the Chinese for basin, and Ku-sliih the nearest 
approach .a Chinaman can mahe to the pronunciation of Cush ; consequently, the 
two men w* evidently identical I ‘The force of bathos can no further go.’ 
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Chinese people passed many times .beneath a fcweign yoke. Out 
of the twenty-two dynasties which at various times hdd swa^', a 
comparatively fair proportion were ‘barbarian;’ for if is a curious 
fact that in moralising upon these vicissitudes the Chinese con- 
temptuously stigmatise their early conquerors as ‘Jm-jin, or savages, 
complacently oblivious that their present rulers belong to the same 
nomadic stock. 

Prejudices apart, however, it is for us now to see how far the 
fortunes of China have been affected by the successive conquests 
she has undeigone at the Itands at these outer tribes ; and common 
fairness compels us, in the face of facts, to conclude that her gain 
has been by no means inconsiderable. Tlie infusion of the Tartar 
element into her body politic has had the strengthening, hardening 
influence of alloy in combination with a softer and more precious 
metid. Of themselves the Chinese appear to be intrinsically weak. 
It was when China was under the bold sway and subject to the 
severer disciidiue of some detested foreign yoke that she was, as a 
nation, most respected, because most self-contained. Then it was 
that the moi'e elegant pursuits of social life were forced back into 
their proper i)lace, and the arts of warfare, government and political 
economy brought into greater prominence. Native dynasties foster- 
ed those humaner and more attractive accomplishments which have 
done so much to earn for the Chinese their reputation as a cxdtured 
people, and have so nearly luovcd their ruin. The two greatest of 
the native dynasties were incontrovertibly the Tang and the Sung, 
and tho history of both exemplifies most cogently the justice of 
our renuirk. To the latter, the period of whose power may bo 
looked upon as the Augustan era of the Middle Kingdom, is 
universally ascribed the preeminence; but the Tang claims and 
win always hold the supreme honour of having given birth to the 
oldest and most celebrated University in the world. The Han-lin 
Yuen was founded by Heuen-tsung, the ninth monarch of this 
dynasty, A.D. 725. Its first title was the Tsi-seen Tien, ox Palace 
of the Heavenly Immortals, which was afterwards changed to Tsi- 
hien Tien, or Palace of the Sages ; then it was called, , for diplomatic 
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reasons, the Tsi-hien Wdn, under which tuime it coimnonced its 
flourishing ^ireer. This inaugurated the golden age of Chinese 
literature. Essayists, historians, and writers on ethics and morality 
multiplied exceedingly, headed by Li T’ai-pih, the greatest poet 
China has produced. This eminent man enjoyed the special favour 
and protection of the Emperor, who was himself a dUdtavU. 
Every possible enooiiragement was now given to letters; the highest 
honours were awarded to the most accomplished penmen, and the 
power of rhyming elegantly was a sure password to distinction. 
In fact the age was essentially luxurious; a refined and cultured 
taste degenerated into epicureanism, and sensuous pleasure into 
sensuality. The country had no backbone; it was absorbed in 
literary dalliance, and suffered the inevitable penalty. Serious 
internal trouble soon arose. The Emperor, who cared for notliing 
but women, letters and wine, had a lovely concubine who exercised 
unlimited influence over his heart ^nd head alike. He eventually 
raised her to the rank of Empress, and sclent all his time in her 
society and that of his numerous minions, leaving the affairs of 
state to go on as best they might. At length it so fell out that the 
Empress cast wanton glances at a fascinating foreigner or Hu-jin 
called Ngan Lu-shang, and, publicly adopting him as a son of the 
Imperial family, in reality became his mistress. The inevitable 
dinommevi followed, and a formidable insurrection was the result, 
which nearly cost the Emperor his throne. It was only with the 
utmost difficulty that the rebel and his followers were repulsed ; 
but after a severe tussle order was re-established, and the Emperor 
presented his faithless consort with a silken cord. But the lesson 
was thrown away. * The country relapsed into its former state of 
lettered indolence ; poetry flourished, but more important matters 
sank into comparative oblivion. At last the Tang Dynasty was 
overthrown, about the year 908 ; and for half ai century the Empire 
was in disorder. Still the Imperial College continued to increase 
in reputation and prosperity until tJie accession of the Sungs, under 
whose auspices a second period of protection was inaugurated for 
the literati. Then it was that the College received its present 
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name of Han-lin Yuen, and the annals of Chinese literature were 
enriched with the name of Chti Fu-tsze, one of the gi-eatest com- 
mentators whom this land of letters has produced. ' It would he 
almost impossible to give om* readers any adequate idea of the 
works issued from the Imperial College, of which a complete cata- 
logue now lies before us. Suffice it to say that there are ent^ire 
libraries each devoted to a separate subject, including archseology, 
numismatics, moral philosophy, philology, chronology, and icono- 
graphy ; histories of caligraphy and painting, of the ancient Impe- 
rial palaces, as well as official records of the various dynasties; 
annals of the Coreans and all states tributary to China, dictionaries 
in abundance — Manchu, Mongolian and Chinese — ^geography, 
bibliography, systems of religion and etliics, legislature and juris- 
prudence, poetry of all ages, and last, though far from least, ency- 
clopeedias the dimensions of which are vast beyond belief. A 
fellowship of the Han-lin is to-day a position of the highest con- 
sideration, of which a Chinese may weU be proud; for the institu- 
tion is in every way most venerable. Above all, it was founded 
by a Chinese monarch and fostered by successive Chinese dynasties; 
and it is one of the noblest monuments that a monarch ever left 
behind him. Therefore we consider om'selves justified in saying 
that China owes her intellectual superiority to herself ; while it is 
equally true that she owes her political power to her conquerors. 
Her lack of strength became at once her ruin and her salvation. 
The native dynasties were ousted, and a foreigner ruled instead ; 
but with the change came civD and military reform^* radical and 
searching in their nature, but how much needed the people knew 
full well. The Yuen Ch’ao inaugurated its Wtan of power by the 
commencement of works whicht form bulwarks in the history of 
China. Endorsing with admirable policy the high position awarded 
to literary talent, Che-tsou, the first Emperor of liis line, encouraged 
the profession of arms by fi.tting out an expedition to Japan, and 
gained for himself a worthy immortality by that unique and splendid 
work, the Grand Canal; wliich, stretching its magnificent length 
nearly seven hmiored miles across the country, is now justly ackuow-,' 
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lodged as one of tdie greatest blessings ever given to a people, and 
tlie*second wonder of the world. The succeeding Emperors of this 
dynasty wefe alike remarkable for the attention paid to military 
affairs j but as years wore on, signs of restiveness became apparent. 
The administration of Chuen-ti, the last of the Yuen Ch’ao monarchs, 
was signalised by great severity, and the pursuit of practices into- 
leiable to one and all. Among other tyrannies an enactment was 
framed and put in force, by virtue of which every Chinese family 
was compelled to adopt and bring up a Tartar, who was entitled to 
the lion’s share of everything. No privacy was sacred from this 
absurd and preposterous infliction: and in many instances the 
unwelcome guest is said to have claimed, and generally secured, 

. the privilege which history ascribes to the feudal lord in the Mid- 
dle Ages on the occasion of a marriage among his serfs. But at 
last the reaction came. The secret societies, of whom more anon, 
liad laid their plots with inconceivable perfection ; and on a certain 
niglit, without one man whispering it to his neighbour, without the 
faintest hint or sign being given, these Tartar incubi were all 
mui'dered by common understanding, from one end of the Empire 
to the other. This was the signal for a general revolt ; the Em- 
peror was driven from his throne and died in banishment ; and the 
Ming Dynasty ajjpeared upon the scene. 

We have thus attempted to give a rough idea of the varied 
influences brought upon the Chinese people by their different 
rulers ; and we think that the conclusion at which we have 
arrived is no6 altogether unsupjiorted by facts. The Manchus and 
the Chinese are essentially distinct, both in physical and mental 
calibre. One need*only compare the specimens of the two nations 
as they are to be seen in China every day ; an excellent oppor- 
tunity of doing wliich fell to our lot a few montlrs ago. At a trial 
at which wo had occasion to be present, the presiding judges were 
respectively a Manehu and a native of Hangchow — a city, be it 
observed, famous for the beauty oHts peoide. Hero were the two 
.types, as widely different as might be, perfectly represented. The 
Manehu has a dark complexion and a roughish ^in ; he is a large- 
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bcmied man ; his face is long and k^m-jawed ; he has a wide 
mouth, and finn, decided nose. The expression of Ms eyes is 
shrewd, and under the gloss of etiquette you can detect the natural 
fierceness of the nomad. The Cfiunese is the exact reverse. His 
build is small and flexible ; his face,— round, unctuous and fat, 
unseared by the suspicion of a wrinkle, — is the colour of Devqn- 
shire cream. His movements are graceful and suave ; they give 
you the idea of liberally-oiled joints ; his hands are delicate, slim, 
and veiy plump ; his expression is courtly ; ho has a winning smile 
and bow for every one. His manners are irresistible ; he orders 
the application of some frightful torture to a criminal with the 
persuasive air of a fashionable physician ; he dresses in rich silks 
and priceless furs ; his wMte fingers are adorned with jade, and 
his whole i)erson is redolent of musk and ambeigris. He is the 
impersonation of luxury, good breeding, and good feeding ; bnt his 
veneer is hardly thick enough to hide the remorselessness and 
cruelty which lie ready at a moment’s call.* Good emperors are 
not made of such material; and the Mings, courtly, false and 
hopelessly unpractical as the Stuarts of our own country, having 
wearied the people out by their misgovemment, came to an 
ignominious end as detailed in tlie last chapter. Their descendants 
will claim a j)assing remark in another place. The Tsings, who 
have now reigned since 1644, are perhaps the best Tartar dynasty 
that China has ever had. They levy no black-mail upon the ranks 
of Chinese women ; and, what seems to have gained them to no 
small extent the respect and gratitude of their subjects, is their 
admirable policy wdth regard to their predecessors. The presiding 
deity of the greatest Chinese festival, Ch'dn Huang by name, was 
a hero of the Ming dynasty, ^o is appointed by the present 
Em])eror to inle the spu-its of the dead Mings in Hades. The 
worshippers of this god, or P’u-sa, celebrate their solemnities in the 

* Tile gcntlciiian more especially referred to hero is a very jovial person. Not 
long ago he was xireseiit at a public recqfition at the house of a foreign ofilciul ; aiul, 
late in the evening, his heart being merry with wine, he performed an animated 
jjoit 8cul ill the drawing room, entreating another native gentleman, though unsuc- 
cesHfully, to join him in his capers. A more amusing Chinaman we never met. 
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Min g costuDae, and the festival is held under the especial sanction 
of the reigning sovereign. This appears to us a masterpiece of 
state-policy, lending most materially to bind both people and nffininla 
to the present dynasty. The Tsings have also left undesecrated the 
tombs of the old Ming emperors ; and indeed, when one considers 
tbjit a descendant of the Mings is keeper of the Ming tombs by the 
Emperor’s permission, and that he has access even to the Court and 
Palace at Peking, it would be a curious study to investigate the 
arcana of the State Councils, and discover what kind of influence 
the Mings are still allowed to hold over the people. A peculiar 
festival, called the Birthday of the Sun, is also permitted by tlie 
Government, who wink at the well-known fact that this title is 
simply a convenient periphrasis for a political commemoration. 
Its true signification refers to the last Emperor of the Ming dynasty, 
and it is really the anniversary of his death. It may be said that 
by a poetical metaphor the Emperor^and the Sun are sometimes al- 
most synonymous. In short, the Tartar rule is far from perfect, but 
it might be greatly worse. The Tsing Emperors have done much 
that is good, and that will be always remembered with veneration, 
Kang-hi was in every sense a noble and enlightened sovereign, and 
his contributions to the literature of China are in themselves suifi- 
cient to immortalise his name; while the adoption of Western 
principles of engineering and naval architecture proves tlie good 
sense of his successors of to-day. We have already pointed out in 
the preceding chapter what appear to us some of the weaknesses of 
the present rftle ; but there is much to be said upon the other side. 
The Government is not without many elements of stability. It is 
true, of course, that there ore germs of rebellion in various parts of 
the country, and that insurrections of a more or less, disastrous 
nature are continually breaking out. The Mahometan propaganda 
is at this moment spreading fast and furiously. Hitherto, however, 
although these evidences of unsettled feeling have cost the country 
much trouble and no little blood, ^ot to mention the expenditure 
of more money than it can afford, in so unproductive an under- 
taking,— it is undeniable that the T^gvme at present holding sway 
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has received no veiy serious or violent shock. Outwardly at all 
events the position of the reigning family is unassailed. Shrouded 
in dignified obscurily at Peking, they have contented themselves 
with issuing occasional Edicts informing the lieges in a grand and 
off-hand manner that the rebels in such and such a locality have 
sustained a severe defeat, and meanwhile authorising the Viceroys 
in various parts of the country to contract fresh loans for the pror 
sccutiou of a hopeless and unnecessary warfare in the West. The 
bad economy of this is obvious enough. The principal question, 
however, is this : in what does the present strength of the Govern- 
ment consist ? What is the nature of that power which it exercises 
over the Chinese people, and in virtue of which it has maintained 
dominion over an alien and a vanquished race for the last 200 
years ? It is much the fashion to speak in a loose and somewhat 
informal manner of the Tartar system of Government as a despotism, 
pure and simple. It is not so. There arc many links and rivets, 
overlooked by superficial observers, welding together the two great 
classes of society : the governed and their governors. It is true 
that the autocratic system of political administration which exists 
in China does not afford any authorised and acknowledged means 
by which the people at large are able to take any part in the legis- 
lation which immediately concerns themselves, to modify in any 
way their own taxation, or to exercise the slightest check upon the 
tyranny of an unworthy Emperor or his subordinates. Such indeed 
is the apathetic nature of the average Chinese husbandman or 
merchant that he will submit to years of oppres8ioit'’and robbery 
ere he will fash himself to resist the aggressions of the authorities ; 
although when the boimdaiy-line of his extensive patience has been 
overstepped, the rebound is generally terrible. This is the natural 
result of a system which cannot fail to be abused. But although 
the administration is undeniably most imperfect, and the fault to 
which we have alluded, a radical and fatal one, there are other 
features in the organisation which are an undoubted source of 
strength to the Government, and go some way towards compensating 
it for the weakness we have pointed out. The average middle- 
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class Chinaman, it is trae, has no voice in the affairs of his country : 
and he is more or less at the mercy of the local mandarins. But 
ho may rise*to some of the highest positions in the State. There 
is no select circle of favoured ones who have a primary right to 
official honours. There is no hereditary legislation. Every China- 
man in the Empire — ^unless we except barbers and play-actors — 
has a perfectly fair chance of obtaining a place in the Government ; 
mandarins are taken with strict impartiality from all classes, and 
consequently all classes may be said to be represented in the hier- 
archy of the Empire at large. The tjnranny and corruptibility of 
many of these officers is undeniable : but they meet vdth their just 
recompense in the hatred of the people, and, in many instances, with 
the fearless and outspoken denunciations of the Censorate, and the 
consequent disgrace. Then, agahi, official honours are among the 
most coveted of earthly blessings to a Chinaman : so tliat personal 
distinction and posthumous fame are thus immediately associated 
with the existing Government. These links seem slight enough, but 
when we take into consideration the salient features of the Chinese 
character — ^the placidity, the love of learning, and the singular 
developments of their ambition — developments no less remarkable 
than the scope and aims of the passion itself : when we give full 
weight to these various reflections we shall see that the Ta-Tsing 
Dynasty does not owe its two centuries of sufferance entirely to 
despotic force. How much longer, however, the present balance of 
power will be kept up, is a difficult question. It is extremely hard 
to get at the true condition of affairs, and thereby .form a sound 
judgment with respect to the amount of danger involved to the 
reigning family by»the various disturbances to which we have refer- 
red. That there are vulnerable places in the body politic is 
undeniable. Hitherto the equilibrium has been wonderfully pre- 
served : but the dangerous leaven has been working all the while, 
the worms of disaffection have been gnawing at the very roots of 
• tlio Empire itself. Yacoob Beg ^ looked upon by many as the 
Coming Han, and at the present moment he has a large number of 
sympathisers among the hundreds of thousands of Chinese Maho- 

B- . 
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metans. But it is also possible that ^ China for the Chinese ^ may 
some day become again the war-cry of the people, and a purely 
Chinese Dynasty be once more established on the Dfagon Throne. 



ClIArTER IV. 

Secret Societies and their Political Significance. 

It is well-known fact that there are a large nmnher of Secret 
Societies in China, whicli exert considerahle influence upon all 
who arc in any way connected with them, and are regarded with 
much suspicion and distrust by the Government. The fact of the 
T'ai-p’ing Eebcllion having had its origin in a religious movement 
causes the authorities to be jealous of any sect or congregation of 
men professing doctrines at variance with the recognised creeds of 
China, known under the collective title of the Seng, Tao, Ju ; the 
existence of such schismatics is a source of perpetual though 
secret anxiety to the Government, and is considered, with just 
cause, dangerous to the general peace and welfare of the country. 
The subject is one about which much has been written at various 
times, and is far beyond the scope of a solitary chapter, embracing 
as it does an extensive litercature of its own ; but so much atten- 
tion has been drawn to it during the last few months that we 
propose to eiribody the result of our resecarches in this direction 
ill as concise a form as is compatible with so very significant an 
element in Chinese social life. 

Now these Societies exist throughout the length and breadth of 
the Empii-e, and have so existed long prior to the amalgamation 
of the country under a single Crown. The secrecy of their opera- 
tions, which of course forms the principal barrier to enquiry, is no 
less remarkable for the stringency ^of its observance than for the 
success which its inviolable nature ensures, whenever any wide- 
spread political movement has been brought about. Their name 
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is Legion; but whether they are all separate and independent 
associations, or merely ramifications of one great body has, we 
believe, never been accurately ascertained. By fer the most 
formidable and widespread of these confederacies is that known 
indifferently as the T’ien-ti, or the San-ho, Hwuy, (the Heaven- 
and-Earth, or Triad, Society), which may be said to rank ■v^ith 
the ancient craft of Freemasoniy in the West, in point of power 
and extensiveness ; while there are so many features of similarity, 
and such striking analogies between the two, as to afford strong 
evidence in favour of the belief of certain writers, that the two 
systems had a common origin. For not only is the highest anti- 
quity claimed for the Triad Society by its members, but every- 
thing that is known about it goes to prove that its political and 
revolutionary character is more or less of a recent and accidental 
nature. The mystic doctrines which it embodies are cosmogonical 
and moral ; but these, if we understand the matter aright, have 
undergone important modifications during the last two hundred 
years, and been twisted into concrete forms foreign to their pri- 
mary signification. It is scarcely to be expected that, in so limited 
a scope as that now at our dispostd, we should attempt to enter 
upon an elaborate analysis of so obscure a subject ; but there are a 
few salient features about it which are sufficiently interesting to 
deserve passing notice, both as regards the close relationship of 
the occult doctrine with the principles of the Masonic craft, and 
its subsequent developments in the direction of political con- 
spiracy. •' 

As we have remarked above, the Society bears two names. It 
is sometimes known as the Sect of Heaven and Earth, and some- 
times as ‘ San-ho ^ Hwuy ; and it is in the second designation that 
the greatest difficulty has been found. But here we have that 
most ingenious of all puzzles, a Chinese pun. ‘ San-ho ’ is fre- 
quently ■written 3 fflT** an ellipticism for^ jjC.'t 'which is sim- 
ply the name of the place ■v^^here the League is said to have 
originated. But this is the League in' its lesser and more popular 
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senw, if. the Petty league, as it is called ; the Greater League, 
which is contained in the principle of Heaven, is written H 
and refers to*the Three-fold Harmony formed by Heaven, Earth 
and' Man, from which the Sect derives its other daBignatinTt, The 
more esoteric teachings of the faith are intimately allied with 
thijse of the earliest philosophers, both Indian and Chinese, and 
deal almost entirely -with the generation of the Cosmos. The 
m^tic union of the three great forms or principles of being is 
expressed by the masonic symbol ^ which, on being analysed, 
may be reduced to the character ^ Juh, to enter or penetrate, and 
•— pih, one ; the combination of the two in the perfect tiiangle 
meaning, therefore. Three blended into One. Such, at least, is the 
interpretation given in the Slmo1h-w4n, and, whatever may be the 
demerits of that work as an authority upon philological questions, 
it is undeniable that the idea here expressed is as beautiful as it 
is ingenious. The object of the cult was, primarily, the discovery 
of the Pure Light, (Ming) or Truth; and here again we are 
curiously reminded of Freemasonry. In details, however, the 
resemblance is still more striking : and we beg our readers’ atten- 
tion to the following catechism, regularly rehearsed at the opening 
of a Triad Lodge. It is a translation from one of the Society’s 
books, quoted by Gustav Schlegel with a commentary : — 

Q. — How high, brother, is the lodge 2 
A. — ^As high as one’s eyes can reach. 

Q.— How broad, brother? 

A.— ^As broad as the two capitals and thirteen provinees — (the whole 
Bmpire— the world). 

Q. — ^Whence do you come 1 
A.— 1 come from the East. 

Q. — At what timtfdid you come hither? 

A.— 1 went at sunrise when the East was light. 

The Lodge is square and perfectly oriented, as in masonry : while 
the East, as the Source of Light, is sacred. On entering the 
Lodge, the candidate is received at the point of a sword, directed 
against his uncovered breast, and is dressed in linen or cotton 
clothes of white. Iii or about the year 1730 the vigilance of the 


Ho, harmony. 
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authorities compelled the membeis to exercise the utmost caution ; 
th^ still retained, however, a most elaborate code, pages upon 
pages long, of secret signs whereby to zecognis# each Other 
wherever they might meet They continued to hold lodges by 
night, performing their peculiar ceremonies and initiaring candi- 
dates under oaths and pledges of a most solemn character.' Thpe 
conclaves were held for some time in deserted places, and the ap-> 
{ax)aohes to the scene of action defended by artUicial pitfals cun- 
ningly concealed under light wickerwork covered with sod and 
leaves, so that any would-be intruders upon the solemnities could 
not avoid falling into the trap. The mysteries celebrated by this • 
strange cabal are said to open with a rather riotous feast, accom- 
panied by music ; after which the brethren -range themselves in 
front of an idol, the Master occupying a lofty chair, suppmted by 
eight men with naked swords. A large amount of paper seems to. 
be burnt by way of a propitatory sacrifice in the course of the 
rites which ensue, in which the candidate for initiation bears an 
active part. Stripped to the skin, with the exception of a pair of 
trousers, he is then brought forward, and, kneeling with the eight 
naked swords resting on his neck, his examination is commenced* 
The first question is os to his identity and birthplace ; the second, 
as to his parentage ; while to the enquiry “ Are your parents adiVe 
" or dead ?” the answer is, under any circumstances, “ Dead ” — as 
all members of the Society are supposed to be free from every 
earthly tie. Various other test-questions are then put, tho 
answers to which are sometimes flatly contradicted the Master, 
who compels the candidate to confirm his statement by an oath. . 
Finally the Vow of Secrecy is taken \mder the mystical emblem 
of drinking blood ; but happily for the candidate, this most dis- 
agreeable part of the ceremony only consists in swallowing a cup- 
ful of ariac or wine into which a few drops of blood have been let 
from his. own finger. The business of the evening is then brought 
to a dose by the Master commanding the novice to apply on the 
morrow to the Secretary of the lodge, who will give him a book 
containing all the secret signs, pass-words, and marks pf^mutual 
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tedo^tion dtess uid kAbits of eatiiig^ for which hd will bo 
..ohaiged moderate sum of a dollar. Such are the oeretnonies 
of initiation ^nctised by one branch, at least, of the Triad Society^ 
which seems to have grown rapidly bo& in numbers and power; 
and the pernicious influence it exercises has been ever viewed with 
jealousy and alarm by the metropolitan and provincial authorities. 
In 1817 no fewer than three thousand of its members were captured 
by thiO Governor of Canton alone; but hitherto no means have 
proved effectual to stamp it out. 

As far as we can discover, it was about the year 1630 that the 
T'ieu-ti Hwuy assumed a political character. There are many ex- 
traordinary stories current, all more or less fabulous, to account for 
the degradation of the cult. The watchword Fang Tsimgfuh Mvng* 
is said to have had a miraculoua origin, and it was with the estab- 
lishment of the Tartar rule that the Society became professedly 
political The formula ^ — Beign of light— which had hither- 

to expressed the pure object of the bret^n’a worship, became now 
materiaUsed, and accepted as meaning simply the Dynasty of Ming. 
Under the dov^le-mUndre conveyed in the formula Ming Ch‘ao^ 
the members of the sect engaged in the most desperate endeavours 
to overthrow the power of the Emperor and to restore the family of 
Chu : and with this end in view, they joined their fortunes with 
those of Hung Siu-tseueu, and made common cause with the T'ai- 
p'ings. Indeed, if we may believe Schlegel, tlie T‘ai-p'ing rebel- 
lion sprang originally from the Brethren of the Three-fold Bond, 
the leader himself being a member of the League. The ideas he 
thus imbibed were supplemented by still more daring speculations 
drawn from an imperfect view of Christianity ; the very designa- 
tion ‘ T‘ai-p‘ing,' so far from symbolisiDg the spread of Gospel 
peace, was already, in vogue among the Triad confederates in the 
sense of ‘ Equality,’ and the lodges in which they met were called 
the T‘ai-plng or land where all are equal According to this 

OverthAw ths Tsings, 'establish the 

’ f Ch'ao, oonvertiMy used as meaning the ‘ Reign of Light,’ or the ‘ M i n g 
Dynuly.''.’ 
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■writer, who has done good service by translating several important 
secret Hand-books which came into his possession, the Wangs, 
themselves were simply Grand Masters of the Orde^. This may 
be ; but we cannot consider it proved, and there is but little ster- 
ling evidence in its favour. What is certain, however, is that the 
doctrines of the T'ien-ti Hwuy may be traced back to very ancient 
times : that the political character of the Sect is an entirely mo- 
dem innovation ; that, primarily, the points of resemblance be- 
tween its ethics and those of masonry are so striking as to present 
much evidence of the two confederations being branches of the 
same root : and that, at the present moment, the Triad Society is * 
as strong, as active, and as indestructible as ever. 

The confederation which ranks next, perhaps, in power and ma- 
lignity is that which has adopted as its badge the White Idly, or 
White Lotus-flower, under which designation it has achieved no 
small amount of notoriety. This fraternity is said to have arisen 
in the reign of Kien-lung ; and during the sovereignty of his suc- 
cessor, Kia-ldng, there is no doubt that it assumed very formidable 
proportions. The rules of the Order were very strict. All the 
members lived on what is known as m-tsai, answering to the 
French expression maigre, as applied to diet, being rigid vege- 
tarians ; the Sect possessed a common fund of immense wealth, 
<jontributed to by all the members; and both men and women 
were admitted. At the period of which we write the Grand Mas- 
ter of the Order was a man of the name of Fang Yung-sh6n, whose 
wife, known as Ma-erh Ku-liang, was celebrated no less for her 
mental energy than for her enormous physical strength and sta- 
ture. The headquarters of the conspirators was at Hanking, and 
it was during the leadership of this well-assorted couple that an 
extensive plot was hatched to tlow up the Imperial Palace at Pe- 
king. The plans were laid with perfection. Ho suspicions were 
raised by any carelessness or laxity of speech or manner . on the 
part of the initiated, numerous though they were. But at the 
very moment of their triumph, almost as the torch was to be ap- 
plied, — darkness favouring their design-ra violent storm of wind 
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and xaiu suddenly came on, and disotganised all the arrangements. 
The alarm was given, and' the Palace savsii. This was the signal for 
a Crusade sl^ainst the sect, and the Viceroy of Nanking was fore- 
most in his exertions to crush the nuisance. Some sharp fighting 
ensued, and the Viceroy’s forces eventually succeeded, though after 
a terrible struggle, in capturing Fang himself, together with a num- 
'ber of his associates. What became of the lady we do not know : 
but the treatment of the prisoners by the authorities was most re- 
markable. They were offered their lives and farther mitigations 
of their penalty, if only they would consent to eat meat. This 
Esng, the leader, valiantly refused to do, and he was killed accord- 
ingly ; others of the confederation acceded, but, it is said, suffered 
a far more horrible death at the hands of the Society, afterwards. 
But ever since these reverses the sect has been much less danger- 
ous. The hot chase made after its members by officials has even 
induced them to renounce their designation, and to adopt the sub- 
stitute-title of the Wu-Wei £eaou or Do-nothing Sect j not, 

we may remark in passing, as it is sometimes erroneously written, 
IR or No Hypocrisy, religion. But the fraternity still exists, 
and, what is more, the Chinese dread its influence greatly. They 
believe the members to be in possession of magical powers, and the 
red-paper sprites which are said to have been instrumental in cut- 
ting off the queues of the good folk at Nanking, Soochow and Shang- 
hai some months ago— of which more anon — ^are attributed to their 
incantations. Indeed we have been gravely assured by Chinamen 
' of no small jxperience and culture that the initiated are able to 
cut birds out of paper, and then, in virtue of a certain charm, en- 
due them with lif% and motion. But the most interesting specu- 
lation connected with this body is, what lies at the root of their 
mysteries ? Is their object purely political, in pursuance whereof 
they practise upon the credulity of the masses by all this hocus- 
pocus, or is there some deep religious feeling at the bottom of it 
all ? Both elements are visible. One of their most extravagant 
pranks, confined, however, to the leaders of the sect, consists of 


. • Also prononnoed Wei.. • 
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holding the bteath on epeoial oocaeionB long enotigh to a man to 
eat two meals of lioe. get black in ^e flme, utd perfectly 

xigid; meanwhile^ the Sotil ia supposed to leave tfie body and 
collect informatioii of a mote ot less misoeUaneoue kind< When 
the lasnce is ovet it comes back } the bteath retmns, and the 
revelation is divtdged. A man once fedled to tecaU his en^t 
sotil, and died j a mishap Which ptodnoed much distnption among 
the members. The stringency of Hieir moral regimen is oer* 
tainly in favour of their being genuine mystics. Who prefer deatii 
to breaking their vows of abstinence; while the political cha^ 
racter of the association is iUustmted with equal Cogency by the 
&ct tiiat its organisation is carried on in the strictest political 
form, the members assuming the raxik and titles of r^nlarly^ap- 
pointed officials and being bound by a Code of Laws as rigidly 
enforced as that of any recognised community. During the spring 
of 1876 , a perfect panic prevailed in the principal cities of Kiang- 
su and Chekiang, occasioned by the mysterious and sudden loss of 
peojde’s queues, above referred to. When first the rumour spread, 
it was simply laughed at But very soon the cry arose from Nan* 
king, Soochow, Shanghai, Ningpo, Hangohow, and all the sur* 
rounding districts, and it proved to be no fable. Men and boys 
suddenly found themselves minus their cheaiBhed tails, and the 
strange occurrence admitted apparently of no explanation. Asleep, 
alone, in their own housesj out of doortn—under all conceivable 
dicumstanoes the mysteriotis mfiuence reached them. Foreigners 
affirm that they have themsdves seen a ChinamanVtail drop off 
suddenly, without any apparent agency. The victims were nearly 
beside themselves ; and for weeks every man wore his appendage 
either over one shoulder, or twisted round his head, or tucked into 
the ooUar of his coat, to safety. Of course the phmomenon was 
regarded as supernatural, and was generally attributed to a paj^r 
sprite, cut in red paper, and magically endowed with diaboUcal' 
powers by a sect of necromancers. A large butinese was done in 
paper charms, which were sold at all the shops, and catefblly worn 
about the person to ward off the evil spirit. One talismanic sen- 
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raQ nmt taa ch*ih wbioh i$ Chinese 

veySiou of the Sausorit Vi ncmati satc^iMm: ‘^Hobowsdovo^ 
" beforo the ^iwndred " Another, written in a grotesque cmd 
olumsy eypher, was tP the following effeet;— “Yo who mg^ filthy 
“devils to spy out the people I The Master^s spirits are at hand 
“ £^d will soon disQoyer you, With this phann any one may tm- 
“vd by sunlight, moonlights and starlight, over all the Earth” 
But, as may be imagined, the precaution proved inef&cacious ; and 
for months the puisaupe mged. It is hardly necessary to remark 
that the whole thing was uothipg Ptore than a piece of superlative 
legerdemain op the part of the agents of a Secret Sopiety, which 
we believe to have been the LotuS’-flowe? Sect, In the majority 
of instances the abscission of a queue is dexterously efiected by 
means of a peculiar little instrument not unlike a pair of scissors, 
intensely sharp and small enough to be held in the palm of the 
operator's hand, where indeed it is entirely poncealed from view by 
certain curious contrivances. There are always two, and sometimes 
three, persons concerned in the operation ; one, to attract the at- 
tention of the doomed man : another, generally, to sell him a charm 
— ^which of coursp he does not yet need-^and a third to snip the 
tail off, or else to cut it so that it subsequently drops. This done, 
the principal operator disappears, leaving his victim to buy the 
talisman — ^too late I This is not always the exact routine, but the 
difference in various instances is slight. Of course it is obvious 
that, the queue being essentially a Manchu appendage and there** 
fore a sign that the Chinese are a conquered race, its abscission 
is intended as a intimation that the power of the Manchu dynas- 
ty is doomed. • 

The next oonfederatipn which claims our notice is that of the 
Chinese Moslems. The existence of a complete and formida- 
ble Mohammedan oiganisation in China has been recently dis- 
covered by the authorities in Jfauking, ramifications of which 
extend throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
The investigations of which this is ^ihe result have also established 
the fact, loDg suspected, tiiiat tbe Chinese Mohammedans lopk to 
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tlie Ameer of Kashgar as their natural lord ; and that communica- 
tions between Yacoob Beg and Jjis co-religionists in China are not 
only continual but systematic. The number of Mbslems in the 
eighteen provinces is estimated by some officials at twenty to 
twenty-five millions ; but we have no details. The ceremonies 
imposed on converts to this persuasion are three in numj)er 
and very simple. The first requisition is the payment of a 
good round sum of money. This ordinance having been com- 
plied with, the candidate is presented for a further mark of 
favour, and thereupon receives a soirnd thrashing. But his 
lustration is not yet complete; the most painful ordeal has 
yet to be undergone. The unhappy victim is then condemn- 
ed to drink a large quantity of soap-and-water, in order to 
cause the evacuation of any ^ork that he may previously have 
consumed. This accomplished, — and the measure never fails to 
produce very speedy and complete results — the neophyte is 
considered tolerably pure, and is admitted to the ranks of the 
Hwuy-hwuy jin accordingly. 

Numerous and powerful, however, as the Moslem party unques- 
tionably is, it would be a mistake to suppose that were the Ameer 
to reach Peking he would find a universal welcome, even from the 
enemies of the Ta-Tsing Dynasty, for there are other confederations 
as powerful as the Moslem sect, whose cry is for a Chinese Empe- 
ror. To them the invader from the West would be as odious as 
the Tartar ; and in the event of such a change as we are now sup- 
posing, the two factions would most infallibly comfr into violent 
collision. Perhaps the most violently anti-foreign confederacy in 
the Empire is that known as the Ko-Lao Hwuy, or Sect of the 
Elder Brother. This is an organisation which may be almost like- 
ned to the Cave of AduUam, in that it consists to a great extent 
of malcontents, rowdies, persons hopelessly in debt, and desperate 
characters generally ; but it is said that it numbers one Viceroy 
and two provincial Governors in its ranks, and is spreading ra- 
pidly. It was started originally in Ts^ng Kuo-fan’s armjr at Nan- 
3dng, and there are not a few whisperers who say that Ts6ng hinji- 
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sel^was the founder. All the Hunan, Honan and Ngan-hui braves 
belong to it, and it is in those provinces that it flourishes most 
strongly, ife primary object was avowedly for mutual assistance 
and protection ; but it is in reality a seditious association of the men 
of Central China, binding them together against foreign usurpers, 
•whether Ohang-mao,* Cantonese, or, as is just now the case, the 
Manclius in Peking. Their watchword is " China for China '-or, 
as they themselves express it, the Glories of the Tang Dynasty ; and 
all foreigners, of whatsoever nationality or sect, be they Tartars, 
Southerners or Western Chinamen alike, are the objects of their 
hate. They represent the old exclusive pnre-blood race of Han, 
and look the inliabitants of the more distant provinces with 
jealousy almost as fierce as that with which they regard the Tartar 
Dynasty itself. As the T'ai-p'ings emblazoned on their banners 
the legend " Canton from Sea to Sea,* so tlie brethren of the Ko-Tiao 
Ilwuy contend for the Central Kingdom to the Borders of the 
Universe. The bulk of the (confederacy consists of soldiers : indeed 
it is more strictly militarj’^ than any other society of a like naflire. 
Besides these there are a large number of disbanded braves, together 
with their families ; and there is not the slightest doubt that if one 
of their old generals were to raise the standard of rebellion he might 
have a hundred thousand men around him in the time it takes to 
spread the news from Ngan-kiiig to Hankow. The agents of the 
Society gcmerally travel as itinerant doctors, professing to sell 
nostrums ; really engaged, liowever, in conveying news from chief 
to chief, andffeeping np the fire which, without fomentation, would, 
wo fancy, be very likely to die out. There is an elaborate code of 
secret signals, as in®thc case of the T’ien Ti Hwuy ; but we have 
been only able to discover a vciy/ew. For instance, two buttons 
of the coat undone, and the (pieue worn carelessly in a double loop 
over the shoulder in front, are two of the signs whereby the mem- 
bers of the sect are enabled to recognise each other. The fist 
olenched apd the thumb elevated (constitutes a third, but we sus- 

•.* * ‘long-hair’ (men). -The T’ai-p’ings ; so ca,llod because tliey 

<ii«l not shave the head; ' 
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pect that the ritual varies in different places. The confedera^on 
is kept together hy the central truth that, if the initiated would 
exist apart from the surrounding Chinese — if they would gratify 
the hope which the importance they achieved during the rai-p’ing 
times has led them to entertain — and if, again, they would become 
a dominant power in the country, they must preserve the strictest 
unity and adhesion. Some clever schemers of still sharper wit 
have seen that by inventing a mysterious ceremonial, fuU. details 
of which were known only to the instructed few, they might gain 
the upper hand of their simpler brethren, and the latter were easily 
persuaded that tlie ritual was inseparably connected with the end ' 
in view. In short it was the history*of the Church over again. 
Men wanted to get to heaven, and a priesthood professing to be in 
the possession of secrets specially revealed and powers specially 
confen-ed upon them obtained almost infinite power over the un- 
cultured masses, whom they thus brought into more abject slavery 
than they were subject to before. The fact is, all secret societies are, 
in essentials, very much the same ; a specific aim lost sight of in 
some ridiculous ritual, nominally constituted to enable the pur- 
poses of the institution to be carried out, but really invented to 
give some few clever and ambitious people an importance to which 
they have no right. The Ko-Lao Hwuy has given much tinublo 
in times past, and some five years ago raised a serious disturbance 
in Hunan. In July of the succeeding year, the capture of one of 
the consiiiTatora was reported in the Custorns Gazette, arising, it 
was said, from the misdelivery of a secret letter in “which a con- 
federate detailed the plot of blowing up the powder-magazine at 
Hu-k’ow, and afterwards looting the town. ^The man w’as sum- 
marily beheaded, and subsequent events showed how very appre- 
hensive the authorities had become of further plots, resulting from 
revenge. A more recent instance is one which occurred at Sara- 
wak only a few months ago ; for the system in question is by j;iq 
means confined to the soil of tjbe Flowery I^nd, but exists among 
Chinese wherever they are found. The name of this particular 
sect is not given, but it seems that fox many years past the mem- 
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ber^ of it have caused much annoyance and anxiety to the other 
portion of the Chinese community, in consequence of their 
threatening ^e lives of all who did not belong to their especial 
clicpie. In the year 1869 one unlucky victim was actually ninflA 
away with, and the efforts of the police to discover the murderers 
were fruitless. The Sarawak Gazette then proceeds to inform us 
that the Government passed an enactment in 1870 making it a 
capital offence to he a member of a Hwuy j but the immediate ob- 
ject held in view by these agitators remains a mystery to all. They 
seem to be simply mischievous ; and the authorities, determined 
to stamp the whole thing out, executed, the other day, the first 
man they caught, by way of salutary example. He was a danger- 
ous agitator, but hardly a desirable member of a close fraternity ; 
for the night before his execution he scratched upon the wall of 
his cell a statement, naming three members of his sect, whom he 
said were the actual murderers of the victim whose fate had never 
been cleared up. The Chinese in Sarawak cordially support the 
Govenunent, for your easy-going sou of Han hates nothing so 
much as disquietude and trepidation. 

So much, then, for the Sects which, as far as we have been able 
to discover, are most feared by the Chinese authorities. Many 
others of course exist, and we will now proceed to give a brief 
sketch of a few of these minor associations, which are of importance 
chiefly to themselves. To commence with; at Tientsin there 
flourishes a fraternity called by its members the Tsai-li Hwuy, a 
title that may be freely"" rendered the Fellowship of Eeason. Its 
tenets appear to be obscure ; but, as far as we can learn, the prac- 
tices observed cons&t principally in a rigorous abstention liom 
alcoholic liquors, opium, and tobasco : in the worship of the Peh- 
yiin Ta-ti, or Ginat God of the White Cloud : in the habitual 
wealing of white clothes (the usual symbol of mourning), even to 
their boots and hats : in the preaching of doctnnes from a pulpit: 
in the severe rapping of their heads upon the ground during 
prayer-; and in profound Secrecy. To use the quaint expression of 
a native Mend, a man may not reveal this creed to his father, his 
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mother, or his wife ; nor, even, to his elder or his younger sii^ter, 
So far, however, the association seems a harmless one enough, in 
spite of the mystery in which it is enshrouded. But* the members 
are closely watched, and, on the principle of rnn/m ignotum "pro 
Jwrnbili, tlie authorities have come to the conclusion that they 
arc a very pestilent set of men. A cliange from their peculiar 
garb of white to the ordinary ‘ five colours ’* of the middle class 
was consequently oi-dered some time ago by the Tsu-sze, or Chief 
Patriarch j but this was not sufficient to shield them from the 
jealousy of the Government. As far as one can form any idea of 
the Society in question, it would appear to be a Teetotallers’ As- ' 
sociation combined with a certain amount of the hocus-pocus and 
mysticism so dear to human nature ; answering, in fact, in some 
respects to the Good Templars who have recently made their ap- 
pearance in the West. The idea of the British Government 
gravely instituting an enquiry into the tenets of the Peculiar 
People, the Good Templars, or any other innocent and well-mean- 
ing eccentrics, is ludicrous enough ; and the great difliculty would 
be to know where to stop. We can fancy Dr. Maurice Davies 
appointed President of a Committee of Investigation, and his 
works on Mystic, Heterodox, and Unorthodox London gravely aii- 
pealed to as an authority on matters supposed to be endangering 
the welfare of the State. And yet, allowing for the narrow educa- 
tion of the Chinese, this excessive vigilance and suspiciousness is 
hanlly to be wondered at. The shrewd but simple doctrines of 
the Superior Person are to them all that is necessary^for perfection, 
and contain in themselves the highest wisdom of which they can 
conceive. little or nothing has been allowed to transpire with 
regard to the secret doctrines of this Sect ; but the authorities are 
possibly not far from the truth in hesitating to look upon the move- 
ment as purely religious, and nothing more. Eeligious vitality can 
scarcely be called the distinguishing characteristic of the Chinese as 


* Green, red, yellow, black, and white. It is characteristic of the Chinese that 
blue, which is almost unirersally worn, is omitted from the formula.' 
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a nation ; and the satire conveyed in the scepticism of the Govern- 
ment, though unconscious, is acute.. 

Most of thh other confederacies appear to he simply eccentiic. 
For instance, there is one society Avhich professes what it is pleased 
to call the Eice-Pudding religion — ^Tsze Twan Keaou — a peculiar 
euphemism that calls for explanation. The ceremonies consist in 
the eating of small dumplings made of a particularly glutinous 
and adhesive kind of rice ; a symbolical act, during which the ini- 
tiated take oaths of secrecy and adhesiveness to one another and 
the doctrine they profess. But what that doctrine may be, we 
cannot say. The Tan-Pei Keaou, or religion of the Spread Cloth, 
also has many adherents ; and these individuals appear to be very 
much detested by the authorities. Of course we are quite in the 
dark as to their creed ; but to judge from their behaviour wo should 
simply say that they were a lot of liarmless lunatics. The rites are 
said to consist in the spreading of a large clotli or cotton drugget up- 
on the ground, on which the members kneel and go tlrrough their 
devotions ; these finished, at a given signal the four comers of the 
sheet are raised, and tied in a knot, — the unfortimate worshippers 
find tncmselves all huddled together in a great bag, and are then 
supposed to go to sleep. It is wonderful to think w'hat an amount 
of pecsoual discomfort people will undergo for the sake of gratify- 
ing some preposterous whim. Then there is another Society 
springing up in the South of China which can be best expressed 
by the designation of the Associated Blackguards. The Cantonese 
gambling-htfillse keepers are at the head of it, and as blackguardism 
is in the ascendant in the South, any oiganisation uniting ruffians 
and cut-tliroats is more or less formidable. Hitherto however the 
members of tliis new and iUusti^ous sect have not found either a 
‘ cry ’ or a name, and until they do there can be no cohesion among 
them. There are no particular grievances to be made capital of ; 
the anti-fomign hullabaloo is played out, or at least has lost its 
novelty, and unless the mandarins,give them cause for disaffection 
the entire alliance will soon crumble into dust. As it is, several 
instances have occurred in which the members have proved un- 
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faithful to each other. We cannot help wishing that some ^ore 
respectable body would take up the cry of Free Trade ; this would 
give any confederation the strong backbone so grbatly needed, 
and if ' Death to Illegal Taxes * were their watchword, foreign in- 
fluence would at once be thrown into the scale. 

One word in conclusion. The plots of secret societies in China, 
it must be remembered, are not directed exclusively against the 
powers that be. At least, so say the Chinese themselves. A cer- 
tain influential official of Kweichow is generally credited with 
being a member of a confederacy the object of which is the ex- 
termination of Europeans. It is further said by the Chinese in * 
that province that the project has the strong support of Prince 
Ch'un, the father of the reigning Emperor ; and of others of equal 
influence. Such is, at any rate, the story believed among the 
gently of Kwei-yang Fu, and indeed all over Kwei-chow ; and as 
such, we tliink it worth a passing notice, even if no importance be 
attached to it. 




CHAPTER V. 

The Armaments of China. 

This is a subject which just now and for some time past has occu- 
pied the anxious attention of the Chinese Government. The 
tlireatened war with Japan in 1873, the critical relations with Eng- 
land in 1875 and the perpetual outbreaks of rebellion in various 
parts of China itself have apparently combined to awaken the au- 
thorities to the fact that the military qpndition of the Empire is 
alarmingly defective, and at the present moment they are actively 
engaged in repairing the negligence of years. One of the strang- 
est features of the whole subject, however, is the especial atten- 
tion paid to naval matters at the expense of the troops on land. 
The infant navy of China is looked upon as a skilled service enti- 
tled to high reward, whereas the soldiery are miserably paid and 
composed mainly of the scum of the nation. One result of this 
preference has been the establishment of Arsenals, where ships-of- 
war are built, and, we must not forget to add, pieces of artillery 
cast ; though ‘^ihe latter enterprise may be regarded as having hi- 
therto proved of greater danger to the gunners than to their ene- 
mies. In a word, the Chinese army is in a most deplorable con- 
dition ; nor is the reason difi&cult to find. “ Any iron will do to 
"'make a nail, and any man will serve to make a soldier.*" So 
says the Chinese proverb, and very few of the axioms of the Flow- 
ery Land are more generally acted upon. It is generally consider- 
ed that the material necessary for t^e manufacture of a brave may 
be of the coarsest kind. We ourselves are addicted to the same 
notion. The expression " food for powder ' is a household word. 
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and we have recently read a passage penned by a high authority 
confirming the popular impression. Writing of the recruits of 
1829, the Duke^ of Wellington said: “The man wfio enlists into 
the British army is in general the most drunken and probably 
“the worst man of the trade or profession to which he belongs, or 
“ of the town or village in which ho lives. There is not one in a 
“ hundred of them who, when enlisted, ought not to be put in the 
“ second or degraded class of any society or body into which he 
“ may be introduced.” This is veiy strong language, and proves 
that the classes from which Falstaff drew his notable ragged regi- 
ment were until quite recently regarded as the classes who were * 
to supifiy our national defenders. In spite of the changes in mo- 
dem warfare and its new systems of enlistment we oi)ine that sucli 
wiU ever be the case. The soldier of to-day may be better edu- 
cated than the soldier who fought at Badajoz and Salamanca, be- 
cause all Englislimen are better educated now than they were in 
the time of the Peninsular war ; but he will never belong to any 
other class than that made up of the humblest and least instructed 
men. If this is so>amongst a warlike and aggressive nation like 
ours, how can we expect it to be otherwise in a country like China, 
which values a man of thews and sinews at a far lower price than 
Western folk have ever done ? Here, according to the classical 
phrase, arms yield to the gown, and laurels are of less account than 
lore. The Senior Wrangler is in China a gi’oater man than the as- 
tute and valiant general. The Chinese soldier, too, with his smatter- 
ing of modern tactics, and his supei’ficial and half-fdtgotten remin- 
iscences of European drill, is a less formidable opponent than the 
Chinese soldier who understood his old rude tactics and could ma- 
nage with ease his own imperfect weapons. The drill that the 
Imperial army has received appears to have.unfitteditfor carrying 
out its old fashion of fighting and by no means rendered it efficient 
in the civilised methods. Tliis is to be accounted for by the extreme 
stupidity of the mandarins ,in using their European instructors. 
All the foreign officers who have been, in their emidoy testify that 
the men were never allowed to be long enough in camp to learn 
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modepi drill thoroughly. Directly the soldiers knew the A B C of 
their profession they were drafted off and sent where they would 
speedily forget their recent acq^uisitions, while a iiew levy was in 
turn taught the rudiments, only to share the fate of its prede- 
cessors. Frail bamboo spears, rude tridents that might have been 
used«by the Homan retiarius in the arena, guns that will burst at 
the first discharge, and bayonets encased in rust, are the arms of 
the majority of the soldieie. The European instructors have been 
qualified men, but they liavo never been given a fair trial. Of 
course the Chinese troops are numerous, but the spell of Oriental 
Ihultitudes has been brnken long ago, and wc need not be told 
that numbers are oi’Len an absolute hindrance when the discipline 
is slack, and the commissariat deficient. We are not prepared to 
deny that when well led the Imperial troops have ere now con- 
ducted themselves bravely before tlie enemy, but this was when 
tliey were convinced of the perfection of their own arms and tac- 
tics, and had not been rudely undeceived by finding themselves 
l)caten by Western weapons and Western strategy, Now, every- 
thing has been broken dowm. The pi'estige of invincibility has been 
shaken. Like David they aro asked to go out against a formid- 
able Goliath, in armour they have "not proved;” and hence they 
would be rmceilain in their movements, difficult to handle, and 
easily stricken with panic. Their fire-arms would in aU proba- 
bility play them false in the first engagement. Those troops who 
had their drill fresh in mind would be obedient and steady ; but 
the men who Had forgotten or imjKjrfectly leanit would blunder, 
hesitate, and throw everything into confusion. 

Again. It is utterly impossible to anive at the numerical 
strength of the Chinese standing aripy : we can only say that the 
mandarins I'eceive pay for the maintenance of about ten times the 
number of soldiers that actually exist. The Chinese soldier is not only 
dirty, ill-anued, lazy, and unpractical, but he has not the remotest 
notion of how to handle even such a rifle as is handed out to him — 
much less of keeping it clean ; while the weapons provided for his 
use areinfinitely more dangcxxms to himself than to the manhc shoots 
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at, and are dear to the Government at seventy-five cents acpiece. 
In fact the Chinese Government is being universally* * stuck ' in its 
purchase of both fire-arms and gunboats, and as long as the soldiers 
are provided with rifles which will explode, and with gunpowder 
which won’t, so long will the army be an utterly useless mstitution* 
Then as to militaiy discipline, properly so called, such a thing does 
not exist. Eighteen hundred men out of two thousand are mere 
coolies; while as for native drill! Picturesque it may be, but 
grotesque is no adequate expression for it. Some time ago a 
^water-drill’ took place among a contingent of the soldiery at 
Ningpo ; a jierformauce which, albeit intended for the delectation 
of His Excellency the Eu-t’ai, seems to have reached the Ultima 
Thule of absurdity. The manoeuvres of the soldiers reminded one 
more of the cow-like gambols of Miss Tilly Slowboy than of a 
formal militaiy review held in the presence of a provincial magnate. 
They danced and capered about in a fasliion as useless as it was 
insane ; they brandished their clumsy swoixls, and ‘ flashed * their 
ponderous shields, and yelled like lunatics. Then, encouraged by 
the martial sounds of a lugubrious mm’s-horn, they slipped gingerly 
into the river, having first provided themselves with life-belts, and 
then gravely paddled about. Here tlicy remained, marching in 
line, describing circles, forming cross-lines in the shape of the letter 
X, letting off crackers and bumstone, flourishing staves, and hooting 
for all the world like owls distraught. And is this farce Chinese 
warfare ? “ Of what possible use,” remarked a foreign gentleman 
who witnessed this edifying performance, “ they could be, save in 
‘‘ duck-shooting, I know not, for they might make" capital decoys ; 
“ but in a fight, a duck-gun or a good strong fishing-net 'is all that 
would be required to effect 4:heir capture.” 

What, then, would be the ultimate fate of the helplfe^ and un^ 
disciplined banditti whom the Chinese coihplaceutly look upon as 
an army, in the event of any rupture with a Western Power ? 
The large-hearted philanthropist, according to whom all the sons 
of Adam rank together, must regret that it should bo in the power 
of stubborn wrong-headed officials to compass the almost certain 
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destnjptioii of a large section of their fellow-countiTmen, while the 
pitiless util i ta ri a n will probably be of opinion that it is a good 
thing for tiie cduntry that so large an amount of worthless surplus 
population should be improved off the face of the land. Whatever 
xnay be the cause of it, it is certain that the Chinese have never 
thorq,ughly comprehended the vast disparity between their miU- 
taiy power and that of even the weakest of European statea For 
them it is sufficient that a certain number of men exist and are 
paid for the protection of the empire, but it would be considered 
contrary to etiquette to ask questions (which might be inconveni- 
ent) of the mandarins as to the strength of the force actually doing 
duty in the ranks, and to compare it with that which is represented 
on paper. It seems surprising that a nation as keenly alive as the 
Chinese are to the advantages to be derived from foreign science, 
notably the electric wires and travelling by steam, should be so 
grossly apathetic in everything that relateato the organization of 
their armies, and so practically ignorant of the important part 
which that science now plays in the tragedy of modem war. 
When danger threatens they have rushed into the market and 
bought up the discarded fire-arms of other nations ; this done, they 
have placed them in the hands of undrilled coolies, and now fondly 
imagine that they are in a position to cope with European powers 
in the field of battle. The lesson of their inferiority they must 
leam from bitter experience, when lines of disciplined troops open 
fire on their helpless columns and their forts crumble away under 
the bomburdmeflt of foreign artillery. It may be urged that it 
would be impolitic to give the Peking authorities proof of this 
.inferiority, but we areiof opinion that when they rightly estunate 
•'their own military inefficiency, and |he actual horrors of war are 
brought home to the people, outiuges, such as the late murder of 
Mtucgary, will be unknown. China has never known yet what it 
is to be at war, as we understand it. It will be the duty of any 
Government which has the interest of the mercantile community 
at Imrt to impose the burden of a future war not only on the 
Courts but fm tiw countiy ; for hard as the lesson might be, it is only 
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by pursuing such a line of conduct that we may hope to opcgi the 
eyes of the people to the gross corruption and misgovemment 
under which they are at present living. The reason, however, of 
tliese military shortcomings we have already pointed out. Prom 
time immemorial the profession of arms has been looked down 
upon in China. Cednnt arma togoc ; the civil mandarin takee the 
^ pas * of the military officer, and the latter except in rare cases 
has little hope of advancement. The instruction that has been 
afforded to the men by competent foreign officers has been of com- 
paratively little value, owing to the utter indifference displayed 
by those in command to the acquirement and practical know- 
ledge of their profession, and the inability of subordinate officers to 
apply the manoeuvres they have mastered on the parade ground 
to the actual service. As to the rank and file, they are docile, in- 
telligent and tractable, and if handed over altogether to European 
instruction much might be made of them. At present, however, 
it seems like crushing a butterfly on the wheel to bring an Anglo- 
Indian force with all its modem scientific appliances to oppose the 
undisciplined rabble which represents the fighting element of the- 
Middle Kingdom ; but when one reflects upon the various political 
complications which are arising, and the diverse occurrences to 
which our attention has been drawn of late, all of which bear a 
complexion of more or less pronounced hostility to foreigners, it is 
impossible to deny that the chances that such a chastisement is in 
store for the Chinese, are growing daily less remote. 

There is, however, one branch of military science in which the 
Chinese have shown themselves fairly proficient; and that is, 
fortification. British forces have ere this been repulsed by the 
forts at Taku, and at the present moment the defences of the 
Hwang-pi river are undergoing a very thorough and systematic 
overhauling. A gentleman who lately visited the Woosung forts 
has furnished us with some interesting particulars respecting the’ 
really very formidable works now being carried on at the entrance 
of the river with a view to fortifying its mouth on modem princi- 
ples. As is well known, he says, a long range of batteries upon 
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tl^ old system has existed at this spot from time immemorial, and 
these same batteries made an energetic resistance to the English 
fleet in 18A-2. Upon that occasion the guns were silenced with 
little difficulty, a force being landed from the men-of-war which 
succeeded in taking them from the rear. These batteries extend 
a distance of about one mile along the Hwang-ph River, and 
nearly the same distance up the Yang-tsze. The embrasures 
must number several hundred, but on very few were guns 
mounted. Now at last the Chinese are abandoning these old sys- 
tems of defence, and, under the foreign advice employed by them 
at the Arsenals, are constructing forts whose solidity will compare 
favourably with that of many European fortresses. It is true that 
they have adopted the embrasure system wlule in the most 
modem works the guns are mounted behind a parapet and defend- 
ed inside with traverses over which the muzzles of the guns are 
presented. But the work at Woosung is being rapidly hurried on. 
Five thousand men are at work like ants ; some piling, some 
carrying mud, others mixing concrete for the casemates, but all 
busy. The forts when completed will contain ten embrasures, 
each about fifteen yards apart. The casemates are lined with 
malava wood, and the platforms beneath the guns are formed of 
;massive piles, the quantity of wood used being almost incredible. 
The whole is covered with a hard composition formed of red, 
clayey earth, sand, lime, atid a paste made from boiled rice ; this 
is spread in layers about an inch thick and firmly hammered down 
by rows of^soldiers holding rams ; and one layer being thus ham- 
mered, another is put on. Accommodation for the men working 
the guns is provided in strong hardwood houses in rear of and 
between the batteries. The ea^th for concrete is brought up in 
papigos from Ningpo. The casemates measure about fifty feet at 
the base, taken from the top of the berm, and are about fifteen 
feet high. The embrasures are fixed in a heavy iron frame com- 
posed of four three-quarter inch plates, and are protected by iron 
doors. In rear of the forts are five camps, each about one hundred 
yards, square, giving a dear internal space of ninety yards and 
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holding one thousand men each. The forts are well built wi^h 
twent7>feet-high mud parapets and bastions, with a wet ditch 
outside. Within are substantial brick houses forming bomfortable 
quarters for both troops and officers ; the granary and audience- 
hall being in the centre. The soldiers are taken from all the 
eighteen provinces of China, the greater part, however, coming 
from I^gan-ffini In each camp were seen four brass howi^rs. 

The dight sketch is we think sufficient to show that the Chinese 
have devoted much time and industry to the subject of fortifica- 
tion, however deficient their armaments may be in other respects: 
and it is not to bo denied that the forts at Woosung, when com- 
pleted, are likely to prove a very serious obstacle to any invading 
Xmrty that may attempt to enter the Hwang-pfi. And this leads 
us to the consideration of another matter of great importance, 
namely their Arsenals ; the establishment of which is an enter- 
prise which calls for the serious attention of foreigners. In many 
respects it is one upon which the authorities may claim much 
congratulation. The Arsenals of China have led to the warm 
encouragement of engineering science by the official class, and are 
rapidly bringing about the opening of the vast coal-fields which have 
hitherto lain perdus in the interior of the country. The Chinese 
Government is generally unfortunate in its purchase of arms 
through foreign agents, and particularly in its contracts for 
gunboats built abroad. As we have already remarked, it has to 
no small extent been the loser, and is learning through much un- 
pleasant experience that the sooner it is independent of its foreign 
purveyors the better and the cheaper for the country. But its 
Arsenals, as might be expected, are still grievously mismanaged. 
It is a well-known fact that the Chinese Government has recently 
expended immense sums of money in the purchase of arms and 
ammunition, as well as of ships, from Europe, in anticipation of a 
war with somebody. This naturally leads us to enquire why, with 
the four large and expensive Arsenals which have been in operation 
for several years, China should neither have on. hand nor be able 
to produce for herself, a good proportion of the proper war material 
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required for this emei^ncy. There is evidently Tr>i(mniTiflff.TnATi t, 
somewhere, and it may not prove an uninteresting tasV if we 
endeavour to point out where the fault appears to he. * At any 
rate, His Imperial Majesty’s Arsenals will he none the worse for 
the little wholesome ventilation we propose to give them, 
e These Arsenals appear to owe their origin chiefly to the T’ai-p’ing 
rebellion. It was during the progress of that movement that the 
fact of the vast superiority of Western arms and ships was forced 
upon the minds of the dreamy Government officials, and they were 
led to see the necessity for Arsenals and dockyards like those of 
foreign countries. Further, the arms required for the suppression 
of the T’ai-p’ings had to he purchased at very dear rates from the 
few foreigners who could he found to supply them: while the 
circumstances attending the disbanding of the Lay-Oshorne fleet 
were such as to point in an unmistakeahle manner to the expediency 
of China being able to buUd a navy for Jierself. The main object 
that was nominally kept in view in the establishment of the present 
Arsenals and dockyards, was that natives might there learn the 
theory and practice of the various branches of mechanical engineer- 
ing. Foreigners were of course regarded as indispensable at the 
beginning, both to set up and start the machinery and to produce 
a supply of arms, ammunition and ships for immediate use. At 
the same time, native workmen and foremen were to be taught 
thoroughly all that might be necessary for them to know to enable 
them to manage and carry on the whole work themselves without 
foreign assfstance. It was also contemplated to open coal and iron 
mines in the vicinity of these Arsenals, at the most convenient 
places for communication, so that China might not have to purchase 
these indispensable materials fnpn foreign countries. This idea of 
future self-dependence was not at all a bod one, and if it had been 
vigorously and thoroughly carried out China would by this time 
have been able to produce for herself all the munitions she now 
requires to have in readiness in case of war. 

■ We believe that the first attempt at an Arsenal was made at 
Soochdw towards the close of the T’ai-p’ing rebellion. A large 
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workshop was started, and shot, shell and war-rockets were ma^e 
in abundance. Subsequently this establishment was removed to 
Nanking under the superintendence of Dr. Macartney, Vhere it has 
gradually increased in size and importance, so that at present it 
ought to be able to turn out considerable quantittes of war-rockets 
and ammunition of all ki n ds. Next in order of time comes tb^ 
Kiangnan Arsenal, which was commenced near Shanghai in the 
year 1865. It has from time to time been greatly enlarged, and 
now is perhaps five times the size that it was some seven years ago 
when first laid out. It has extensive factories for making all kinds 
of large and small arms, shot and shell, steam-engines and boilers, 
and yards for building wooden and iron ships. There is also a 
large dock. At the Lung-hwa Pagoda there are extensive gun- 
powder and cartridge works in active operation, also under the 
management of the officials of this Arsenal. There is also a sepa- 
rate factory near the north-east corner of the Arsenal, where are 
steam hammers and other plant required for forging heavy guns. 
The Foochow Ai'senal dates from 1867, when the buildings were 
commenced. It is not strictly speaking an Arsenal, but a dockyard, 
since it is exclusively devoted to the building and equipment of 
sliips. It appears that its director, M. Giquel, undertook that 
within five years from the commencement of the works, the Chinese 
officers, students and workmen should learn completely how to 
buUd, command and navigate steamships without foreign assistance, 
and also how to construct and manage tlie necessaiy machinery. 
A large and well ananged dockyard with the requisife buildings 
and machines has sprung up within the specified time, and a mis- 
cellaneous fleet of wooden ships has been built, equipped and man- 
ned according to promise. Tlie Tientsin Arsenal comes last on the 
list, having been commenced about 1868. This place has extensive 
gunpowder works, and, like that at Nanldng, has greatly increased 
its operations. It appears to be chiefly employed in the manufac- 
ture of all kinds of ammunition, and lately of guns and small arms. 
Arsenals are also in course of construction at Canton, Tsi-ngan 
Fu, and Hangchow, and the high officials of the other provinces are 
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8ai(]^ to be using great endeavours to induce tbe Government to 
allow tHem to establish Arsenals to supjdy arms and ammunition 
for the use of the portions of the Empire under their control 
The above hasty sketch embraces about all that is generally 
known respecting these institutions. We pause now to ask n gain 
wl)y,‘ with such hu^e and expensive establishments in operation 
for, say, five years, capable, we are informed, of turning out 'many 
times as much work as they have done and swallowing up annually 
millions of taels — ^why should it be necessary for China at a 
sudden crisis to have to expend such immense sums for iron-clads, 

• arms and a mm u n ition, instead of being already in great part, if not 
wholly, supplied from her own resources ? We do not hesitate to 
say that after making all due allowances for the shortness of time 
they have been established and the difficulties to be overcome, 
these Arsenals have nevertheless proved to be on the whole a 
decided failure, and that the Government would have been as well, 
if not better, off without them, than with them ; and moreover, that 
unless great changes are made in the method of working them in 
future, they will in all probability continue to be a great drain on 
the revenue of the country, without producing any proportionate 
advantages. 

In the first place let us consider how and by whom these Arsenals 
and dockyards are managed. One would have imagined that the 
Chinese Government before beginning such works as these would 
have applied to some foreign Power for suitable men to undertake 
the superiutendence, whom they could have consulted with con- 
fidence as to what China really required. It is true that sudi 
naval constructors as Held, or such Arsenal directors as Anderson, 
are not to be easily met with ; but stiU it would not have been 
difficult to have thus obtained thoroughly experienced practical 
and scientific men. In five years, if allowed free scope for their 
talent, they could have made the -Arsenals and dockyards of China, 
. as well as their productions, such as would well bear comparison 
with those of Western countries. But instead of this, the Govern- 
ment seems to have left the establishment and management chiefly 
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in the hands of a few ordinary native officials, whose chief qjiali- 
fications, in all probability, are a knowledge of the Chinese classics 
and the ability to write fine essays and poems. At*any rate, they 
are ignorant of the first principles of the sciences and arts in which 
they ought to be thoroughly grounded to occupy such a responsible 
position. These officials are said to engage and discharge foreign 
engineers and workmen, to give orders and then countermand 
them, and to purchase and use machinery and materials all in the 
most random manner possible. If they ever condescend to ask 
foreigners for advice, they seem generally to act as directly opposite 
to it as possible. At the Foochow and Nanking Arsenals these* 
eccentricities do not of course exist to anything like such an extent 
as in the others, because in the former, M. Giquel, and in the latter 
Dr. Macartney, have been more or less associated with the native 
officials in the management. But mth such drawbacks as these, 
can it be wondered at that the Chinese Arsenals are not a success ? 

We have for some time past endeavoured to obtain statistics and 
information that would serve to institute a comparison between the 
money swallowed up by these establishments, and the value of the 
things produced. But in this important particular the Chinese 
Arsenals are a sealed book. Visitors, it is true, are allow’od to go 
over any of the spacious buildings full of machinery without let or 
hindrance. No attempt is made to conceal tlie waste of time, 
wages, or materials. But the complicated arrangements by which 
these establishments are managed, the power that appoints the 
officials, supplies and apportions the funds, and explains to the 
satisfaction of the Government all the bungles that are made — 
these are subjects beyond our power to fathom. There are “ wheels 
“ within wheels.” " Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
"doeth” seems to bo the motto. However much we might like to 
see a detailed account of the sums reported as expended annually 
in these Arsenals and docl^ards, our cariosity cannot be gratified, 
for no statistics are made public. We do not, however, give the 
officials who manage these Arsenals credit for being one whit more 
honest or more scrupulous in the use of the money that comes into 
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the^ hands than native officials generallj are in any other capacity. 
Bat we venture to surmise that every ship or gun or rifle t.Tiat - 
comes fix>m these establishments costs, from one cause and another, 
perhaps five times what it could be purchased for in Europe and 
laid down in China, and in this respect China would be for better 
off.without these Arsenals at all. 

As regards the quality and suitability of the productions, there 
are more data that can be seized upon. The Foochow Arsenal, for 
instance, seems to have spent aU its energies in building and equip- 
ping a miscellaneous fleet of ehips of different size, not one of 
> which is armour-clad, or able to stand before a aTna.ll iron-clad 
armed with a heavy gun of modem constraction. A few wooden 
ships were all very well just as despatch-boats or transports ; but 
why not have built, say, two small despatch-boats, two small 
transports and two large transports, reserving the balance of funds 
for three or four serviceable iron-clads ? Then again the Kiangnan 
Arsenal has built a few wooden gunboats and certain heavy old- 
fashioned Avooden frigates, such as European nations have long 
ceased to construct. None of these are armour-clad. The money 
these next-to-useless encumbrances have cost the Government 
would, all things considered, Imve bought two serviceable iron- 
clads armed with the heaviest guns and able to give a good account 
of themselves when required. The engines of these frigates are of 
a stm more antiquated form than the vessels themselves, and their 
consumption of coal will be so much greater than that of modem 
engines that one can hardly imagine this important item of expense 
ever having entered into the calculations of the designers. We might 
go on in the same w^y to notice the guns and rifles that have been 
made at these places, and stdl find the same results of misdirection ; 
but we hasten to show how utterly* the main object for which the 
Arsenals were established has fallen short of being realized. As 
far as we can understand there is not one of them that can in any 
department do without foreign employds. How many natives are 
there in all the Arsenals put together that can design a pair of 
engines, lay down the lines of a ship or make a workmg drawipg 
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of a guii and carriage ? In fact, where brain work is required,rand 
the faculty of imitation cannot be brought into play, the Chinese 
mechanic or draughtsman would most probably fail It is seen 
in the case of the Foochow Arsenal, where the instruction of Chi- 
nese in mechanical as well as scientific pursuits has been carefully 
attended to, that without foreign assistance the natives are com- 
paratively helpless. When the foreign engineers, etc., had complet- 
ed their term of service and returned to Europe, the establishment 
soon went to ruin, and the indispensable foreigners had to be asked 
to return. In the other Arsenals w4iero no definite plan of instruc- 
tion is pursued, foreigners could hardly be dispensed with for a « 
single day. The main object for which these Arsenals were esta- 
blished has evidently not yet begun to be achieved. 

In conclusion we may add that if the imbecile Government of 
China relies on ignorant officials to manage all affairs connected 
with its Arsenals, without having their doings made public, or 
kept in check in any way — and if these officials have their own 
ends to serve and care not one straw for the success of the estab- 
lishments they control, beyond what may immediately further 
their own private interests, — China will continually have to buy 
an tmdue proportion of her arms and ammunition, as well as ships- 
of-war, from Europe. The Foochow Arsenal has undoubtedly been 
the most successful of all, and this is the result of foreign direc- 
torship. We believe that if M. Giquel had been allowed iviili- 
miied control of that establishment and funds, its success 
in supplying the real need of the Government wo^jld been been 
far greater. A thoroughly efficient foreigner put in authority over 
all the Arsenals and dockyards as Inspectof-General would soon 
work wonders ; and if left at liberty to open coal and iron mines 
would soon produce all the shi^s, arms and ammunition China re- 
quires, at prices not much above those of Europe. But this plan 
of course would not suit the ideas of Chinese officialdom, for there 
could be no peculation. In short, we are inclined to believe that 
these costly Arsenals and dockyards form a most convenient chan- 
nel into which a good proportion of the revenue of the country 
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can, be easily diverted and lost sight of in ways that the ignorant 
Government is quite unable to investigate. Were this not the 
case, we er^ct that these establishments, so far from iTmi-mmitig 
in size and number every year, would soon dwindle into insigni> 
ficance, and finally collapse, as Woolwich Dockyard and other places 
haye done. Other Governments find it far cheaper to have their 
slops, etc., supplied by tender from private firms, and China, if 
she studied economy, would find the same. 

Eeverting for a moment to the subject of armaments in gene- 
ral, we must not forget that the Government is even now 
> engaged in attempting to bring about a great and radical reform 
in its military affairs. A year or two ago Tso Tsung-t’ang, the 
greatest soldier in the country next to li Hung-chang, presented 
a scheme for the reorganisation of the army which, though almost 
audacious in its magnitude, nevertheless recommended itself very 
strongly to the authorities. At present the standing army of Chi- 
na is split up and divided among the Eigh^n Provinces in a way 
- which robs it of more than half its inherent strength. It is virtu- 
ally a number of separate contingents, each under the command of 
the local or provincial magnates and practically independent of the 
Central Government Tso’s desire is to concentrate these scatter- 
ed forces, to bring them more under the immediate power of Pe- 
king, and so render the army a united and homogeneous force. Li 
Hung-diang, the Viceroy of Chihli, and Shin Pao-chin, the Vice- 
roy of the Liang Kiang (Eiang-su and Eiang-si), support Tso in 
the proposed measure, although Shin is said to consider the 
changes too radical and violent to be adopted suddenly, and advo- 
cates a mote compromising policy. The Government hesitates to 
centralise the army too rapidly towards Peking, not daring to do 
anything that will place a fresh'accession of power in the hands 
of whose headquarters are at Tientsin. But the reforms are 
* still progressing slowly. Probably Shin is the safest as well as 
the most valuable public man now in China, li is known to look 
favourably upon the opening of the’eountry by means of railways ; 
but his policy in this direction has for its object the emancipation 
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of China from foreign influence, and he thinks by adopting foreign 
appliances in developing its resources to bring about, eventually, 
the pacific expulsion of foreigners. But here we are •straying from 
our subject; and the present chapter is, perhaps, already long 
enough. 


CHATTER VI. 

The Kingdom of Liuchiu. 

m 

The relationship of the Liuchiu Islands to the two great Eastern 
Powers in their immediate neighbourhood for a long time partook 
of that peculiar vagueness and ambiguity which characterise the 
mutual rights and obligations of semi-civilised peoples. At the 
time of the Formosan struggle there was of course more or less in- 
terest attaching to the political status of the little kingdom, al- 
though it was naturally thrown into the shade by the more impor- 
tant c|ucstion of the fealty of Foimosa ; but it will be remembered 
that the settlement of the difficulty involved a double issue. Not 
only was it decided that the Chinese held sway over the aborigi- 
nal portions of the Beautiful Island as well as over the civilised 
tracts along the coast, but the very terms of their capitulation to 
the Japanese implied an acknoAvledgment that the latter nation 
was the suzerain of Liuchiu. For many years the question seems 
to have been a moot point. Owning one lord and paying homage 
t6 another m a task calculated to call into play the very highest 
diplomatic accomplislunents, and the attempt is one which can 
hardly fail to result in a fiasco. The position of such a nation, too, 
is so utteily and hopelessly anomalous that we, with our European 
ideas, can hardly understand the possibility of its continuance for 
a single year. It is very much as though the Gaikwar of Baroda^ 
after receiving his Crown at the hands of a British Viceroy, were 
to send a deputation the next year to offer tribute and perform 
acts of homage to the Emperor of (xermany, and the Emperor were 
to receive the Embassy as a matter of course and graciously accept 
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its presents. We therefore think it may not be uninteresting 
to cast a glance over the past history of the kingdom of Liuchiu, 
and attempt to form some judgment as to what c6nstitutes one 
state the vassal of another in the eyes of these Eastern monarchs. 

The liuchiuans themselves are apparently a mixed race, with 
probably some element of Malayan blood. They are small, in 
stature, and far superior to both the Coreans and Formosans in 
natural civilisation. The state seems to have been founded about 
the seventh century by a Prince of Japan, who governed under 
the title of the Heavenly Descendant (T’ien-sun) — analogous to 
that of the Tenno or Ten-wo, the title of the present Emperor of« 
that country and the Japanese form of T’ien-wang or Heavenly 
Prince. As far as we can discover from the meagre details at our 
command, there seems to have been no subsequent interference 
with the little kingdom on the part of either China or Japan for 
several centuries ; it was subject to various internal changes, one 
dynasty succeeded another, the original reigning family was ousted 
by a rival clan named the Shun-t’ien, but eventually recovered 
its rights, only however to lose them again shortly afterwards, 
when a succession of dynasties attained in turn the power of the 
realm. The name of Liuchiu, or Hanging Globes, was bestowed 
upon the group by a king, who reigned about the middle of the 
sixteenth century ; and it was in the reign of his son, Sio-nei, that 
the independence of Liuchiu received its coup de grdee. The 
Prince of Satsuma, a warlike and turbulent adventurer, basing his 
claims probably upon the original establishment of the kingdom' 
by a Japanese, swooped down upon it, overcame the Liuchiuan 
forces, obtained possession of the King, and carried him off to 
Japan, where he kept him a close prisoner for four years. At the 
expiration of this period, howeVer, he restored him to his throne ; 
but the independence of Liuchiu was at an end. Thus far there 
is no trace whatever of any Chinese claims to seigniory ; but it 
appears that during the latter period of their freedom the Liuchiuans 
had not been wanting in marlks of respect to the great Empire in 
vrhose neighbourhood they dwelt. It was in the year 1373 that 
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the §rst complimentary tribute was sent by the reigning Prince to 
the Chinese Emperor Hung-wu, the founder of the dynasty of 
Ming. The Chinese received the Embassy with much com- 
placency, as a proper acknowledgment of the world-wide influence 
of their monarch, who " overflowed with tender compassion for the 
“ poor savages that dwelt in the unlettered wastes outside the pale 
“ of civilised humanity but they neither exercised authority nor 
extended protection towards them. The Liuchiuaus seem to liave 
been actuated not only by the soit of unreasoning loyalty which 
is the natural sentiment of a tifty state for a gigantic empire, and 
•which was shared hy all the petty nations in the far East, such as 
Siam, Annam, Burmah and Corea, but entertained a very honest 
admiration for the literature and civilisation of the Chinese. They 
looked uijon the principles of Chinese governuicnt as a model of 
1‘ectitudc and enlightenment, and taught the ethics of Confucius 
in all their schools. Twenty-seven years gtftorwards we find the 
Liiujliiuaii ruler soliciting the confirmation of his prerogatives and 
Ills investiture with the kingly powder at the hands of the Em- 
peror, thus instituting a custom whicjli appears to have been con- 
tinued by all his successors down to within a very few years of 
tlie present date. The documents which passed between the two 
co\iutries on these occasions are hulicrous in the extreme as con- 
cerns the phraseology employed, but tlu^y both contain expressions 
of mutual regard' and kindly sentiment which are not at aU uii- 
pleasing. The terms in which the Ihince characterises the in- 
finite benovolAce and power of the Emperor are such as would 
only be applied by Westerns to the Supreme Being ; he “ lies pros- 
“ trate under the senfle of Imperial favour whicli in its grand scope 
“ can reach even to look after the glcpy of distant lands: theAnto- 
cratic Virtue is vast and diflusWc” — and so on. lie acknowdedges 
in his Memorial of Thanks for Investiture “ the Dragon-bordered 
rroclainatioii which has caused our national Cods to revive from 
'' their lethargy ; ” and humbly thanks the Emjicror for his ' phoe- 
' nix comtnands.' The Emperor acknowledges grandly the ' palin- 
* leaf missive * of the Prince, and returns his ' silken mandates ' to 
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the poor Prince’s ‘ rural hamlet.’ But interspersed with all this 
Oriental arrogance is much kind and excellent advice as to the go- 
vernment of his realm, and the assurance that in the Imperial Pa- 
lace dwelt one “ who would npt forget the kindness ” of his vassal. 
Such a relation existing between a great power and a small one is 
really of a very pleasing and proper nature, stripped* of course of 
the absurd trappings of Eastern metaphor. Still, the question na- 
turally arises what Japan can have thought of all this, and how, if 
she claimed the suzerainty of these Islands, she can have submit- 
ted to the holder of her fief receiving his crown at the hands of a 
powerful rival ; and we frankly confess that we are unable to com- 
prehend the anomaly. But although the Liuchiuans are descended 
from the Japanese — possessing nevertheless a strong admixture of 
foreign blood — and speak a dialect of the Japanese language, they 
appear never to have reganled their suzerains with any superfluity 
of affection. They have kept up a commerce with Japan, but their 
sympathies have always been on the side of China, and their re- 
spect for her is unbounded. At the same time there has never been 
any agreement between their rulers and the Emperor who over- 
flows so copiously with tender compaasion for them, Which would 
justify them in expecting any energetic action in their favour, 
should occasion arise. The overtures of friendship have always 
come from Liuchiu, and been accepted with much patronising 
grace by the superior Power, as the homage due to her rank as the 
Central Kingdom ; but Japan has been the true mistress of the Is- 
lands throughout, and lately, as we know, has asse^d her right so 
vigorously that the Liuchiuan embassies to Pekingwill probably ne- 
ver be repeated. For years the tribute-bearefe were courteously re- 
ceived, and the Japanese were either too proud or too nonchalant to 
interfere. On the last occasion, however, the J apanese Ambassador 
expressed his disapi)robation in strong terms, remonstrating with 
Prince Kung upon having lent his countenance to so irregular a 
proceeding ; an act on his part which seemed pecvdiarly ungraceful 
to his Japanese Excellency, occurring as it did when the Formosan 
quarrel, which originally arose out of the murder of some Liuchiu- 
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ans, Jiad just been amicably settled. The Liuchinans were there- 
upon given to understand that, being formally regarded by the very 
terms of that Mjustment as under the protection of Japan, they 
must discontinue their missions to Peking for the future : an order 
which they appear to have taken most grievously to heart. Of 
course it was reasonable enough. By full consent of China, Liuchiu 
had been declared a dependency of the Japanese Government, and 
was now constituted a Han* or corporation ; any attempt at a 
divided allegiance was therefore not to be permitted. But dis- 
content seems to have nm so hi^, that the brother of the Liuchiuan 
•King lately presented a formal petition to Sanjio, the Prime Minis- 
ter of Japan, expostulating in the most earnest manner against so 
cruel an injunction. “It is now five hundred years,” says the 
Prince, “ that we have enjoyed the kindly protection of China, and 
“ were we now to discontinue our connection with that Empire it 
“would be at once ungrateful and unjust. It is known to all 
“ nations that we pay tribute alike to China and Japan, and if we 
“ continued our tribute to China it would not involve us in any new 
“ tributary relation. Now, if His Majesty the Mikado would gra- 
“ ciously permit the continuance of our connection with China, it 
“would reflect lustre upon the virtues of His Majesty, and the 
“ world will not say that this is unreasonable.” It strikes us that 
if the world said anything at all about so small a matter, it would 
say that such a request w'as, on i)rincix>le, most unreasonable- 
“ Being a small temtory,” he continues, “ and deiJendent as tribu- 
“ taries on twe* empires, we have enjoyed protection and quiet for 
“ five hundred years. But if we now suddenly discontinue our 
“ connection with China, without a sufficient reason, it would cause 


• The Japanese Han no longer exist in th# Empire itself. They were all convert- 
ed into Ken in 1871 or 1872. They were what con best be realized under the English 
word elan, but did not q^nite correspond to that. Their names connoted the di.strict 
in which the class lived as well as the members of the class themselves. They were 
mostly under Daimios, and after the abolition of those latter the Hon were also 
abolished and their liabilities, &c., taken ov^r by the Imperial Government. The 
districts formerly known as Han were called Ken, and the Hon oignnisation, which 
resembled a corporation, gave way to the Kon system, wliif-h is more allied to the 
French system of Prefectures. 
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US great iiicoiivenieiice, and seriously affect our Chinese tiprde." 
He then renews liis entreaties that their relations may not be 
severed, but that they may be permitted to remafla as hitherto. 
And if that cannot l)e, the Minister is urged to negotiate with 
China upon the subject, to whose decision the Liuchiuans profess 
tliemselves willing to bow. But tliey are much exercised in their 
minds at the idea of becoming a Japanese Hany and are most anxious, 
too, that their ancient form of Government may be preserved to 
them. The Japanese Minister for Foreign Affairs decided three 
years ago tliat neither tlieir naticftiality nor the mode of tlieir 
Administration should be altered, and in 1874, when tlio supervi-* 
sion of Liuchiuan affairs was transferred from the Guaimusho to 
the Naimusho, a verbal order was received from Hayashi Gako to 
a similar effect. Such were the princi])al arguments put forward 
by the King's brother; and since then the Japanese have decided 
to turn the pljice into a military garrison for tlie sake of doing 
something wdth it. 

The next most natural enquiry is, wdiat is tlie real sttite of feeling 
with regard to the question, in Jajian; and now we came to the 
curious part of the wliole business. It is of course only natural to 
suppose that the Governnieut is anxious, for some reason or other, 
to retain Liuchiu within. its grasj), and to prevent any atteni]:>t at 
encroachment on the part of China. There is no doul)t that the 
possession of a gimip of islands, situated as Liuchiu is, may be of 
immense advantage to a gicat country in time of war. Had we only 
such a'grouj), where w^e could sbition a regiment and which we could 
use as an independent house of call in the Pacific Ocean, our posi- 
tion in the East would be materially improved. But .as regards Ja- 
pan, the public feeling ai)pears to be against it; that is, if we can form 
any idea of that feeling from the native newsj)apers. The IIocM 
Shimhim devoted a very ably written and somewliat amusing arti- 
cle to the consideration of the matter, deprecating in the strongest 
terms the unprofitable expenditure now incurred. The arguments 
of the writer arc tersely put. He asks what benefit to Japan will 
ever accrue from the possession of these islands ; what diminution 
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of t»xes it is likely to bring about ; what the Japanese will gain by 
garrisoning the islands for their protection against invaders ; and 
whether theyf the Japanese, will be more feared by “Rngland, Bus- 
sia, France or Prussia in consequence ? To this last question we 
think we may safely hazard a negative reply. The condition of the 
Imperial treasury, urges the native paper, is not such as to justify 
th| Japanese in spending large sums of money on people who dis- 
like them, who treat their benefits with ingratitude, who flout their 
ambassadors, and whose only true loyalty is given entirely to China. 
“And what has hitherto been the result of Japan’s beneficence ?” 

• asks our writer, here rising almost into eloquence. “ Nothing more 
“ than this : that last July, when a terrible disease fell upon the 
“Liuchiuan pigs and killed numbers of them, the enterprising 
“ natives salted the poisonous meat, and exported it by junk- 
“ loads to Japan ! Is it not hopeless,” he asks, working up to the 
climax of his argument in a tone of reproachful indignation, “ to 
“ expect a reproductive outlay from a country whose highest ambi- 
“ tion is to export diseased pork, from w'hich doubtless many of the 
“people have died? Look at the present condition of Japan. 
“ There is no surplus in the treasury, and there is a multitude of 
“ reforms which we ought at first to make in this country before 
“ seeking other places in which to begin, them. We therefore say 
“ to the Government and our countrymen that useful and precious 
“ treasure ought not to be lavished to maintain showy but useless 
“ honours.” 

Such appciirs to bo the opinion of many of the Japanese, and 
we confess oiu'selvcs much interested in the eventual result of the 
dispute. It is nothing to be surprised at when we find a strug- 
gling nation like Japan encumbered with dependencies and at a 
loss to turn its territorial wealth to good account. Japan is 
evidently unable at present to do well by her foreign possessions ; 
she has quite enough to do to look after her own affairs. As far 
as the Islands themselves are concerned, they would be a most 
desirable acquisition, both as regards political value (from their 
situation) and their exceeding beauty, fertility, and salubrity of 
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climate. The southern portion of Great liuchiu can only be cpm- 
pared to one vast enchanting garden^ teeming with flowers and 
fruit, fanned by the purest ocean breezes, and inhabiteti by a docile, 
studious and intelligent population. This charming realm, like a 
floating kingdom in a fairy-tale, is the rightful and undisputed pos- 
session of the Japanese ; but the natives do not like their lords and 
masters, and long to be under the Government of the greater Em- 
pire, which looks but coldly on their loyalty. China has given no 
signs of wishing to annex Liuchiu, though she has always treated 
the little Kingdom with such lofty* kindness and goodwill. The 
Gordian knot might, however, be cut, were Great Britain disposed ^ 
to enter the market as a purchaser. As the Spectator said some 
time ago, our position in the East will never be assured until we 
have an island in the Pacific Ocean which we can use as a second 
Malta, where we can gamson troops and land them in Shanghai 
in a few days. The English would be able to turn the territoiy 
to account where the Japanese now fail ; and to reap practical ad- 
vantage from a possession which, as far as its present owners are 
concerned, appears to be, not only a white elephant, but a very 
unmanageable and costly animal too. 




* CHAPTEE VII. 

Legendary Corea. 

» 

In the days of yore, there lived a Prince of the Kao-kiu-li in 
the north-west portion of China, who had in his power the daughter 
of the Yellow river. He kept her a close prisoner in his Palace ; 
but one day, the Sun, perceiving the beauty of the captive Prin- 
cess, poured the effulgency of his rays over her with such good ef- 
fect that she bore to him an egg the size of a bushel ; which, when 
broken, was found to contain an infant Prince of great fairness. 
Wlien the child grew up, he received the name of Chu-mo-ni, 
which meant Great Archer, and was appointed Steward of the 
Eoyal Stud. One day, when out hunting, the king permitted him 
to shoot ; and the youth acquitted himself so much better than 
his royal master tljat the latter determined on his destruction. 
Chu-mo-ni, learning the murderous designs of the king, took to 
flight, and left the Court in secret. During his wanderings he came 
to a river, which he found it almost impossible to cross ; and the 
case was urgent, for every moment brought his pursuers nearer to 
him. ‘"Alas ! '' he cried, “ shall I, who am the offspring of the Sun, 
“ and the grandson Of the Huang-ho, be arrested on the banks of 
“ this river without any power tp overcome the obstacle ? ” But 
scarcely were the words out of his mouth, than all the fishes that 
were disporting themselves in the blue depths of the transparent 
stream entwined their bodies together, thereby forming them- 
selves into a living, silvery bridge, Qver which he passed in safe- 
ty. W^hen he arrived on the other side there met him three 
personages, one of whom was dressed in a garment of hemp. 
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another in an embroidered robe, while the third was drape^ in 
river-weeds ; and they accompanied him to the city of Ki-chin- 
kow, where he took the name of Kao, and founded! the kingdom 
of Kao-li 

Thus runs one of the ancient legends respecting the early history 
of Corea. Like all similar myths, it is fanciful and unmeaning 
enough ; but in the reputed descent of the Corean nation from the 
amours of the Yellow Elver’s daughter and the Sun, it is not im- 
possible to trace some faint corroboration of the theory that, in 
years gone by, the present peninsula of Corea was part of the 
mainland of Pe-chih-li — a tradition which may be found in a* 
certain old Chinese book entitled Kwan-yv^hi, where we read that 
the ancient city where the King of Corea held liis court was built 
in a place which now forms a recognised portion of that province. 
Many, though vague, are the stories we have been told of this fair, 
strange land ; but of its early history we know little enough. We 
can only say that it was originally inhabited by several distinct 
tribes, among which were the Muy, the Han, and the Kao-kiu-li ; 
and that these were afterw^ards all united under the common name 
of Kao-li, of which our English word ‘Corea’ is an obvious cor- 
ruption. Towards the end of the sixteenth century, and just about 
the time when they were the source of so much tiwhle and dis- 
tress to China, the Japanese invaded the country and conquered 
it ; but the Coreans, assisted by the Tartars, who had then com- 
pleted the subjection of the Great Empire, shook oil’ their yoke 
and drove them out. They paid a heavy price, however, for their 
release, by immediately falling into the hands of their deliverers ; 
although the Manchus found them a difficult people to deal with, 
for when they attempted to int^duce the tonsure among them the 
Coreans raised the banner of revolt, and it took aU tlie tact and 
ingenuity of the reigning family to quell their indignation. The 
native sovereign held his sceptre in suzerainty from the Emperor 
of China, who generally depijted a Prince of the blood-royal to 
perform the ceremony of investiture; and, to judge from the 
memorials addressed by the petty monarch to his Imperial neigh- 
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bouifc the relations between them seem to have been aln'n to those 
of a sovereign and his Viceroy. 

So far, thAefore, the Coreans seem to have a sort of cousin- 
german relationship with the Chinese. But they have had a good 
deal to do with the J apanese too, in by-gone years, and a 
Japanese writer informs us that to the Coreans his countrjnnen 
owe a certain amount of their education ; just so much, indeed, as 
they have in common with the people of China. This is a very 
interesting and remarkable fact. At the time that Corea was 
divided into three separate principalities, we are told tliat a cer- 
tain famous Empress, a sort of Japanese Boadicea, bearing the 
somewhat comic name of Jingo, went over to Shiura, — one of the 
aforesaid states ; that while there she waged fierce warfare with 
the two other states, and eventually succeeded in making them 
tributaries to Japan. This happened in the year 200 of our era. 
Tin’s condition of affairs seems to have continued for about ten 
centuries, during which time, says the Japanese historian, “ the 
“ doctiines of Confucius and Sakj'a Mouni, the Chinese characters, 
“ and many other arts, ^ocrc brought from Corea to civilise this court- 
“ try ; and all that we gave them in return was a lesson how to 
“ take a beating.” It is curious to learn from a native of Japan that 
Corea was the medium through which his countrymen acquired 
the accomjdishments and arts that originally came from China. 
Then about twelve hundrod years after the time of the Empress 
Jingo, the Japanese ruler, Tai-kee, conceived an intense desire to 
achieve the ednquest of China. To do this, however, it was neces- 
sary to pass through the Corean territory, and he accordingly asked 
permission of the King; but the king refused point-blank, and 
Tai-kee, enniged at the rebuff, declared war against Corea instead 
of attacking China, and ovenan the kingdom utterly. “ No bene- 
" fit, however,” says our writer, " accrued from this to us. On the 
“ contrary, indeed ; for we spent a vast sum of money in carrying 
“ on the war, which impoverished us*enormously.” 

Now the communications which have reached us hitherto from Co- 
rea have been few and indirect. Tn the truest sense of the word it is 
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a terra iiicognita, a sealed book, secured by iron clasps ■which, Jiow- 
ever, once forced, may possibly disclose treasures of inestimable va- 
lue. The country was at one time said to be rich in gflld, and so rich 
in silver as to have given rise to the fable that in one of the fast- 
nesses of the interior there lies a mountain consisting entirely of 
that precious but now somewhat depreciated metal; while iron, 
copper, and salt abound. Nearly every Western expedition which 
has been made to its shores has been attended with circumstances 
of a more or less romantic nature, and has also proved more or less 
a failure. The mysterious visit of the steamer China, vulgarised 
though it was by the undeniable air of filibustering which pervaded* 
it, nevertheless gave rise to the keenest interest. Stories and 
rumours reached us of clandestine incursions into the country, 
under cover of darkness; midnight raids upon royal catacombs, 
aud the unearthing of golden coffins of priceless worth ; with other 
marvels of a similarly entertaining and startling kind. The in- 
tricracies which ■were involved in this expedition were simply be- 
wildering, and in spite of two political trials to which it gave rise 
have, we believe, never been completely unravelled to this day. 
The French and American Expeditions were both failures; the 
former never pretended to be anything else, while the latter, puffed 
though it was by despatches and bulletins couched in imposing 
phraseology, and by subsequent photographs of the leaders of the 
party standing in grand attitudes, with fingers pointing exploringly 
to a map upon the table, can never be remembered as anything 
else than a fiasco, reflecting but little credit upon those who placed 
themselves in so false a position as to commence an undertaking 
they were utterly unable to carry through. ^Jut the report which 
was brought back by these di%rent spies was a very goodly one. 
The laud was .said to be beautiful in the extreme, rich. in the most 
luxuriant foliage, abounding in springs, and basking in the smiles of 
the bluest of blue skies — more like Italy, in fact, than any other 
Asiatic countiy. It is therefore hardly to be wondered at that the 
inhabitants of so fair a realm should have resisted the incursions of 
the Western foreigner of whom they knew so little, and of whom 
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■whak they did know was so very unattractive. But the period of 
Corea’s seclusion is now drawing to a close. For some years past 
n sort of one-^ded, hostile courtship has been carried on between 
Corea and Japan, and an unprovoked attack by some Corean forts 
upon the Japanese men-of-war engaged in surveying the coast in a 
pasticularly dangerous spot at last brought mattois to a crisis. 
For several weeks the storm seemed imminent, and both news and 
rumour combined to predict a speedy rupture between the two 
countries. The cause of discontent was a just one. For years 
Corea had kept herself in jdalous isolation from her nearest 
•neighboiirs, and- situated as she is Injtween two great powers on 
either side of her, it is only strange that she should have preserved 
this policy so long. Not content, however, with a neutral attitude, 
she had shown herself in a most ill-conditioned and disagreeable 
light, and the danger which threatened aU vessels which ventured 
too near her inhospitable coasts was a perpqtual source of irritation. 
At length the climax came, and it is undeniable that through the 
negociations which ensued the Japanese acted with much credit. 
On one hand they sent an ambassador to the Corean Court, the 
instructions given to whom were of a stringently pacific character. 
The minutiae of his conduct were laid down in detail, everything 
he said or did was to be most conciliatory, and he was, above all, 
to guard against giving offence to the meanest magistrate he might 
be brought in contact "witli. Meanwhile another ambassador was 

m 

despatched to China, the recognised suzerain of Corea, to arrive if 
possible at a distinct understanding as to the position she intended 
to take up in the event of hostilities proving unavoidable. It 
will be remembered •that when Yanigawarra sounded the Chinese 
Government upon an exactly similar point four years ago, the mis- 
apprehension which thereupon ensued very nearly brought about 
a most disastrous war. The Chinese Minister gave an evasive 
and polite reply, which the Envoy of Japan interpreted as a full 
permission to chastise the offending* aborigines of Formosa, and 
acted upon it accordingly. In the present instance however there 
seems to have been no such ambiguity of speech. The Chinese 
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Government expressed its sympathy with Japan, acknowlecjging 
frankly that the Coreans had behaved badly and that China would 
certainly not interfere with any punishment that**the Japanese 
might deem it right should be inflicted. This satisfactory stand- 
point having once been gained, negociations on the other side pro- 
ceeded favourably ; a Treaty was concluded, by virtue of wluch 
three Corean ports should be thrown open to trade, and Japanese 
residents enjoy exterritorial privileges ; and Japan herself, whose 
name was formerly a synonym for exclusiveness and conservatism 
— whose shores it was once death for a foreigner to visit and for a 
Japanese to quit — now claims the honour of having achieved whatf 
France, Germany and America combined have signally failed to 
accomplish. The victory w^as a great and bloodless one, and the 
Mikado’s Government deserves the generous respect of all true 
friends of progress. 

It is very x^ossible that the attitude assumed by China may have 
had something to do with the submission of the Corean king ; it is 
more than possible that the Chinese Government is fully alive to 
the fact that the hitherto existing relations of Corea to both itself 
and the Government of Jai)an are far too equivocal .to be preserved 
much longer. If Corea were situated anywhere else, the eccentri- 
cities of her people would be of importance chiefly to themselves : 
but her geographical jjosition is such as to endow her with an 
amount of consequence that she otherwise would certainly not 
possess. It is desinible for many reasons that the relations of 
Corea with both China and Japan should be kept lipon a friendly 
footing. That there seems to have been no rivalry or jealousy 
between the two Powders in their discussion t)f ttie point at issue 
is satisfactory, and we fancy that the time is coming when they 
may not impossibly find it necessary to cooperate, for theii' com- 
mon interest, to maintain the integrity of Corea. At present, 
affairs look tolerably promising. Corea is the acknowledged tri- 
butary of China, and has made friends, more or less sincerely, with 
Japan. Three ports, as we have remarked above, are to be opened 
to Japanese trade, and whether this step will redound to the in- 
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te^t of foreigners or not, it will bring the Japanese into pretty 
intimate relations with the Corean Government. The day may 
not be so verf far when Corea will be forced to appeal to either 
or both of her neighbours for protection against an insidious and 
formidable foe which is even now gradually encroaching upon her 
from the North. Bit by bit, the frontiers of Maj^churia are being 
nibbled away, and various ‘exploring expeditions,’ compos- 
ed of Eussian officers, have been prowling about the territory 
which lies between Moukden and the Peninsular frontier. The 
southernmost point of Primor^ even now abuts upon Corea ; it 
•needs but little more to tempt the greedy nation to grab at the 
entire prize. And if Japan succeeds in establishing a permanent 
footing there, what better excuse will Kussia need to do so ? The 
Corean country is a tempting oyster, whose valves it has been a 
dangerous task to force apart. They are sure to pinch somebody’s 
fingers ; and if China and Japan were ever to renew their foolish 
controversy about an imaginary vassalage, now that the principal 
object has been in a measure achieved, we should probably see 
the sprawling arms of Eussia reach down and secure the prize. It 
would be a serious matter for both countries should such an event 
occur ; and frankly, many things have come to pass which once 
seemed far less probable. It is said that the resources of the 
Pemnsula have been largely over-estimated, and that on neither 
physical nor commercial grounds would much benefit result from 
its exploitation ; but there might Ihj political advantages accruing 
from an occupation of the soil to which Eussia is probably not 
blind, and it would be imwise for either nation to close its eyes to 
the contingency at which we hint, however remote it may now 
appear. The Corean question mqy be, and we believe is, a very 
wide one, embracing issues that may not be recognised at first, 
but which are none the less important for that ; and we therefore 
consider that the pacific solution of the late difficulty, with its 
involved concessions, placed the relations of the three countries 
most concerned on a so far satisfactory basis. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Early Japanese Invasions of China. 

If ever a rupture occurs between the Middle Kingdom and the* 
Land of the Rising Sun, such as appeared imminent three years 
ago, it will only be another illustration of the trite saying that 
history repeats itself. Few large countries have been troubled 
with so harassing and restless a neighbour as Japan has proved to 
China, and few disturbances could happen now between the two 
Powers which have not had some precedent in ages long gone by. 
The sixteenth century was perhaps the period when China suffered 
most at the hands of the sister-kingdom ; but two hundred years 
before then we read of frequent skirmishes, all more or less severe, 
and generally ending in results the reverse of glorious to China. 
We therefore propose to take a rapid glance at the mutual rela- 
tions of these countries for the past few hundred years, leaving it 
to our readers to draw therefrom what inferences they may with 
respect to the possible future. 

c 

Now as early as the year 1370 of oiir era, such was the annoy- 
ance caused to the inhabitants of the seaboard provinces of China 
by the piratical incursions of the Japanese* as to draw forth a 
serious remonstrance from the phinese Government, accompanied 
by a strong hint that it would be much to the advantage of the 
King of Japan were he to pay homage to the Emperor. That 
monarch accordingly sent over an Embassy, with tribute, return- 
ing at the same time seventy Chinese youths who had been pre- 
viously captured by Japanese pirates. The royal act of submis- 
sion however had no effect upon the braves who had caused the 
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Imiiyiiation of their Sovereign, and they recommenced to infeat 
the coast a couple of years afterwards, burning, slaying, and 
plundering to^heir hearts’ content. In the year 1403, when both 
countries had passed under the sway of succeeding rulers, the 
King of Japan again tendered his homage and tribute to the Em- 
peiior of China, who sent him the Imperial Diploma, by which he 
established him firmly upon the throne, together with a Golden 
Seal ; and for nine years there was peace between the two nations. 
At the expiration of this term, however, the Japanese again broke 
out, when tliey made a savdge and bloodthirsty attack upon 
•Corea, and discontinued paying tribute to China. This double 
outrage (for so it was regarded by the Chinese Government) led to 
the publication of a manifesto, in which the Emperor invited all 
foreign Powers to present themselves once every ten years to ren- 
der homage. He sent a copy of it to Japan by the hand of an 
Ambassador Extraordinary, accompanying the order in this case 
with a request that the Sovereign of that country would, in view 
presumably of the constant troubles arising from the turbulency 
of its character, station a few decades of soldiers at Peking as 
hostages. The unfortunate Ambassador deemed liiraself lucky to 
escape with his life, so enraged were the Japanese with this de- 
jnand ; but the effect of the Ukase held good for some years, and 
we hear of no very serious disturbances till nearly a century later. 

Then, however, tlie troubles began. The first feud occurred, as 
fai- as we can discover by the old records, somewhere about the 
year 1523, wj^en a quarrel of a most trifling nature — arising, we 
believe, from some fancied breach of etiquette — took place between 
the leaders of a .certjftn private mercantile expedition from Japan, 
and the Customs officers at Ningpg. The cause of the latter was 
naturally espoused by the local military mandarins, and a terrible 
skirmish ensued, in which the Japanese soldiery utterly routed the 
Chinese force, pursuing them even out of their own district far 
into the interior of Chekiang. They were eventually repulsed, but 
such wa& the panic caused by the &mcnte, that China was for a 
long time closed to foreigners, and the most stringent regulations 
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were framed against all commerce with any outside nations wat- 
ever. These prohibitions were, however, as might have been ex- 
pected, evaded on all sides ; and a veiy lucrative tfade was insti- 
tuted among the neighbouring islands, which afforded excellent 
liarbourage for the Chinese merchant vessels. But it was this 
commerce that led indirectly to the war which the Japanese s/ib- 
sequeiitly waged upon the coasts of China. A Japanese merchant, 
having been pretty severely taken in by a Chinaman in a large 
transaction in which the ruler of Japan himself was interested, 
gathered a considerable force, and descended furiously upon the 
neighbouring parts of Chekiang, where, by plunder, he richly recoup-' 
ed himself for the loss he had sustained from Chinese duplicity. This 
was the signal for war, and in the year 1552 an invasion of a most 
formidable nature took place upon the^ coasts of that province. 
The Japanese soldiers, fired witli victory, continued their mai*ch 
almost unimpeded — having taken and looted the towns of Hwang 
liien, Siang-chang hien, and Tien-hai hieii, and laid waste the 
entire surrounding countiy, before their progi’ess could be stopped. 
They made Tien-hai hien their headquarters, and resided there a 
year, when they were temporarily expelled. But the next year 
they returned in greater force and numbers, and this time they 
made themselves masters of Hai-hien, Pingho, Hiuyao, Haining, 
Taitsing, Kading and Shanghai. Once more rcimlsed and driven 
out, with terrible bloodshed and loss of life on the side of the Chi- 
nese, they again returned to the attack, aj^pearing now in the pro- 
vinces of Kiangnan and Shantung, pillaging, burning and spreading 
terror wherever they went ; then, returning to Chekiang they gave 
battle to the Imperial forces, leaving many hundreds dead upon 
field. Two years later another incursion seems to have taken jfiace, 
when the invaders penetrated as far as Nanking and Soochow : but 
on this occasion they found the Chinese upon their guard, and 
retired without achieving any successes of importance. 

Now the continual miseriec and anxieties caused to the Empire 
by these detested neighbours, seem, about this period, to have 
«,roused the strongest indignation in the bosom of a certain fair 
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PriS^ss, who ruled a small independent State in the south of 
China. The exploits of this Amazon form an element of pure 
i*oniance in th^ annals of the Chinese Empire, and her history, as 
far as it has come down to us, is interesting in the extreme. She 
combined the viiiiiies of Boadicea with the brilliant seeming of 
Cloyinda, celebrated in the page of chivalry, and wide-spread was 
her fame in the ranks of both friends and foes. The passion which 
animated this royal lady was, according to all we are able to gather 
upon the point, in every way as purely patriotic as that which 
constrained Joan of Arc to fight for her King and country ; and 
oortain it is, that, leaving her infant son to the care of her advisers 
slie placed herself at the head of her troops, and offered her services 
to her august ally. The Emperor did not refuse ; and the Lang- 
innfjy or Wolf-soldiers, as she christened her force, soon became 
known and feared. On her arrival at Soochow, the Princess Hwa- 
kee (for such was her name) was entrusted ^with an expedition to 
repulse the invaders at Sung-kiang. Her success, however, was 
not so great as she had anticipated — a disappointment which she 
probably owed either to her inexperience or the fact that she had 
iindeiTOted the strength of her opponents ; but so fonnidable was 
her array, in spite of this repulse, and so admimble its ' form,’ that 
the Japanese were inspired with a w^holesome dread of the now 
celebrated Lang-ping, and abandoned the siege of Nanking on 
hearitig of their a})proach. They only changed the scene of their 
ojieratious, liowever, and turned their arms towards the soutli, 
where they ravffged the fair provinces of Fo-kien and Kwangtung 
without respite or compunction. 

The reigning Empeior, meanwhile, was in every respect a very 
feeble man. He passed his life in the society of his concubines, 
and the only thing he seems to have taken the smallest interest in 
was the discovery of how to render himself immortal. To this end 
he laboured ceaselessly. Entirely oblivious of the distractions 
which w^ere I’ending his Empire in twa^, he remained absorbed in 
studying the secret of immortality, and in his researches after this 
chimera collected a library of no less than seven hundred and sixty- 
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nine books upon the subject. It may be well believed, the:i4fore, 
that when such a Prince was appealed to by the agonised inhabitants 
of the southern provinces, who saw themselves ruinW, their friends 
murdered, their wives and daughters dishonoured, and their fair 
land laid waste, the results would not be worth much. The Im- 
perial advisers, however, took the matter up, and sent the necessary 
relief. Once more repulsed, the incorrigible tormentors returned 
again, in the year 1564, with a force twenty thousand strong: 
but after a severe and protracted struggle they were at length 
beaten back, and comparative peace has reigned between the two 
Empires ever since. * 

But the ancient feud is not yet completely dead. The old 
jealousy still smoulders, and may some day burst into a ilame 
again. During the Formosan controversy, the Japanese hailed the 
comet which then appeared, with its tail pointing towards the 
Beautiful Island, as a bright and happy omen of their success in 
the war that seemed on the point of breaking out ; while the Chi- 
nese found equal reason for encouragement in the fact that, on the 
veiy day when the first Japanese gunboat was reported as having 
weighed anchor for tlie Island, there occurred a total solar eclipse — 
a phenomenon which, as we all know, symbolises the devouring, 
by a Dragon, of the Rising Sun. 



CHAPTER IX, 

Japanese Influence on China. 

• 

Thebe is one element in the various indications at present visible 
in the Chinese Government towards a more progressive policy 
which, we think, has been somewhat overlooked, but which is, 
nevertheless, extremely interesting. Foreign — ^that is. Western — 
pressure, undoubtedly has done much. The Chinese have fre- 
quently laid themselves open, by their purblind and foolish acts, 
to the coercion of the Treaty powers in directions most distasteful 
to them. Tliey have been forced to do this and to undo that, to 
concede one thing and atone for another, and each point, as it has 
been gained by foreignera, has increased the sullenness of the 
native Government. So far we may claim to have achieved some- 
thing, though our triumplis have been few and incomplete. An- 
other influence, however, has been and still is at work, and this will 
prove eventually of the greatest service to us after all ; we mean, 
the force of Japanese example. China is watching Japan as a cat 
watches a mottse, and every fresh measure adopted by the latter 
country acts most irritatingly upon the former. The effect of 
course is good, for the Chiirese Government is thqreby subjected 
to a sort of moral compulsion to follow, however tardily and re- 
luctantly, in her wake. It seems to recognise in the steady revo- 
lutions of thought in the sister-country the augury of what must 
eventually follow in China, and the prospect is a most rmpleasant 
one, especially as the undeniable prestige which Japan has gained 
politically during the last few months precludes much of the con- 
tempt which the Chinese might otherwise feel for a nation so 
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renegade in other matters. The Government of Japan often acts 
foolishly and has yet much to learn : but the Government of China 
has still more, and appears determined to gain its experience at 
the highest possible cost. The great railway-question is an apt 
exemplihcation of these remarks ; and we proi)ose to devote a few 
pages to the subject. •* 

Now one of the principal features by which the prosperity of a 
country may be most fairly gauged consists in its means of in- 
ternal communication. The great watercourses of China, con- 
sidered in this light, are perhaps unequalled in any portion of the 
inhabited globe ; and the rivers, canals, and ci’eeks which intersect 
the country in every possible direction, affording facilities for in- 
tercourse between the remotest portions of this vast Empire, cause 
it to stand alone and unrivalled in the world. Nature has been 
lavish in her gifts, and the Chinese have assisted lier and supple- 
^mented her favours with artificial devices of admirable ingenuit}^ 
and with much success. Water is in veiy ti'uth the life-blood of 
the Chinese ; and whether for the purposes of travel and transit 
on the one hand, or of irrigation and industry on the other, it is 
difficult to surmise how, had not China been so favoured, a natit»n 
occupying so enormous an extent of tenitoiy , and with so few 
other means of locomotion could possibly have managed to 
■ exist, either in a physical or jwlitical sense. ■ But the mere 
presence and abundance of raw material is not surfticient Un- 
wieldy junks and barges, propelled by the primitive and 

clumsy methods, have hitherto been the only vehicles of transi>ort- 
ing either goods or passengers: and every attenijitat the introduc- 
tion of steam into the interior is still regarded by the authorities 
with much jealous horror. The provincial mandarins oppose it 
because they know that the day the foreigner gets so firm a foot- 
ing in the country as the innovation in question would afford, 
their period of power will be over ; no longer will they be able to 
prey upon the unfortunate people they are supposed to guard, and 
their best means of preventing an occurrence so fatal is to inflame 
the passions of their victims against us meanwhile. As far as the 
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leading statesmen are concerned, the position is somewhat differ- 
ent. They aje fully alive to the benefits which would accrue from 
the introduction of both steamers and railways into the interior ; 
but they, too, dread foreign ascendancy, and wish to take the 
matter into their own hands. Some two years ago, only, Li Hung- 
clftiiig sent a Chinaman of exceptional intelligence over to Japan to 
study the principles of railways and mining operations, and make 
a report upon them ; a little-known but cogent luoof of the Vice- 
roy’s perfect ax)prcciation of the value of such institutions, when 
they can be availed of apart from foreign influence. Japan is do- 

* ing gi*eat good to China, and here is an illustration of it. 

Meanwhile, however, we must not forget to notice, in jmss- 
ing, that a railway on Chinese soil is now an accomplished 
fact. A private foreign Comxmny. having obtained the re- 
quisite land — by a little judicious iruincruvriiig — have lately 
imported the necessary plant, and a line is now complete 
between Shanghai and the village of Woosung, some twelve 
miles down the river. Not the slightest O2)position has been 
met Avith from the couiitry-peoi^le. On the contrary, they take 
the keenest interest and delight in the iu)vcl sx)ectacle, and 
for weeks assembled by tbousands to watch the tiny engine at its 
Avork. • The scene resembled that of a fair ; and men, Avomcn, and 

. children came for miles around — many of them from SoochoAv, 
about seventy miles’ distance — to stare and to enjoy the fun. But 
the authoritiijs Averc enraged, and their first act Avas one of almost 
inhuman brutality towanls an unforUniato villager Avho liad sold, 
subsequently to tlie original transaction, a small jjiece of land to 
the railway-company. Not to dAvell iiniiecessaiily ui)on the details 

• of so revolting an affair, it is suffieient to say that the man Avas 

beaten , death. He was sentenced, it was rex)ortcd, to between 

. two and three thousand hloAVs ; but before he had received three 
hundred his person presented so shocking an appearance that the 
executioners were fain to desist. Blit it Avas too late ; the victim 
died shortly afterwards. Another man, Avho Avas a party to the 
sale, received at different times tAvo thousand seven hundred blows 
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with tho bamboo ; while a tliird was summoned thirteen times ^nd 
had to pay thirty dollars each time. Eventually he was imprison- 
ed, and the same sum demanded as the price of his reSease.* Then 
the Tao-t’ai of Shanghai, an unscrapulous person named FSng, 
having got into serious disgrace with the Viceroy for having per- 
mitted tho completion, so far, of tlie railroad, addressed the follow- 
ing protest to Her Majesty’s Consul ; a document which will repay 
perusaL The gi’ounds set forth are these : — 

That the construction of the railway between Woosungand Shanghai is against 
the wish of the Chinese Government, ai^i is a direct insult to that Govern- 
ment on the part of the foreigners. That throughout all the countries in the^ 
world, the power of building roads, etc., is reserved to the Government, and 
in no instance have railways been allow’ed to be built in one country by the 
people of another against its will ; even in Japan, the railways there, though 
built with money borrowed from the foreigner, are under tho direction of her 
Government [lit, she is free to act as she likes]. If China now allows the 
people of another country to build roads 'within her territory, she will not 
only be laughed at by other countries, but it establishes a bad precedent. 
#hat according to the laws of England and America, the making of any rail- 
way which interferes with the property in the neighbourhood, or with any 
public road or water-courses, cannot be carried out without the sanction of 
the legislature. That when an alien buys land or house property, he must 
conform to the law of the country, unless it is otliorwise provided for in the 
Treaty. That there is nothing in the Treaty that China made with England 
which sanctions the purchase of land in the interior hy aliens to build rail- 
ways, nor anything in it which sanctions the building of a railway from 
Shanghai to Woosung. That the railroad now building is causing much ob- 
struction and damage to public and private roads, while the water-courses 

* The Chinese have a singular theory hy whieli they explain tlio recent active 
measures taken by the authorities. One night, say thiy, it so fell out that tho 
little Emx>eror had a very trouldcd sleep; and in his slcej) he dreamt that he 
saw a great iron centipede crawl up his legs — and bite him ! lie woke from 
Lis nightmare in a terrible fright, and, we suppose, told his amah ; and this 
was repeated to the wise men, magicians, astrologers, aridssoothsaycrs of the Capital, 
who held a solemn conclave to discover the meaning and intcri»r-etation thereof. At 
last the secret was disclosed ; the njystferious reptile was symbolical of the train of 
“swift chariots that run to and fro, and turn not as they go,” which had lately 
found its way to — Woosung. The astrologers were triumphant ; down came a 
despatch from tho Yamen to the Viceroy, and we know the rest. • But the com- 
monly accepted reason among the Chinese, of this step on the part of foreigners, is 
the best of all. Our real object, we gre informed, is to be able to run quickly away 
from Shanghai neyt massacre, and retire .safely and with all speed into the fastnesses 
of Paoshan. The thing is clear enough : at least, so says the tea-shop gossip of 
the xdftce. 
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ha^ already suffered groat injury from it, and great inconvenience lias been 
caused to tbe bouses in the neighbourhood. That the erection of the bridges 
along tbe road Jjas interfered with the shipping traffic. That so far back as 
the 11th year of Tung-chih (1872) representations had been made by two 
Consuls to the Tao-t'ai of Shanghai, asking on behalf of some foreigners for 
permission to buy land ; they knew then that if they had not the sanction of 
the local authorities, they could not even construct ordinary roads ; how 
much more, then, is permission necessary for the construction of railroads 1 
Then when permission was granted by the late Tao-t’ai to purchase, it was 
only intended that there should be an ordinary road. That on the 24th April 
1873, when the late Tao-t’ai granted the permission to purchase in his com- 
munication of that date, there was nothing in it which could be construed 
into a concession of additional rights or privileges ; the Tao-t^ii had, more- 
over, refused to accede to the proposition of a toll-tax being levied. That 
^when the application was made to the Tao-t’ai, the Consuls did not indicate 
in any way clearly to the Chinese officials what use the purchasers were going 
to make of the land. If it had been known to them that the i)iircbaser8 were 
to run a rail-road, the Chinese officials would never have conscinted to the 
purchase of the laud. That in the cominunication of [the English and 
American Vice-Consiil.s] the object therein stjited was to niake an ordinary 
road, therefore the late Tao-t^ii granted the lease ; but if it were converted 
iiito a railroad now, it would be in violation of ihe original object stated j^i 
the communication. Consequently all the leases and proclamations issued on 
the project of road-bnildiiig isKSued by the late Tao-t\ii, will be regarded as 
waste paper. That inasmuch as the X3roject x)roposed is one that cannot bo 
permitted in any other country, unless the sanction of the local authorities 
lias been obtained, the writer must objcict to the scheme, because permission 
had not been granted by the Tao-t’ai, and any assumption of right must there- 
fore be regarded as pretentious. As to the application by the Consuls for aii 
exemption of duly on llie material of the railroad, tlie communication only 
stated that the material was intended for the building of a carriage road, and 
nothing was said about a “ steam-engine road.” The writer had refused 
the application. As to the leases sent to him for the purpose of being 
stamped, he refused also to seal them. Many of the leases belonging to the 
comxiany not having been stamped, how can the company claim the ground 
to be theirs ? The writer has objected to the progress of the work, but ho 
has only done so by peaceful means and on x^rinciples of right ; ho has never 
used violence or force to obstruct the work. That to sum up his objections, 
the writer would point out to 11. B. M.jConsul, particularly to the U. S. Con- 
sul, that according to the subsc(xiient convention made by China with Poo 
An-son (? Anson Burlinghame), article No. 8, it is stipulated that in the con- 
struction of railroads the right is reserved to the Emperor of China. Now 
the Emperor of China has never issued any edict in the matter of constructing 
railroads. If the Consul x^ersists as before in assisting the Company to caiTy 
out the scheme, he commits a breach of inlernatioual law, as well as of treaty 
obligations. To assist in an underhand and a deceptive concern causes injuiy 
to the Chinese Government and to its people. Such pertinaciousness is clearly 
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detrimental to China in Ijer friendly intercourse with the Treaty Foyers. 
That article 39 of the English Treaty provides that in the shipment and dis- 
charge of goods, a permit must be obtained from the Superintendent of Cus- 
toms ; any breach of this provision renders the goods liable^ to confiscation. 
Article 46 says “ the Cliinese authorities at each port shall adopt the means 
they may judge most proper to prevent the revenue suflering from fraud or 
smuggling.” Tlien clause 6 of the Articles of Trade prescribes the limit 
within which goods can be landed and shipped as specified by the Hai-kwe.n. 
By virtue of this power the Hai-kwan has fixed the limit to be from the new 
Dock to the Temjde of the Goddess of Heaven, and merchant vessels can 
alone ship or discharge cargo witliin the limit. Therefore Woosung is no 
place to ship or discharge goods. Woosnng, moreover, is a sea-beach, which 
is very osaenLial to the peojde. Arable gjound is held in very great import- 
ance in China, and the people are, under no circumstances, allowed to sell 
Government ground to others to build houses or wharves. Now what is the* 
object of the foreigners who wish to run a train from Woosung to Shanghai % 
Woosung not being a place where goods can he landed or loaded, the writer 
has only to arrest the olfenders and to fine them. Such being the case the 
writer would ask wdiat was the use of the railroad. That the Foreign Settle- 
auent extends from Yang-king-paiig to Ilongkew, anct within this limit are 
the French, English and American Concessions. That Woosung is in the 
district of Paoshan and does not come within the precincts ot the treaty port 
(of Shanghai). The treaties made with the different countries only stipulate for 
the district of Shanghai being a ])ort open to trade, and there is nothing about 
Paoshan district being a treaty port also. The writer would like to know in 
w’hat concession did the proposed route of the railroad come. That the writer 
thinks the object of the foreigners in constructing this railway is to shew the 
Chinese what a railroad is, tln?re being no such thing in China, hut if 
China wants railways, she can construct tlieni herself and she does not Tcquire 
the foreigners to do the initiative ; for instance, the foreigner has steamers 
and guns, etc., and she has adopted every one of the inventions. Moreover, 
if foreigners want to build railroads, they will have to go to a great expense 
to buy land, whereas if China constructs them on her own account, she has 
iioihing to jiay for the land. That the undertaking is easy for one and diffi- 
cult for the otlier is clear, and if the foreigners wish to make money out of 
the project is it not an impossibility ? If there is nothing to gain, why, then, 
do a thing that is contrary to treaty obligations ? The writer wishes to know 
the object of the projectors, and begs of the Consul tfi stop immediately the 
fuither progress of the work until instructions can he received from the 
British Minister at Peking and the Tshng-li Yamen, and he has no doubt that 
satisfactory arrangements will be made there. But if no attention is ])aid to 
this request, the writer will communicate the fact to all the treaty Consuls 
and iiuhlish it in the newspapers, so that officials and people alike, throughout 
the world, will know of it. The Consul addressed being the chief of the treaty 
Consuls, having been so long in Chifna, knows no doubt fully the exact state of 
things in Chinese and foreign relations, and understands how to encourage 
friendly intercourse. In this mutter, the writer relies entirely on the Consul 
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for Ac .maintenance of the existing friendly relations, and if the Consol can 
satisfactorily arrange the affair so as to stop the further progress of the work 
and to save a riiu(;ure, the people in the whole world will be indebted to him 
and especially will the writer be grateful to him. 

Now this is undeniably a veiy clever document. Of course it 
must be borne in mind that its inditement is a purely formal and 
official act, and the objections therein expressed are simply those of 
the Tao-t'ai as Tao-t'ai — not in any way those of the man himself 
in his private and personal capacity. It was necessary that a 
protest should be made, or FSng would have laid himself open to 
severe punishment from the Viceroy of Nanking. Still the paper 
ttself is a very clever one from a Chinese point of view, and many 
of the arguments are forcildy put. The most cogent remarks are 
those which deal with the fact of the Tramway projectors having 
misrepresented the scheme when negociating for the purchase of 
the land, — with the non-inclusion of Pao-shan in the limits of the 
Treaty port of Shanghai, — and the illegality of making a railway 
in any country without the permission of the legislature. These 
are the most plausible objections, and at first sight appear some- 
what formidable. It cannot be doubted that the promoters obtained 
the necessary land by the exercise of some finesse. They did not 
say they wanted it for a railway, for the reason that if they had 
they woiJd certainly never have got it at all. But the Tao-tai 
has nobody but himself — or his predecessor — to thank for having 
been outwitted. The land was stated to be for a ‘ carriage '-load ; 
not a ‘horse '-road {ma-loo ) — the word which is applied to the 
streets in Shanghai settlement. Now the very exclusion of the word 
‘ horse ' in favour of ‘ carriage ' ought to have excited the suspicions 
of the former incumbent, and rendered it perfectly clear to him, 
first, that carnages were to be used, and secondly, that horses were 
not : from which two premisses it would not have been absolutely 
impossible to draw a conclusion akin to the actual fact. The 
argument about the illegality of landing goods at Pao-shan is 
flimsier still. It is a mere question of»convenience and expediency ; 
Custom-house officers have often gone down to Woosung and 
supervised the unloading of cargo outside the limits of the port. 
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and there is no reason why they should not do the same ifiiing 
under the new conditions. The Tao-t’ai, as Superintendent of Cus- 
toms in Shanghai, has never interfered with them m this matter, 
nor is it likely that he ever will. All that will be required is a small 
Customs station in a convenient spot; and surely, no Chinese 
mandarin in the Empire would ever object to an additional Customs 
station being built, at Pao-shan or anywhere else. The Tao-t’ai's 
reference to the English law respecting railways is as inapposite as 
any of the other points. An Act of Parliament is only necessary 
at home when tlie proposed railway is to go through otlier people's 
property, and its object is to render the sale of land compulsory*; 
anybody can make a railway through his own park. In the 
present instance the peo])le have sold their land of tlieir own free 
will, and an act of legislature is therefore a sui)erfluity. The ground 
is now the private pro^ierty of the Woosung Tramway Company, 
and consequently, on tlie Tao-t’ai's own showing, tliey are at liberty 
to do what they like with it ; for by Article XIT. of the Treaty of 
Tientsin British subjects are permitted to acquire land ^'whether 
‘'at the j)orts or at other plarnsJ' In China we acquire our rights 
from the lord of the soil, and hold them in perpetuity. The other 
arguments of His Excellency are mere official bluster, and quite 
irrelevant to the subject. However the Tao-t'ai has done his duty, 
and he may now sit and twdrl his thumbs with an easy conscience ; 
ieeling that he has relieved himself of all responsibility and ob- 
serving with complacency the i)rogress of a work of so much im- 
portance to the future welfare of his country. But for the satisfac- 
tion of OTir readers we will append an extract from the Prospectus 
published by the Company, in order that thby may see for them- 
selves what the intentions of tjie promoters really were. Thus we 
read : — 

This Company baa been formed for the purpose of constructing and working 
a Line of Railway between Shanghai and Woosung, a distance of about ten 
miles. 

•• 

The projectors believe that the present time is favorable for the introduction 
of Railway Enieq)ri8e into China, and they appeal to the Foreign Community 
of Shanghai to assist them in carrying out a scheme, which they confidently 
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expert will lead to the early development of railway communication with the 
interior, and to the opening up of the mineral, and the other resources of the 
country, affording at the same time a new field for the employment of foreign 
capital, and giving afresh, and much needed impetus to trade in manufactures, 
and native produce 

With these objects in view, a continuous strip of land, suitable for the pro- 
posed Line of Railway, extending from the Northern Rank of the Soochow 
Cr^k to Woosung, with space for the erection of termini, sidings, &c., &c,, 
and containing 346 mow, Sfnn, 6 li, 1 luitm, has been acquired by the Provi- 
sional Board of Directors, for the sum of Fifty Thousand Taels (TU, 50,000), 
to be paid in the Company’s stock at par. 

This land is held under the usual foreign title deeds. 

The projectors do not advance this* scheme as one which will yield a hand- 
some profit to investors, (though careful investigation leads them to believe 
that the traffic on the proposed Line will leave a fair margin over working 
expenses); they bring it forwar<l with the hope that all persons having perma- 
nent interests in Shanghai, will co-operate in the introduction of the First 
Railway in China, looking to the future development of the commercial in- 
terests of the country, rather than to an immediate return upon their investment. 

Should their expectations be realized, and other Railways follow, the pro- 
posed Road will form the first section of a main linq, by the most advantageous 
and ]>racticable route, from Shangluti (via Paou-shan, Tai-tmn, Ka-iling, and 
Qnin-san) to Soochoio, 

The simple tnitli is that the Chinese are not so obtuse and so 
blind to tlie advantages of foreign institutions as they are soiue- 
tiiiies made to ai^])ear. To give a few instances of what we mean, 
even if we have to diiscend witli a rapid motion from the sublime 
to the comjiaratively ridiculous in*doing so, one has only to look 
at the extraordinary patronage acixmled by 'SN'ell-to-do Chinamen 
in Sliaiighai to the much-spoke ii-agaiiist Japanese carnages known 
us jin-rick-shas.* When this innovation was first agitated, there was 
a dead set inu.de against them by all classes, and the proprietors of 
tlie wlieelban’ow-hon^s tlireatcned no end of ruin and destruction 
to the originators of the scheme, as well as to the coolies who were 
to be employed in it. At the present moment wheelbarrows are 
hardly ever used, while jiii-rick-shas are not only a nuisance from 
their very number, but are extensively patronised by the wealthy 
compradores, merchants and brokers of Shanghai, who may be seen, 
night after night, lolling luxuriously upon the cushions on their 

* A commodious but insecure vehicle, pulled Iw a coolie. ‘Jin-rick-sha ’ is a Ja- 
panese corruption of JinAi-cKt, or ‘ human strength carriage.' 
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way to the theatres and restaurants which they may particularly 
affect^ not unfrequently accompanied by the gorgeously tricked-out 
damsel, with her elaborate coiffure and enormous golden finger- 
nails, in whose insipid smiles they purpose to bask for the evening. 
They have simply discovered that a jin-rick-sha is a more com- 
modious and expeditious vehicle than they have been accustomed 
to, and consequently adopt the use of it in the most natural manner 
possible. Another and more apposite example of what we mean 
is to be found in the universal advantage taken of foreign steamers, 
not only by the masses, but by mafadarins of the highest rank ; for 
we find the Fu-t’ai of This and the Hoppo of That voyaging con- 
stantly from port to port in the ordinary steamers plying upon 
the coast. Moreover the Chinese are now building both merchant- 
steamers and men-of-war themselves, by the dozen; and these 
enterprises are not undertaken by the mercantile classes alone, for 
the sake of private gain, but are and have been superintended and 
encouraged by men of rank and influence like the late Ts6ng Kuo- 
fan, Li Hung-chang, Ting Jih-chang, and Shen Pao-chen. Here 
in fact is another illustration of what we have elsewhere affirmed, 
viz., that the one bugbear to a Chinaman is, after all, dread of for- 
eign ascendency. He has no objection to foreign institutions, as 
such; it is only in so far as he fears foreign power and for- 
eign interference that he fights against the inventions and innova- 
tions of the West. Apply this to the question of railroads. A 
Chinese would travel by rail from Shanghai to Soochow in pre - 
ference to going in a slow uncomfortable boat, for exactly the same 
reason that he now travels in a foreign steamer from Shanghai to 
Canton instead of beating about the coast for\i month in a chimsy, 
unsafe, and incommodious junk. The land journey would take 
him at the outside three hours to perform, whereas the water route 
now consumes from tliree days to five, according to the state of the 
weather ; and there can be no reasonable doubt that were a railway 
between Shanghai and Soocliow once set going, the number of 
passengers would' before long be almost too great for the accom- 
modation provided. 
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As a particular instance in proof of our theory respecting the 
willingness of^the Chinese to adopt foreign institutions so long as 
they are not personally interfered with, we may recall a ceilain 
little incident recorded in the Peking Gazette in August 1873. A 
report upon the navigable capabilities of the Yellow Eiver and the 
Giend Canal was demanded of the Great Council, the Six Boards 
and the Nine OflEices, with a view to facilitate the transit of rice 
from one part of the Empire to the other ; and the required report 
being submitted, the question was refen*ed to Li Huiig-cliang, the 
Viceroy of Chihli, who with onft stroke of his pen vetoed the whole 
lousiness. His arguments were plausible ; and the i)oint he then 
gained was one not only of great importance to the internal economy 
of the Empire, but also of considerable value to his own private 
exchequer. The thing is clear. There were only two routes by 
which the tribute grain could be conveyed to the Capital ; and the 
result was that all such cargoes as would have been transmitted 
to the Northern provinces by the great internal highway, were sent 
from Shanghai to Tientsin by the boats of the China Merchants' 
Steam Navigation Company, of which the powerful earl is the promo- 
ter, and in which he is largely interested. By this policy he succeeded 
in doing a very good stroke of work for himself and the sharehold- 
ers ; and it is suggestive of the gieat influence which may be brought 
to bear upon the mercantile interests of a country in the transition- 
state of China, when her leading and most influential statesman, 
who can by a single word overthrow the plans of Councils, Boards, 
and Oflices, has an eye to the main chance, and forces a policy upon 
the Emperor wliich conduces at once to his own personal benefit 
and the furtherance <5f legitimate trade. It is rare indeed that we 
see the private interests of a politiean coalesce with the public in- 
terests of the country which he serves ; perhaps, because it is 
equally rare in the East, or has been hitherto, for the great ones of 
the earth to engage in commercial enterprise. There is nothing 
more likely to lead to the opening-up of China than this very spirit, 
which we find so openly displayed in the doings of Li Hung-chang ; 
and should ever a railway company be started to run from Peking 
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to Canton with native capital and under native supervision, 'the 
name of the Viceroy of Chihli would most infallibly figure in a 
prominent jmsition upon the Board of Directors, ft must come, 
sooner or later. Free transit through China is an eventual neces- 
sity, and, this once acquired, fast transit will be the natural result. 
The lumbering waggon and unwieldy junk will be inadequate* to 
meet the requirements not only of foreigners, but of all who are 
brought in any way under foreign influences or control. Of 
course, the first railway that is laid down in the wilds 
of the interior will prove a hdmets’-nest to everybody for 
months. It will inteifere with F^ngshui, it will desecratd 
the peace of homesteads, it will distiirb the potted joys 
of China’s ancestry, it will be looked upon as the incarnation 
of devilry gone mad. The West and East will take many years to 
shake down together; it is useless to look for a millennium of 
prosperity from the moment that the bar of entrance is removed. 
We have mentioned a few of the difliculties that will arise, 
by way of suggestion ; many otliers will doubtless occur to our 
readers. But the sooner they are grappled with the better. The 
eventual result is too great, too heavily fraught with good to 
thousands, to permit for a single moment a discouraging thought. 
The oi)portuuity is one that we have been Avorking and striving 
after for many years ; when it comes, it Avill be for us to take the 
fullest advantage of the means within our reach, and to irse them 
for the good of China as well as for our own. 

Here, too, the argument to l»c drawn from analogy is very strong. 
It has been much the fashion lately to speak with unqualified ad- 
miration of the inogressive policy of Japan, and her evident desire 
to compensate, in as short a time as possible, for her long period of 
darkness, inactivity, and seclusion. The puerile features that have 
l)een manifested in the recent changes, the petty -and harassing 
legislation, and the monkeyish mimicry of foreign dress and man- 
ners that have formed part? of the Governmental measures are 
looked upon as unfortunate concomitants ; but what is applauded 
is the spuit of candour and lil)eraJity displayed. Now when we 
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survey these innovations ; see foreigners and Japanese travelling 
cheek by jow| in a railway-carriage,— residing in the Capital, — 
gazing unmolested, nay, invited, upon tlie sacred features of the 
once mysterious Mikado, in his unbecoming foreign uniform — and 
mutually fraternising upon terms of the most cordial intimacy, it 
seems almost incredible that, such a few short years ago, it was 
death not only to any foreigner who was caught upon the soil of 
Flowery Nippon, but to any Japanese w^ho dared to leave it ; that 
the very name of foreigner was to a native of Japan more exaspe- 
rating than a scarlet cloth to a^ rabid bull ; and that the Mikado, 
‘Was veiled in mystery from the vulgar gaze, while, in order that 
no unhallowed eye should pollute him with a glance, he never 
quitted the precincts of the l^alace, — the very Run being deemed 
unworthy to shine upon him. Japan was regarded as the emblem 
of all that was quaint, and unknown, and vaguely beautiful. It 
was the Atlantis of the East, shrouded in piystic splendours, and 
invested with a keener and more delightful atmosphere of attrac- 
tiveness from the extreme danger which attended the incursions of 
adventurers. Things were never quite so bad as this in China. 
Is there not something to encourage us in the contemidation of the 
fact ? Nay, more : if China is likely to be slower than her flighty 
neighbour, she is all the more likely to be surer. And the influ- 
ence of Japanese example is working upon her to a degree that 
foreigners do not and pcrlifips cannot aiqu'cciate. We don’t expect, 
and we don’t w’ant, the Chinese to discard their chopsticks, repu- 
diate the various elegances and excellences of their social life, and 
take to ijaper-collars and stove-pipe hats ; — nay. Heaven forfeiid ! 
but we do hope and believe that in course of time they will gra- 
dually be brouglit to see that, in tl^ adoption of Western civilisa- 
tion, in its highest sense, lies the safest and only way to power and 
freedom, aixd tiue and lasting welfare. 



CHAPTJIR X. 

The Extension of Foreign Trade. 

« 

Many and bitter are the jeremiads which have been sung oveir 
the stagnation of trade in China. Year after year we have hoped 
against hope, we have wondered in piteous perplexity how long so 
dark a time could possibly last, and often have we hailed an 
imaginary streak of sunlight ; but the gloom which settled upon 
our commercial horizon five years ago hangs sullenly over it still. 
People cannot understand it. Everybody is more or less familiar 
with troublous times and days when trade is lax, and even with 
periodically-recurring panics ; but this long period of depression 
puzzles us, and people are fain to exclaim with weariness that Chi- 
na is played out, and that they had better try their luck elsewhere. 
This desiK)ndency, however, though natural enough, is apt to lead us 
astray, even with such hard facts staring us in the face; and 
while we acknowledge how very natural the feeling is itself, we 
yet hope to show, as briefly as may be, how natural also are the 
conditions which have led to it, and how very far from hopeless 
the prospects of China commerce really are. Of course the great 
trouble is the almost unprecedented fall in the values of produce ; 
a fact which there is no blinking. To bring forward an an^ay of 
figures to illustrate such a statement would be simply superfluous. 
The two great staples of export have fluctuated to an extent which 
has become proverbial, and which in spite of the brilliant fortunes 
recently showered upon the few who were bold enough to specu- 
late largely in raw silk, has crippled the resources of some 
of the wealthiest and most respected of the China firms : ma- 
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nufactured goods have shown a certain and unvarying loss lo 
the importer i^ almost as great a degree as export produce ; while 
local securities of every description have been subjected to more 
violent convulsions still. We gi’ant that it is impossible to over- 
state the case, or to present its actual features in a darker or less 
prdimising hue than really belongs to them. But severe though 
the pressure be, it is not the index of so disastrous an internal and 
radical state of commerce as is generally and superficially imagined; 
nor does it in any way necessarily betoken even a decline in 
prosperity, in the widest sense *of the terra. These may perhaps 
Be considered bold words ; but one is so apt to take a naiTow and 
TCstricted view of things in China, it is so natural for foreign mer- 
chants to see the world solely from their own standpoint and to 
compress into a minute focus the vast area of general commerce, 
tliat they lose sight of much that has a most important bearing on 
the question. Wby, the fact is that the years wliich have been so 
disastrous to merchants engaged in the China trade have boon 
particularly prosperous years to the world at largo, and indeed to 
the Empire of China itself. Crops have been fine and plentiful, 
new soiu'ces of mineral wealth have been discovered, and money 
has been abundant. This of course does not alter the fact that 
China merchants have been more than half ruined. But the re- 
action is one 'which might have been expected, and which must 
have come sooner or later. The sinews of trade had been stretched 
to theii’ utmosjt ; prices had been run up to a height which was 
unhealthy aird unnatural in the extreme, and consequently, while 
they stimul.'itcd production to an abnormal extent, — in fact to an 
extent far in excess of the world’s requirements — checked con- 
sumption, and flooded the markets ‘witli superfluous aiid expensive 
goods. Naturally a reaction set in, and the fevered pulse sub- 
sided into exjiaustion ; but the vciy principle which caused the 
catastrophe will prove itself the healing poAver, and ‘ruinous’ 
prices will bring about the double effect of stimulating consJimp- 
tion and curtailing the supply. In the meantime, however, we 
must not forget that it is upon the merchant and the merchant 
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exclusively that the brunt of all this falls. He is the real scape- 
goat, while the producer and consumer of the aliicle reap the 
benefit in the long run. And liere we find the true cause of the 
temble sensitiveness of Sliangliai to the commercial barometer* 
In Shanghai, as in every other open port, the interests of com- 
merce arc represented entirely by the mercantile classes — the mid- 
dle-men. There are no producers, no consumers. Neither foreign 
nor native manufactures exist, and the balance of trade seems 
therefore to l>e cruelly upset, because we see only those who suffer 
most. Shanghai stands alone — an oasis of activity in a desert of 
stagnation. If, on the contrary, Shanghai were the seat of manu- 
factures, or the centre of a non-Asiatic country with powerful, 
though lesser, centres of movement in surrounding provinces, the 
severe depression now existing would not he felt so keenly. At 
present the foreign merchant in China has no other resources for 
his energy and liis cax)ital than the mere exchange of produce and 
sycee, while in other countries new modes of utilising both energy 
and cai)ital are continually arising. His capital being limited to 
one or two outlets, these outlets become choked : and unless they 
are rapidly cleared a commercial crisis comes, and much disaster 
follows. It is clear therefore that the remedy lies in fresh chan- 
nels, as the present do not suffice. New fields of industry must 
be o]>enod up, and ‘free transit through China’ and free rcsidon(ie 
i7i China, are the only means to jireserve commercial prosj)erity 
and international* i^eace. The openiiig-ui) of the CQUutry and the 
permission to foreigners of respectability to settle in the interior, 
we believe to be the great jianacea for the ills now suffered. That 
such foreigners should live under strict Consular supervLsion 
would bo of course a necessity; but we are convinced tliat until 
fresh fields of enterjuise and new scepe for talent are thrown 
open, the trade of China will be sulyect to periodical fluctuations 
far exceeding in severity those to which ordinaiy trade is liable. 
As long as investments arc liiniited to the old paths, warnings to 
be cautious will fall upon deaf ears; the capital afloat must find 
em])h)ymcnt, and, in default of discovering new fadds to irrigate. 
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go to swell the already overburdened channels of what is now 
called legitimate commercial enterprise. 

Before commenting further on what appears to us to be the 
natural remedy for this diseased condition of our trade, we wish to 
call attention to a system, written about ad nauRcam^ but which 
is ipcontrovertibly sapping tlie foundations of foreign commerce, 
and wresting it quietly, uuobservantly, yet surely, out of the hands 
of foreigners themselves. Wo refer to the open and daily viola- 
tion of Titjaty rights by the authorities in the interior of China, in 
levying illegal taxes upon foreign goods m transitiv, in addition to 
the legal and recognised inland dues.* The importance of tliis sub- 
ject is supreme ; for, connived at by the Government on the one 
hand, and virtually fostered by the fatal apathy of foreign repre- 
sentatives at Peking upon the other, this crying abuse is putting 
a certain, though gradual, end, to the use of foreign goods alto- 
gether, and therefore to foreign commerce generally. One is so 
apt to turn petulantly from the continuar discussion of Treaty 
rights, as though one had no interest in them wliatevcr, but as 
Ixung sometliiiig for Ministers and diplomatists exclusively to 
trouble their heads about, that it is perhaps difficult at the first 
blush to realise tlie enormous stakes involved. There are influ- 
ences at work in high places, of which the general public know 
nothing ; influences which permeate the entire economy of Chinese 
official life throughout the Empire, and which are hostile to the 
foreigner. Li Hung-chang is notorious for his anti-foreign pre- 
judices, and Ite is working with an anti-foreigii object in view. 
Chung-how, whose name h.as been mentioned as the possible suc- 
cessor of Mr. Ptobert *Hart, the iwesent Inspector-General of Im- 
perial Maritime Customs, is known to be an urgent advocate of the 
establishment of native cotton-miUs, witli the avowed intention of 
rendering the Chinese independent of foi’cign manufactures. The 
aim of this policy is clearly to starve the foreigner out of the coun- 
try. Meanwhile no restriction has been placed upon the illegal 

* The abuses here referred to will, it is lioped, be somewhat mitigated when Sir 
Thomas Wade’s Chefoo Coiiveiitiou comes into force. 
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taxation of foreign goods, "wliicli are biudened with imposts and 
exactions of which we never dream ; and the consequence is, that, 
the facility of transit being stopped, the issues of trade are stifled 
and commerce languishes and dies. Small wonder, indeed, that 
the importatipn of goods is attended with such disastrous results. 
The people simply cannot afford to buy them, and for reasons <liho 
most obvious to all. When therefore our eyes are opened to such 
a condition of affairs as this : — ^when we see our treaties ignored, 
our goods burdened with squeezes, consumption falling back upon 
native produce, and, in a word, * trade passing slowly hut surely 
out of our hands, we are tempted to ask : To whom are we tt) 
look for the protection of our interests ; and, would it not have been 
better for the British Minister, previous to the impetus he received 
by the outrage in Yunnan, to have eschewed the study of Chinese 
ethics in favour of the more impoitant duties wliich called so 
loudly for his care? 

It is clear, therefore, that the remedy for all this lies intheopen- 
ing-up of China. This is a proposition Avhich probably no one will 
dispute. But we submit that the manner in wliich tliis step will 
eventually be brought about is very different from die popular 
idea, which is about as imreasonable as it is vague. So gioat and 
radical a change must come gradually ; and the only w’ay in wliich 
it ever will come we believe to be the throwing-oiien of new seats 
of trade. Supposing the Chinese Government were to proclaim 
suddenly that any foreigner wdio chose might go anywhere into the 
interior and do there whatever he liked, what practical benefit 
should we gain ? The mere Icgjilisation of an impossibility is no use. 
Bare permission solves no dilUculties. And 'this is ivhat so few 
people really see. Yet the ve^y same persons look upon tlie mul- 
tijilication of open ports as after all of doubtful practical value to 
foreign commerce, although the step may be accepted as an indi- 
cation that the Central Govermnent is becoming . more amenable 
to reason and to the considerations of industry and progress. 
Surely, this is a very superficial view to take of the matter. In 
the first place a good deal depends upon the situation of a newly 
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opened port. One town may not be worth opening. Its sur- 
roundings ma;| be agriculturally poor and industrially insignifi- 
cant. There may be no enterprise already existing, little or no 
consumption for the goods on offer, no productions worth the name. 
Both geographically and commercially every avenue branching off 
fr^m the centre itself may be a cul-de^sac, leading nowhere and to 
nothing further. This is to a certain extent the position of every 
open port, and will be until more ports are open. But every fresh 
concession of this nature is a step in the right direction. 
Lately several more towns hhve been added to tlie list, among 
which are Ichang, Wuhu, and Wenchow. Will this prove useless ? 
Look at the position of Wfinchow. It is a sea-port city in the 
province of Chekiang, situated just half-way between Ning ])0 and 
Foochow,, and embodying in itscK the elements of much commer- 
cial prosperity. It has been said that the opening of Wenchow to 
foreign trade will have a serious effect, sooper or later, upon Foo- 
chow ; but w’e believe that the only jdaces at all likely to suffer 
at first are a few neighbouring coast-ports of insignificant stand- 
ing, which during the last sixteen years have attracted the legiti- 
mate trade of Wenchow to themselves. This remark refers almost 
exclusively to the trade in tea. "'Previous to the year 18G1,” 
says Mr. Bowra, late Commissioner of Customs at Ningpo, " this 
“ was the only . port in the department at which tea was allowed 
" to be exported ; wliich, in a measure, made it the market for the 
"trade of the surrounding countiy. The city was then in a 
^ flourishing condition. But in order to prevent the teas from fall- 
" ing into the hands of the T’ai-p’ing rebels, wlio ovenun the wliolo 
" district dining that’ year, this regulation was exchanged for tlie 
one now in force, which authorises the exportation of tea at any 
“ of the Custom-houses along the coast ; consequentjy, the enormous 
"trade formerly concentrated here now finds its way to all the 
" mhior ports on the seaboard.” The opening of the city will 
therefore re-divert this lost trade to itself again, and Wenchow 
will probably become an important emporium for the purchase and 
export of tea. Besides this, it is supported by a commercial basin 
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in the immediate neighbourhood, lying between the great tea- 
producing countries of Northern Che-kiang on one/side and Fuh- 
kien to the south ; so tliat even in its present condiuon it contains 
great capabilities of development Agriculture flourishes in the 
department where it lies. Twenty-seven miles north-cast of the 
fii city a peculiar description of tea is grown called An-shan, ceje- 
brated throughout the Empire for its delicacy of flavour, and purity. 
In addition to an inexhaustible supply of alum, there are fields of 
iron and silver, which however have never yet been properly work- 
ed. Is not this place worth opening? Then look at Wu-hn. 
This is a district city in the prefecture of T'ai-p'ing in the province, 
of Ngan-'hui, and lies a few miles up the Yang-tsze beyond Nan- 
king. It is the centre of an extensive trade, and, like Shanghai, 
boasts a Tao-t’ai for the supervision of its commerce. Long before 
it was formally opened to foreigners, river-steamers were in the 
habit of calling there to land and take up passengers, and 
its complete unclosing will develop commercial possilulities of no 
mean extent. Lastly, think of all we may look forward to from 
the opening of Ichang, a city which is situated in the veiy heart 
of the Empire, and to-day tlie centre of a thriving trade. When 
Ichang is opened it will be the source from which a new tide of 
commerce will flow and mingle with the cuTOiits already penueat- 
ing the Empire from other markets. Here, again, we must not 
forget that we have lately secured the opening of a tede-route mil 
the Burmese frontier ; thus the opening of Ichang will iielp to 
spread the tide of business in this direction, and meet the influx 
of trade through Burmah half-way. Lately the French have gained 
an important footing in Tongquin, and it is impossible not to feel 
a keen interest in their future fortunes in that countiy, for we have 
an indirect stake in them ourselves. At present their prospects arc 
not brilliant. The commercial regulations of Haiphong are un- 
necessarily stringent, and the infringement of any article entails a 
severe penalty. Tlie spirit intwhich they are drawn up is essentially 
narrow, and betrays much ignorance of the exigencies of Eastern 
trade. Too much protection is the very curse of commerce in the 
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colonies of Fr§ince ; tlie merchants are absolutely strangled with 
being over-cai|d-for by their Consuls. This is particularly un- 
fortunate in the case of Tongquin, as the trade of the country 
requires development before it can assume any considerable pro- 
portions, and any unnecessary stringency will be fatal. Of course, 
it is not only on account of its own commerce that wo should like 
to see freer i)lay given to enterprise in Tongquin. Its chief im- 
portance to us lies in the fact that the river on which Haii)hong is 
situated forms the link or liighway between the open sea and the 
province of Yunnan, and it is fliis fact which makes us jealous of 
bver-zeal in the administration of its commercial aflairs. Now 
that Consular agents are to reside in Chung-king and Ta-li Fu, we 
trust that some time or other the French and English may coiipe- 
rate at Peking to bring about the opening of the frontier between 
Annam and Yunnan, as well as that between Yunnan and I^urmah. 
Tiiis we believe to be the most inqwtant (advantage likely to be 
gained by the establishment of French authority in Tongquin: 
and we trust it w’^ill not bo lost sight of by those most interested 
in its ultimate achievement. The object of several Expeditions, 
all failures hitherto, will be attoined, and it will eventually be 
ibuiid necessary that the country between Tongquin and the main 
body of the navigable Yang-tsze-kiang shall be surveyed by com- 
petent engineers with a vi(iw to the rapid and unhindered transit 
of i)assengers and goods. Thus we shall have a clear and uiiiiiter- 
rujited passage straight through the Empire, from Shangliai to the 
Western frontier of Yunnan, and the largest foreign mart be direct- 
ly connected with one of the w^ealthiest and most fertile provinces. 
The diiliculties in the way of this project are chiefly those connected 
with the engineering that Avould be necessary for the construction 
of a l)etter highway than at present exists through the rich though 
j’ugged country of Szechuen : but all diplomatic difficulties have 
now been overcome. The opening of this trade-route will, we be- 
lieve, solve the difficulties to which we have referred above, and 
place at our disposal fresh channels for the distribution of ibreign 
goods and fresh Jields of employment for both foreign labour and 
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foreign capital. When this new outlet is provided, the balance 
which has been lost for so long will be readjusted, f*nd a season of 
healtliy prosperity set in. The province of Yunnan itself is one of 
tlie most fertile in the Empire, alike in soil and in mineral wealth. 
The sparkling grains of gold-dust which are washed down in the 
sand by the rivers and torrents that descend from the mountains 
and water the entire country so plentifully and with such fertilising 
eflect, give fair promise of mines of the same precious metal in the 
elevations whence they spring. Copper is abundant, both red and 
white ; the necessaries of life are cheap and plentiful. The inha- 
bitants and soldiery appear to have rather changed in characteV 
since Du Hfilde described them as being of a mild and affable 
“ temper, and iit to study the sciences although on the old prin- 
ciple familiar to us in our schoolboy days, respecting the faithful 
cultivation of the ingenuous arts and its effects upon one’s manners, 
they may at any rate be considered in a state in which the study of 
the sciences might be beneficial. The exploitation of this fair, law- 
less province will doubtless be attended with many dangers at 
first ; luit the prospects of the future are too bright for us to allow 
the risks inseparable from all enterprise to i)aralyse our intentions 
and our hands. 

In conclusion : we must not forget that the extension of trade 
in the opening-up of China has a double aspect. Ifc is a mistake 
to regard the subject simply from an outside, and, we may add, 
sehisli point of view : the enlargement of commercijjl cnteri)rise in 
China is calculated to benefit the Cliinese themselves, and this is 
a fact wliich should not be lost sight of by the mercantile portion 
of our communities. It is natural, no doubt, for foreigners to fret 
and fume at the slurs which affe occasionally cast upon them by 
home writers, and the charge of selfish aims and narrow, unscru- 
pulous views which is so frecpiently brought against them^ but it 
behoves them to guard against laying themselves open to such 
inuendocs, and it is diflicultf to deny that, as a rule, the element of 
selfishness does enter, perhaps more than it should, into their cal- 
culations. We may therefore venture the remark that, as a fact. 
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the inhabitants of many commercial districts in China have been 
most anxious t^at their trade should receive the impetus of an in- 
flux of foreign enterprise ; and we are glad in the interest of the 
Chinese nation at large whenever the Imperial Government so far 
extends the provisions of the foreign Treaties as to throw open 
fresh ports to the healthy influence of outside commerce. Free 
trade is the backbone of a nation^s prosperity : so that the in- 
terests of the foreign merchant are, in point of fact, identical with 
those of China itself. Sooner or later, we doubt not that the bar- 
rier which divides the Middle Kingdom from the outer world will 
be broken down, and the oldest nation upon the face of the Earth 
be forced to participate in, and contribute to, the universal weak 
Eecent events that we have witnessed, and coming events, the 
forecast shadows of which we all of us recognise, point to the con- 
clusion that the final opening-up of China is not far off. The free 
transit of foreign goods through the interior will, when achieved, 
necessitate the working of those rich and various mines in which 
the soil of the country so greatly abounds ; the introduction of 
railways, a beginning of which has been already made, will exer- 
cise a purgative influence ui>on society, upsetting the venality of 
the mandarins and the corruptions of the CJovernment : a way will 
be cleared for the full ingress of Western civilisation. Western 
commerce, anj^ Western truth: and then, but not till then, will 
China be great, and noble, and free. 



OlIAlTEll XT. 

The (boctrinc of (previotis (bights. 

EvKii since the suninKir of 187r>, when ‘^•enoriil attenfcioji holli 
ill China and at lionie was fixed npoii the ])olitical crisis in 
the North, a {^ood deal of comment lias heeii hazarded with respect 
to the stipulations emhcKlicd in the Code of Demands presented 
hy our Minister tc the Chinese (Sovornmont. Not the least im- 
portant of these stijiiilations was the openiiii:;- of the trade-route 
between ynnnan and Bliamo ; and u])on this ])oint a certain amount 
of wariness, the result of some uf)t unnatural iiiisaiJjirehension of 
international law, characterised the utterances of the public. There 
seems to have been a general im]»ression that the requisition could 
have been obtained through the Indian Oovernment; although it 
w'as a moot point with many wdiether, according to tlie strict lottm* 
of the British Tivaty with China, it was a conces^^n to be lu^go- 
iiated for, or a right to be eiifon.'od. A jxjrusal of the Ti'eaty of 
Tientsin will be sufiicient to convince tlui reader that no such pi-o- 
vision is therein contained, and that every article wliich touches 
upon the right of entry and travel in the Ei^htecm rrovinces pn^- 
sup])oses, aj)])ar(nitly, the Treaty-]Kuis as tlie exclusivi^ ami only 
j)lac,cs from which foreigners tan claim any permission to start. 
Hence it follows, u])on a sujHuIicial view f)f thii question, that any 
attem]»t at mitry frcnii the AVestern or any other frontier than that 
where the Tr(^aty-])orts arc^ situated, is, in our present relations 
with China, illegal, or at least not provided for by Treaty of Tien- 
tsin ; and to become law must be made the subject of a new con- 
vention. Hut looking a little more deei>ly into the argument, we 
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tliink we are m a position to take up a somewhat different stand- 
point. It wiif bo conceded on all liands tliat there are certain 
tracts, so to speak, of common understanding between all nations, 
the proper recognition of which by both contracting parties is the 
only and acknowledged basis of dijdoniatic intercourse and of special 
ami further recipro(iities. All international relations rest upon 
what we may term, for want of a better word, the theory or doctrine 
of rrevious Rights ; and it may be laid down as a broad axiom 
that a larger proj)ortion of the wars which liave been waged by 
enlightened nations against the* semi-civilised peoples of the East, 
have arisen from infringements of these pre-existent privilijges, or 
refusal to acknowledge their justice, than from open breaches of 
specific sti])ulations. The existence of Previous Rights is acknow- 
ledged in the fullest way by Wheaton, in his international 
' l.aw:’ tliei’o must be a common ginund to stfirt from, a natural 
law recognised by all nations, on the basis pf which only, says this 
authority, can war be wagcul, treaties concludcid, and conimerco- 
cjirried on. We fully agree with the r>aroii von (rumpach in tlui 
view' he to(»k,* and to no point is the theory more admirably a])p]ied 
by him than to the one w’c arc discussing. It requires no diplo- 
matic education to prove to us that the Earth Avas not intended by 
the*, Almighty to be iiortioued out to such and such races, much less 
to such and such dynasties, to hold as their owui personal property. 
How’cver widely jnivate territorial possessions may have been ex- 
tended, among civilised nations, they nowdicre and in no case 
include mountains or rivers, higlnvay.s or bycw'ays; and every 
educated people of the present day,— we (pioto the Ilaron’s words— 
‘'recognising, whether consciously or not, the great princiide that 
“ the Ea]‘th is the Lords and by liiim given to v/ma— freely tliroAVs 
“open that portion of its territory, to which under its own laws 
“ the imblic rights extend, c<iually to the foreigner and the native 
“for the purposes of coniiiierce, science, instruction, and all other 
“ peaceful and legitimate pursuits.” • 

* The TrcatihRifjhis of the Furehjn Mrrchtntf, and the TrauRit Snsfeni, in Chuia. 
By Juhaiiues Banni voji Gum pat h. 
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It may be open to question, which is the more ^ogent plea ; a 
moderate and sober argument, put forward by a mail of notoriously 
extreme views, or a startling and, at the first blush, violent theory^ 
advanced by a usually reserved and timid thinker. That the 
extract we have given from the Baron von Gumpach^s posthumous 
work answers to the former description few candid readers will ddny; 
while as an instance of the second, we think we are justified in 
citing a passage from a recent article from the pen of Sir Eutherford 
Alcock, headed ‘ The Future of Eastern Asia.' Keferring to the 
^‘restrictive and injurious policy* of China in the very matter 
under discussion — the barring of our road to Yunnan, either from 
Bhamo or Ta-li Fu, Sir Eutherford thus proceeds : " Why should 
“ Great Britain submit to it any longer ? Existing treaties may 
“not give such rights; but international law and usage among 
“ civilised nations acknowledge no absolute right of exclusion. On 
“ the contrary, any act of this kind is justly regarded as an evidence 
“of enmity, if not an overt act of hostility, and the nation delibe- 
“rately adopting such policy must bear the resi)Oiisibility and 
“ accept all the consequences. Hostility begets hostility^ and in- 
“jurious action along the whole of the Chinese inland borders can- 
“ not be compensated by a forced admission of a right of trade on the 
“ coast. The manifest contradiction between the two only tends to 
“ I)rove a total misaj^prehension on the part of China* of the rights of 
“ nations in mutual intercourse.” Such an expression of opinion 
as this from a statesman who has been oi*ten singled gut for reproach 
as being too indulgent in his dealings with the Cliinese Govern- 
ment for the due preservation of foreign interests, gleans, from that 
circumstance, fresh force. The vacillating and timid Minister now 
points to the non-concession of a right ignored by Treaty, as a just 
occasion of hostilities ; an api)arent change of creed .on his part 
which may almost be regarded as a perfect political, conversion. 
Those disposed to cavil will of course express regret that Sir 
Eutherford's views with reSpect to the importance of Pre-existent 
Eights did not extend to those specific privileges secured to us by 
Treaty, as far as we may judge from the results of his administra- 
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tion, or that they had not reached their present excellence -when he 
drew np hia Imfortunate Convention, But now that ho is in a 
sphere where his influence may he propitious while his personal 
intervention is impossible, we hail with pleasure so sound a decla- 
ration, in favour of foreign interests, from his pen. 

•This point being once established, the results accruing from its 
practical application are overwhelmingly important There are 
many politicians who look upon the annexation of Burmah, if not 
as virtually an accomplished fact, at least as a highly probable 
contingency, and we may therefore be iJermitted tf) take it into 
bur calculations in weighing the probabilities of the futui-e. As 
soon, then, as this object is attained, we shall have a dou- 
ble claim ; for then our rights of free trade across the frontier of 
Yunnan will immediately accrue from the appli<a,tion to ourselves 
of the stipulations in the Eussian Treaty, by virtue of the Favoured 
Nation clause. A careful study of this document will show that 
the Eussians have great privileges of frontier trade, and on no 
single article of commerce along the entire frontier-line is any duty 
leviable. Thus the Eussians are in the full enjoyment of frec-tiude 
with China from the North-west and West, by which they naturally 
derive no small advantage over the other nations M’hose commerce 
has to come coastwise and to pass through the foreign Custom- 
house ; therefore, when we are established on the frontier too, by 
the occupation of Burmah, we shall by right be in a position to 
claim the saipe immunity. An attempt was made some time ago 
to establish Custom-houses on the North-western frontier, which 
was resisted by the Eussian Govermnent ; indeed, the project went 
so far that officers were already appointed at Urga ; but the opposi- 
tion of the Eussians rendered the scheme abortive, and it is at 
least presumable that, when we occupy a similar position in tlie 
South-west, the Chinese w’ill perceive the futility of endeavouiing 
to foist the same restrictions upon English trade. This is a point 
however which lies almost beyond thd scope of the present chapter. 
Meanwhile we look for the reformation of the past, and the promise 
of the time to come. 
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opium. 

Tjie Opium-trade between India and Cliiua 1ms, for tlio last twelve 
yeara, been undergoing a steady and radical cbdnge. Tor a long 
time after its first introduction, tlie Chinese were quite willing to 
mceive the drug into the country as one of the ordinary articles of 
import, cidliiig it the “ foi-eign medicine and from being used, 
at first, for ixmiodi.'il pm'])Oses, it develojied into a som'co of sensual 
enjoyment— questionable or no is not our present business to dis- 
cuss — ^fiud grew fast in popularity and demand. The warnings of 
idiilauLhropists and the resistance of the native Government were 
alike jwwerless to arrest the rapid extension of tlie now increasing 
trade; the Chinese liad smoked opium, and, like tlm animal who 
has once ta^jted blood, had created or discovered a passion which, 
once aroused, was not to be quelled ■without the gi’atificatioii it 
demanded. The drug was inqwrtcd largely, but t]ic consumption 
was never unequal to the supply ; and at the ])rcseut moment the 
opium smoked yearly in the eighteen provinces of Chma exceeds 
the correlative amount of twenty years ago, by exactly thi’ee times 
the quantity. It is to this enormously in'crcased demand that 
may lie traced the change that has come over tlie trade at large, 
and that has given an entirely new aspect to the much vexed oiiium 
question. The importation has not kept pace with the require- 
ments of the people, and the consumers of the drug have re-sorted 
to the natural remedy of cultivating the poppy for themselves. 

Now a very few words are necessary to show the immense hold 
that the consumption of opium has gained uikui the iieople in 
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their social character,^ and the importance which attaches to its 
cultivation fram the standpoint of iwlitical economy. There is no 
doubt about the wide and growing extent of the laud devoted to 
the puqmse. In fact this new branch of agriculture is increasing 
everywhere, and although wo have found it diflicult to ol>tain 
trustworthy iufonnation from native sources it cannot be denied 
that the poppy is fast becoming a regular domestic crop, and in 
many districts is cntiTOly superseding the growth of cereals. This 
is ]>rincipally apparent in the provinces north of the Yang-tsze 
river. In Kwangsi, Fuhkien, iTunan and Kwangtung, the cultiva- 
tion of opium is meagre and in its infancy ; it is earned on, to an 
ec^ually small extent, in the province of Chekiang ; but in the 
north, acres upon acres, which till recently were clothed in the soft 
green of the springing corn and rice-plants, arc now all ablaze 
with millions of scarlet flowers. The practice has even spread so 
far north as the steppes of Mongolia and Manchuria ; but Szcchuon 
seems to Ite at pr(*,sont the foremost ]n’oducing province. The 
climate is warm, and the soil so ricli an<l lertile tliatno loss than 
three crops may be obtained annually, besides grain and pulse, the 
maturing season of Avhich is sufficiently early not to clash with the 
larger, and now mom important, haiwests of the drug. .Sown early 
in Febiaiary, it blossoms in April, and before the end of May the 
fluids are cleared, ready for the sowing of rice. Hefore the poi)py 
has arrived at maturity, an intennediate croi) of Indian corn, or 
cotton, or tohficco may Ihj sown, wdiich commences to jKicp out of 
the sod by the time the old pop]>y-stidks arc ready to l)e cleared 
away. A great (piantity of opium is also pi'oduced in the pro- 
vince of Yunnan, where, as in Shensi, not only is the native 
o])ium a serious rival to the ftJrcigu dnxg, but, as IhiTOii von 
Uiehthofon informs us, the I'oi^py actually takes the place of 
the ordinary uncerUxin eroi)S of wheat, beaus, or rai)e-seed. This 
eminent traveller goes on to remark that about a fiftieth part of the 
entire acreage, as far as he can judge,'*is taken up by this branch 
of agriculture,’ and the poppy is in nearly all instances sown upon 
the richest soil in the provinces. The testimony of Dr. Legge, 
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who traversed the opium-countiy in the spring of 1873, is veiy 
striking. We learn from this traveller that fron/ Tan-ngan Fu 
down to Tsing-kiang Fu opium is extensively cultivated, and that 
the temptation it offers to the fanner is very great. A mow of 
land is at least twice as profitable, and in many places productive 
of three, four, and even six times the revenue, to the peasant,' if 
sown with poppies than if sown with grain. The production had 
only commenced two years previously, but liad taken already a 
firm hold. This testimony is confirmed by the correlative observa- 
tions of Mr. Ney Elias, who reports that even six years ago, the 
cultivation of opium along the line of the old Yellow River in 
Honan was steadily increasing — wheat and opium being in fact 
the only winter crops to be noticed in the districts of Kwci-tien 
Fu and Sui-chow. The southernmost limit of opium-cultivation 
(we revert to Dr. Legge) is at a town named Tsing-kiang-pu, 
situated just wliere the Grand Canal meets the bed of the old 
Yellow River, but now occupied by tlie river Hoei. This is the 
key of communication between Chinkiang and the northern pro- 
vinces, and through it passes aU the foreign trade of that port 
with the north and north-west. It is, moreover, only about a 
hundred miles from the Yang-tsze, and within the province of 
Kiaugsu, whore Shanghai and Chinkiang are both situated. 

The portion of the Empire where, we believe, the influence upon 
foreign trade of the native growth of opium will be the soonest 
felt, is Manchuria ; in which neighbourhood the cultivation of the 
poppy is spreading with a rapidity that is simply marvellous. 
Eveiy farmer, every cottager, however poor, now grows his little 
plot of opium, which yields him treble the teturn which cereals 
have hitherto produced The soil, not being so rich as that in the 
southern provinces of China, may not give him three crojrs a year ; 
but two may generally be counted upon, and the income of the 
fanner is thereby increased eight, nine, and even ten-fold. The 
labour involved is light, and* not in any way unpleasant; and the 
oidy drawback, as far as we can discover, to the new culture, seems 
to l)e a tendency on the i)art of the poppy-plant to impoverish the 
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soU. Thia, hcOTever, may be obviated to a great extent by occa- 
sionally sowing an intermediate crop of millet or some other cereal, 
the roots of which, decaying in the earth, enrich it and provide a 
stratum of good manure for the succeeding crop of poppies. And 
whatever the Government of China may thinV or may have 
thought about the question of tlie opium-trade and the consump- 
tion of the drug by its lieges generally, we have reason to believe 
that it is fully alive to the fact that the habit has already taken 
root too deeply to be incontinently put a stop to. Therefore we 
fipd Li Hung-chang, as Governor of Chihli, giving every encourage- 
fiient to the cultivation of the native plant, and aiding its produc- 
tion to the utmost of his power. Only last year, the poppy-fields 
of Manchuria yielded no less than four thousand piculs of opium, 
and had not the weather been unpropitious the harvest would have 
been more than doubled. Had ten thousand piculs been thus pro- 
duced, what would have been the fate of the foreign opium-trade 
between Newehwang and India ? Or rather, what is perhaps a 
still more practical question, what are the future prospects of that 
trade ? Tlie native drug will soon be almost, if not quite, equal 
to Malwa. Hitherto this branch of agriculture has been in its 
infancy, and the drug has been clumsily prepared for consumption. 
Leaves and other unsuitable elements of adulteration have been 
l)oiled down in it, and the result, as far as flavour and effect are 
concerned, has been a failure. But the native growers are getting 
wiser in their generation, and are taking other and more suitable 
leaves out of the book of their Indian colleagues. They are now 
acquiring the art of adding a judicious admLxture of sugar, carda- 
mums and other in^edients of similarly agreeable taste, which 
impart the favourite smack to the Indian drug; and, as the culti- 
vation becomes more and more extended, and more generally 
recognised as a branch of industry in the country, the greater care 
that will be taken in its doctoring, and the greater skill acquired 
in its growth, will combine to produde a very serious and radical 
change in the prospects of the Indian trade. 

Considered in a domestic light, the subject is also full of inter- 
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est. Now there are not only two, but often sides to a 

question, and we believe that the use of opium by the Chinese is 
not altogether an uniiiixed evil. One is apt to overlook the fact 
that opium is almost the only stimulant the Chinaman has. His 
tobacco is both rank and weak. Samshu is not indulged in by 
him to the same extent as wine, beer and spirits are with us ; and 
it may be a question how far such a stimulant is not almost re- 
quired, in moderation, by certain constitutions in a malarious 
climate like that of China. We do not for a moment defend any- 
thing like excess in opium, any more than we should defend excess 
in a})sinthe or tobac('.o. But while there are those who see*a 
drunkard’s grave looming in the distance for all who take a glass 
of sherry-and-bitters before dinner, and can talk piously about 
trembling hands and enfeebled brains to a healtliy man who 
smokos his half-dozen or so cheroots a day, it is not to be Avondcrcd 
at if tlie same exaggerated arguments are a])plied to the moderate 
inJulger in tlie soothing drug. In fact the growing universality 
of the imictico is almost suHioieiit to controvert such indis- 
criminate censure. In many of the districts to which we have 
refeiTcd nearly all the guest-rooms in the various houses are pro- 
vided with opium-pijjcs and tables, and each visitor is offered 
a whiff' on entering, in exactly the same way as he is served with 
a cup of tea. If tlierefore the use <jf opium in any quantities, 
however small, weni so fatal in its result>s, we should liave a coun- 
trypoi)ulated by feeble, emaciated creatures, with ihc§!unken cheeks, 
clay-like comidexion, and hollow eyes that we know, alas ! so well, 
to be the dire effects of imiiiodcrute indulgence. But without dis- 
cussing the morale of the question at present — which we touch 
upon hereafter — let us coniine fiur attention to facts ; and we here 
find a state of things with which the Government has proved itself 
utterly unable to deal, even if it wished. Supposing the importa- 
tion of Indian oi>ium to cease to-morrow, there would hardly he a 
smoker the less ; and tlie only effect of the successive edicts issued 
by the Government has been to place fresh power in the hands of 
the local mandarins, to squeeze and extort illicit taxes from the 
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traders. For curiously enougli the trader is the scapegoat, while 
the cultivator-^-whether on account of a farmer being more highly 
considered than a merchant or no, we cannot say — is let off with 
greater leniency. In fact, in spite of its moral homilies and fatherly 
advice, there is no doubt the Government connives at tlie cultiva- 
tion of the drug, which is after all a great source of revenue to the 
countiy. Not, however, that it very much matters whether the 
Government connives or not, or what action it takes in the affair. 
Practically speaking, it has no settled and specific policy witli re- 
gard to it, excepting a generaP desire to sliake itself free of all 
foreign importations whatsoever; but even if it had, it would be 
powerless to put it in force. Its own jjaid ollicials could not be 
de})ended upon to second its efforts or carry out its behests ; and 
such are the fiscal arrangements of the country that the inter- 
cliange of this and many other tmde commodities between one 
district and another is jn'cvented or liiiidere(J l)y a system of cumu- 
hitive taxation almost prohibitive in its results on legitimate trade. 
It is simply impossible for goods to escape tliis vicious organisa- 
tion, during their conveyance u])on a long line of traftic. The 
sipieeze-stations are at a most trilling distance apart, and tlie trader 
is just at the mercy of the officials, each of whom has practically 
purchased his i)ost, and has to look to his depredations to recoup 
himself for his outlay. Now the Commutation Clause, as it is 
called, in the Treaty of Tientsin, by which all foreign goods im- 
ported by British merchants w^erc (su])posed to be) protected 
during their transit through the interior, leaves foreign opium 
entirely out in the cold, and excludes it from all participation in 
the theoretical advantages of the system thus instituted. In fact 
there is virtually no check upon* the amount of extortion and 
sciueezes which are practised by the i)etty local authorities. The 
lik 'm tax, which is levied upon the drug before it leaves any open 
port, varies from thirty to sixty taels per chest, according to the 
convenience of the mandarins. But <is soon as it gets past the 
boundary of the foreign settlements, — which, by the way, has never 
been properly defined, and it is rather a dilhcult question to answer 
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where the ‘interior’ of China, politically speaJring, begins, — then 
the extortion system sets in in full force, and there is no limit to 
it hut the exigencies of the mandarin.* The effect of this is to 
confine the internal consumption in no smn.ll measure to the native 
product ; and it is only owing to the enormously increased demand, 
and the inferior quality of the Chinese drug in its natural state, 
that the Indian trade has not been affected more seriously than is 
actually the case. 

Now all this not mere theory. At present of course the injury 
to foreign conunerce is a mere flea-bite. But we have to look to 
the future ; and when we see the native produce, even now, surely 
though slowly elbowing the imported drug out of the market — 
supplanting it in the estimation of the common people, creating a 
demand which at the same time it supplies in all abundance, offer- 
ing a cheaper luxury than has hitherto been obtainable, opening 
up a now and eminently lucrative field of labour to the husband- 
man, and, above aU, encouraged by the Provincial Government, 
does it require the gift of prophetic sight to foretel the inevitable 
result in the course of ten or fifteen years ? There is not the 
slightest reason why China should not grow for herself all the 
opium that she can possibly oonsmne. Her acreage is broad 
enough ; her soil is rich enough ; her peasantry are eager, to all 
appearance, to cultivate it for themselves. If, then, in these ten 
or fifteen yoara we lose a portion of our trade with China which 
has hitherto been worth six millions sterling a year ip England, and 
gone so far towards increasing the stake we at present hold in 
China, what is likely to be the natural result ? With an interest 
amounting to upwards of 80 per cent of Chinas entire foreign trade, 
we have far more influence ‘to-day than we should have wei’e 
we to lose so large a slice as that which seems to be thi'^tening to 
slip away &om us. China has everything to gain by making the 
change that now impends — we have everything to lose. Of course 

* Sinoe this was penned, the x>osition of opium has been somewhat modified by 
the Convention recently concluded between Sir Thomas Wade and the Viceroy of 
Chihli at Chefoo, 
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the resources India could he developed in o&er directions ; and, 
though this would doubtless be a work of time, we inu^rine that 
the revolution will prove sooner or later inevitable. As far as the 
Government of China, and its action in the matter, are concerned, 
we simply see another proof dl^tJie continuous and unceasing efforts 
itns making to shake off the influence of foreigners generally and 
the English in particular ; and it could hardly have selected a more 
practical method of doing so than by encouraging the Chinese 
people to grow for themselves an article of consumption, the trade 
in which has been so lucrative to the British nation and which has 
fbrmed, so to speak, the most galling link in the chain of inter- 
course they seem so anxious to break in twain. 

But it must, of course, be clear to every candid mind that the 
policy of the' Chinese Government with regard to the importation 
and growth of opium has nothing whatever to do with the morality 
of the opium-trade itself. It is often said that while the Govern- 
ment fosters the native cultivation of the plant, it is absurd to 
charge England with forcing on the Chinese a deleterious drug for 
the mere sake of a profit to the Indian excheciuer ; that the oc- 
casional protests of the Chinese Government are feeble and insin- 
cere at best, and that it would be the height of Quixotism to 
abandon so valuable a branch of commerce on the bare grounds 
that many Chinese smoke opium to excess. However undeniable 
such facts as these may be, the chain of argument into which they 
are often spun is faulty to a degree. We cannot but consider it 
proved beyond reasonable doubt that the only objection entertained 
by the governing body in China to the opium-trade is the enormous 
amount of foreign influence to wliich it opens the door ; and, re- 
cognising the fact that the use of opium has now taken too firm a 
hold upon the nation to be easily shaken off, it now attempts to 
supply the deiQ^nd from the fields of China herself, with a view, 
in time, to get rid of aU dependence upon the imported drug what- 
ever. This is the secret of the Government’s so-called opposition to 
the foreign opium-trade, and it is this, and not the paternal bene- 
volence about which such a maudlin fuss is often made, which lies 
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at the root of the Imperial proclamations upon the subject. But 
of course we cannot point to such a policy as this a/ a justification 
of what is considered by many an immoral trade. If it is immoral 
to supply the people with an alleged poison, neither the approval 
nor the disapproval, the honesty noiMie insincerity, of that people’s 
Government affects our own position one iota; and any attempt 
to defend the action of the British Government upon this ground, 
must inevitably prove a failure. 

We cannot but tliink, however, that it is quite an open ques- 
tion whether the Government thus hotly assailed requires any 
defence at all. The accusation brought against us is that we da> 
rive an enormous addition to our revenue by legalising a system 
which is a curse and a blight to tlie Chinese ; that we, a Christian 
nation, pander to the indulgence of a vice by a heathen country, 
for the mere sake of filthy lucre ; and we are told that as long as 
we are guilty of this national sin, so long have we no right to ex- 
pect the blessing of Heaven. The argument is very plausible, and 
when taken in* conjunction with the moving picture often drawn, 
of Cliina imploring us to leave her alone and not supply her mil- 
lions with what is ruining them in body, in intellect, in morals 
and in purse, assumes the guise of a very solemn prophetic warn- 
ing. There is quite a flavour of Jeremiah or Ezekiel about the 
appeals of the opium-Cru.saders, and it is not sift-prising if a good 
deal of ^shing but we think somewhat misplaced enthusiasm is 
evoked thereby. It all arises irom the use of that most stupid 
and misleading word, legalise. To 'legalise’ a juactice need in- 
volve neither protection nor approval. The trade exists ; and it 
cannot be destroyed. Is its taxation, therefore, a tacit proof of 
Government approval ? Docs a Government lay heavy taxes and 
burdens of a fiscal nature, upon any enterprise it wishes to foster 
and encourage ? Surely not. Tliat the Indian authorities should 
absolutely prohibit the growth of opium can hardly be expected ; 
the most ardent philanthropist can but advocate that the industiy 
and commerce resulting therefrom should be somewhat heavily 
taxed, and such is, in actual fact, the present condition of the case. 
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To say that taxation, and such almost prohibitive taxation too, is 
an encouragement to trade, appears to us a contradiction in terms. 
So far from the opium-trade being fostered by the Government, it 
is really subject to restraint. It is clear that, were there no taxa- 
tion, the export of the drug would increase indefinitely, and it is 
only by virtue of the wise restrictions placed upon it by the In- 
dian administration, that it is kept in any way within its present 
reasonable bounds. 

As to the question of the alleged deleteriousness of opium, we 
are fain to express ourselves with caution. That it is a source of 
rtiin and misery to thousands, cannot for a moment be disputed. 
Yet so is alcohol ; and we have the authority of the present Bishop 
of Victoria for opining that, of the two evils, opium is, in his view, 
the less. Few missionaries, perhaps, could be led to express them- 
selves thus candidly. They are apt to see this evil in a somewhat 
exaggerated light, simply because they are brought into such very 
intimate relationship with the suflerers; and their view lacks 
breadth in consequence. But there is at the same time no reason- 
able doubt that the abuse of opium does, in a very gi’eat degree, 
outweigh the benefits derivable from its use. The prolfiem to be 
decided is : wdiich side preponderates, — the evil or the good ? and 
common candour compels us to admit, in the face of all the argw- 
ments on one side and the evidence on the other, that the balance 
is against the drug. Tlie amount of solace and reasonable pleasure 
derived by the moderate smoker from his daily pipe, is far sur- 
passed by tlie ruin and desolation caused by excess in the indul- 
gence. We have weighed the matter conscientiously and, wo 
trust, impartially, for a long time past, and tliis is the conclusion 
we have come to, making the fullest allowance for all the pre- 
judiced opinions and highly coloured representations offered on one 
hand and on the other. Opium is not an unmixed evil ; but the 
bad results of it certainly appear to be very much in excess of the 
good. And what is more, the Chines^ themselves are fully alive 
to the fact. Wo have nothing to do with the insincere and shuf- 
fling policy of the Government; but the vote of the people do- 
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serves record. Of this vote— calm, deliberate, and earnest— we 

t 

have a cogent illustration in a certain very remarkable Appeal 
made to the Chinese in the form of a public proclamation, issued 
by a native philanthropical society and scattered far and wide over 
the interior. A copy of this document was seen by a recent travel- 
ler in Shantung, on the banks of the Yellow Eiver, and we now 
present to our readers the translation with which this gentleman 
has favoured us. It runs as follows :— 

Opium-Bmoking is a very demoralizing hubit ; it leads many of ous fellow 
people astray, causing trouble and dissQnsion in families, and the separation 
of parents and their children. 

We- are moved by a sincere and earnest desire to endeavour to stop tMs 
destructive practice, which is so rife amongst our fellow-countrymen ; there- 
fore we make this appeal, and commnnicate a remedy which will stop the 
indulgence ; by doing which, we trust we are giving no offence. 

Safflower 3 ounces, China root ^-oz., rhubarb ^-oz., 8 red dates, orange peel 
oz., Pe-chuck, 4 diied olives, linseed ^oz.. Canton orange peel oz. Boil 
these together and take a dose twice-a-day ; in the morning at rising, and in 
the evening at going to rest. 

So, dear friends, we hope you will bear this mind and resolutely overcome 
this ruinous habit. 

Tben-bi Tan, Shantung, 
(Charitable Society). 

Comment upon this is unnecessary. It is simply, as it stands, an 
urgent appeal on the part of a body of public-spirited natives to 
their fellow-countrymen to break off a habit so fatal to their peace 
and welfare ; and the earnestne!3.s, indeed pathos, of the apostrophe 
would only be injured by dilation. But it will never lead to any 
distinct results as long as the Government of Chin^i promotes the 
growth of opium as energetically as it is doing now, even if the 
taxation by which the Indian Government checks its ex^rt so 
considerably were doubled or even trebled in extent. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 

*rhe (Rival Evangelisers of China. 

Thebe are few caUings pursued by foreigners in China more cold- 
ly criticised than that of the Protestant missionary. The very 
world ‘ missionary ’ is seldom uttered in general society without 
a covert sneer. His intellectual inferiority to the Catholic propa- 
gandist is, justly or unjustly, proverbial. He belongs to a slighted 
class. The Protestant missionaries whQ enjoy the respect of 
tlieir compatriots are the exception, not the rule, and owe their re- 
putation more to sinological accomplishments than to ecclesiasti- 
cal prestige. The fruits of Protestant labour are confessedly dis- 
couraging, in spite of the rosy reports so greedily swallowed by 
Exeter Hall, and the position Avhich all s3anpathisers with mis- 
sion work are forced to occupy is unfortunate in the extreme. 
Disposed upon the highest grounds to afford all possible encour- 
agement and assistance to the pioneers of Protestant Christianity 
in China, their ardour is checked and chilled by the apparently in- 
significant results that are achieved, and they chafe helplessly un- 
der the sceptical laugh of the unbeliever. Missionaries on the 
other hand make no becret of their mortification at the lack of the 
sympathy they so much desire, tind appear bitterly aggrieved 
whenever they hear a Homan Catholic fellow-worker spoken of 
with approval. We have no wish to exalt either at the expense 
of the other. The system of neither party is perfect ; but we very 
sincerely believe that, of the two, the principle on which Cathob’o 
missions are conducted is far and away the better, both on ethical 
and diplomatic grounds. The difference does not consist altf^e- 
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ther in the liiglier discipline or more perfect organisation of any 
special Order of the Church. It is not entirely owing to the fact 
that wliile Protestants are content to effect questionahle conver- 
sions of grown men with settled opinions and an eye to the main 
chance, Homan Catholics cultivate virgin soil by buying infants 
and educating them from childhood in the Western faith. The 
superior succjess of the liomish party is not even due to thg im- 
posing ceremonies of their leligion, the similitude between their 
ritual and that of Buddhism, or any inherent attractiveness of their 
creed alone. It must be traced primarily to the great fact of their 
utter renunciation of family, fortune, and everything else theft 
makes the world worth living in, so that, in accordance with the 
command of Christ, they have left aU, and followed Him. 

Now it is not difficult to understand that the enunciation of such 
a comparison as this between the Protestant and Catholic mission- 
aries should be particularly unpalateable to the former. It is easy 
to rail at the bigotry of the Catholic, to express holy horror at the 
assumption of Pa])al Infallibility, and to exjJain away the results of 
Catholic missionary labour. We are not writing at random when 
we record our firm belief that there are many Protestant mission- 
aries of limited education and contracjted sympathies, who absolute- 
ly refuse to give Eoniish jiriests credit for believing their own doc- 
trines. The sneer of sectarianism and only half- veiled anger is im- 
mediately observable when the Catholic missionary is so much as 
referred to in their presence ; a sneer every whit as bitter as that 
of which they themselves comjdain as being levelled at them by the 
unbelieving world. Every word of admiration applied to the Ca- 
tholic in their hearing is taken as a personal affront, and the speaker 
is set down either as a conlirmed sceptic, or as an enemy of tlie 
Trath with sentimental proclivities towards the “Apostate Church.'' 
In fact, bigotry is the same all tlie world over, whether it flourishes 
in the bosom of a Moslem or a Protestant, a Greek or a Homan Ca- 
tholic; and had been so, long before St. John forbade the man to 
continue performing his works of healing love because he followed 
not with them. We are not disparaging the Protestant — the pio- 
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neer of our owji religion. But we do say that, in the point of self- 
denial, the Catholic outshines him far. The one may have left a 
few of his worldly comforts behind him — though his sacrifice is 
not greater than that of the majority of his fellow-countrymen in 
China — to teach the Chinese Cliristianity ; but the otlier has re- 
nounced all — home, countiy, friends, fortune, nay, even his own 
identity — ^for ever, to be Christ to the perishing and poor. His 
faith has led him to follow his Master's commandment to the full, 
and to give up all for Him. The Protestant gives up half ; and is 
rewarded for the meagi'e sacrifice by the admiration of audiences 
ai Exeter Hall during his ocaasional visits to England, and by a 
stipend sufficient for the respectable maintenance of himself and 
family in China or elsewhere. Can he wonder therefore if the re- 
sults are meagre too ? Wo say nothing against the man ; but we 
do condemn his system as entirely opposed to the expressed com- 
mands of the Great Missionary himself. There is not a sleek bi- 
shop in the House of Lords, ranking with an carl and having a 
sumptuous mansion in St. James's Square, who is less like the 
simide fishermen whose successor he pleasantly claims to be, 
than tlie worthy missionary gentlemen of here and elsewhere are, 
in the rules and conduct of their avocation, like the earliest pio- 
neers of Christ’s religion. No, the system is a bad one. It may 
be a very laudable, and in a great degree useful, way of earning 
one’s daily 'bread; but it is no more like Christ’s Ideal than it is 
like the moon. We are convinced that if only the purity of primi- 
tive Christianity, which we believe is to be found in the New Tes- 
tament, and in the New Testament only — were comhined with the 
utter self-abnegation %een in Christ and His Apostles, and which 
has been so ably emulated by the emissaries of the Catholic Church 
from the time of Polycarp down to the year of grace 1876, no pow- 
er in the Universe would be able to resist the overwhelming force 
of the One and True Religion among the nations of the world at 
large. *• 

The Catholic missionaries, again, are one and all picked men ; 
and, in most instances, gentlemen of culture and breeding. They 
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are highly proficient in science, and their accomplis^iments are all 
devoted to the great end they have in view. With the Protestants 
it is different. True, there are numbers of great men still among 
them, and while we find such honoured names as Martin, Edkins, 
Williams, Muirhead, Legge, Moule, Burdon, and Bussell, upon the 
muster-roll we cannot but speak with respect of the entire body. 
But there are others whose claim to set up as teachers and 
preachers it is difficult to divine: men with little or no edu- 
cation, utterly devoid of either culture or address, and fresh, appa- 
rently, from the village workshop or blacksmith’s forge. These 
gentry, actuated doubtless by worthy though sadly misplaced mo- 
tives, come to China, ■unhesitatingly — ^we had almost written 
unblushingly — style themselves ‘Reverend,’ and attempt to in- 
struct the Chinese in the ethics of Christianity. If they do any 
good, we can only say it is a wonderful instance of the Almighty 
having chosen the foolish things of this world to confound the 
wise ; but we fear that the cause of missions generally has but little 
to thank them for. We are glad however to believe that the bulk 
of missionaries in China are formed of very different clay ; though 
it is possible that this defect in Protestant missionary organisation 
may in some measure account for the lofty and almost insolent 
contempt with which they are regarded not only by a certain 
section of the public, but also by the Catholics. A curious 
and at the same time somewhat amusing incident illustrative of 
this feeling occurred some time ago in the province, of Shantung, 
and before proceeding to consider the subject of Catholic missions 
at large we may be forgiven for introducing it passant. One 

fine morning, good Bather X was surprised by a visit from 

several weU-dressed and intelligent-looking Chinese, who court- 
eously requested a little conversation with him on religious matters. 
The worthy Father was enchanted, and in answer to their enquiries 
held forth for a long time on the doctrines of the One Tme Faith. 
The deputation listened with respectful attention, and then said-— 
“ But there is another missionary living not far from you, Sir, who 
“ also preached the religion of Jesus, though lie does not belong to 
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“ your particul|ir communion. How about him ? Do you not re- 
“ cognise him as a fellow-Christian ? Can he not also be ‘ saved/ 

" although he differs from you on various minor points ?” — referring 
to a neighbouring Protestant clergyman, an exception to his brethren 
on the score of liberality. The Father replied in the usual strain of 
repudation ; Protestants were worse even than the heathen them- 
selves : there was not, nor ever could be, the slightest sympathy 
between them : and neither the Rev. Y. Z nor any of his co- 

religionists had any chance of salvation as long as they perversely 
remained out of the pale of Ihe Church. His visitors listened 
(juietly, and then remarked that it was very odd ; for they had just 
been ‘interviewing’ this very man on the same subject, and 

in answer to their enquiries about him — Father X , Mr. Z. had 

told them that, although they differed on certain matters, he looked 
upon the priest as quite as good and sincere a man as himself, and 
of course with as good a prospect of getting to heaven at last ! 
“ Therefore,” concluded the deputation, “ we think that his form of 
“ religion is, on the whole, a better one than yours ; and if we be- 
“come Christians we certainly shall not embrace Catholicism.” 
The Father was dumb with surprise and indignation, as the visitors 
withdrew ; and ever since he has cherished bitter feelings against 
the Protestant for taking so mean an advantage of the Church. 

Now the Catholic system of propagandism, like every other sys- 
tem in the world, has its bad as well as its good side. The Catho- 
lics have undeniably done more for the enlightenment of China 
than any other class who ever visited its shores or professed to 
have the interest of its people at heart. But they not ‘ infallible ; ’ 
and one of their weakest points is an undue and quite unreason- 
able love of persecution. We treat this peculiarity at present as a 
simple error of judgment, and one which, in its exaggerated form, 
is certainly confined to Roman Catholics. They seem to enjoy 
being anligned, and positively luxuriate in being beaten. Of 
course we know that persecutions have always been regarded by 
the Christian Church as a special sign of the Divine favour, a spe- 
cial opportunity for the manifestation of Christian fortitude, and a 
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special means of showing forth, in the resignation o|l the persecut- 
ed, the triumphant power inherent in religious Faith. It is an in- 
controvertible truth that the Church has never flourished so truly 
as when watered with the blood of her children ; never has her 
faith been so pure or her zeal so fervent as when put to the test of 
fire or of sword. The martyr’s crown has been the highest ambi- 
tion of the most ardent souls, and men have embraced the stake, 
refusing every compromise, that they might obtain the coveted Ho- 
ward. But this over-eagerness, as one may call it, to suffer per- 
secution for conscience" sake, involves one or two minor results 
which somewhat interfere with the high object held in view. In 
the first place, missionaries, upon whom the honourable scourge 
is most apt to fall under the present conditions of society, are 
tempted almost unconsciously to exaggerate the trials to which 
they are exposed, and claim 8ymi)athy for clangers and misadven- 
tures which could sometimes have been averted by the exorcise of 
little common prudence. Nor is this all. By so doing they in- 
volve their own authorities in unnecessary trouble, and, while they 
stoutly proclaim their dependence upon Him in whose work they 
are engaged, do not disdain to rely upon the practical protection 
of a gunboat by way of a second string to their bow. It may seem 
a trifle inconsistent for those who profess to go forth with their 
lives in their hand, to appeal to the secular aim, and we are in- 
clined to think it is so; but we do not care to discuss this 
point at present. Besides which, wliatever may be the nature 
of the criticisms that have been passed upon Protestant mis- 
sionaries, it is impossible for us to deny that such faults on 
their part as have given rise to disturbandes have been of the 
most venial description. Theii* system may not be so good in 
some respects as that of their Komish colleagues, but there 
is nothing in their method of working to excite the hatred and jeal- 
ousy of the official class, or the ill-will of the populace. |S"e have 
occasionally stated in public wherein we consider the Komish sys- 
tem superior to that of the Protestants, and we have been roundly 
abused for our candour in so doing. We have been suspected of 
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being secretly ^evoted to the interests of the Papacy, and a few cri- 
tical though we hope temperate remarks upon a wholly unpolemical 
question taken as a proof of our hidden belief in the infallibility of 
the Pope. Our present readers might as well suspect us of being in 
the pay of the Chinese Government on account of the admiration 
w© have sometimes been led to express at the native system of bank- 
ing. Absurd as all such misapprehensions and false deductions are, 
we still feel an unwillingness to be misunderstood, or to have our 
impartiality so , egi'egiously misconstrued. The remarks that we 
have to make may therefore cause some surprise to our Protestant 
readers ; not however that there is anything new in what we are 
about to say, but because it may seem strange to them that any- 
body who is so perverted as to see anything whatsoever to admire 
in the ilomish system of working can possildy admit a flaw. But 
there is one practice indulged in by emissaries of the Catholic 
faith which has hitlieito received little attention from the geneiul 
public, and which we think cannot too strongly be condemned, 
Wc refer to the assumption, by Eoniish Bishops, of the titles and 
honours of the mandarinate ; a policy which on both religious and 
political grounds is reprehensible in the very highest degree. We 
have every lespec^t for the missionary, be he Catholic or Protes- 
tant, who leaves the softnesses of life, and, Cross in hand, follows 
single-hearted and in i)overty in the footstei)S of his Master and 
the Apostles. To such a man, if pei*secutioii comes, it conies in a 
path where he can meet it with a pure conscience and unwaver- 
ing faith, assured that it is by no sin or folly on his own part that 
he has incurred the peril. He can meet it as S. Paul met his pe- 
rils, counting not his life dear unto himself, and may look forward 
to the martyr’s crown hereafter. l?ht we should have had neither 
sympathy nor respect for S. Paul if he had arrogated to himself 
the rank and honours of a heathen tetrarch, and disputed with 
Porcius Sestus or Agrippa the right of judging his own converts. 
How then can we sympathise with a biodern Bishop in Chihli or 
Szcchuen who constitutes himself the head of an imperium in ini- 
pKirio, who receives the same honours as a Fu-t’ai, who rides pom- 
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pously in a green official chair preceded by yam^-runners and 
OutriderB in official costume, who is received with a salvo of artil- 
lery on his arrival in a town or village, who accepts the ko-fow^ 
who claims the right of jurisdiction over the native Catholics, and 
interposes his authority between the people and their rulers f 
Where shall we find any precedent to justify such strange pre- 
sumption ? Certainly not in the traditions of the Early Church ; 
certainly not in the acts of the Apostles themselves. In the Scrip- 
tures ? Hardly ; for there the chief of the Apostles, he who was 
pre-eminently the Apostle to the Gentiles, is careful to incul- 
cate submission to the authorities and honour to the King, and 
nowhere do we find him permitting his converts to resist the pow- 
ers that be, but rather to suffer persecution. The idea of a Christ- 
ian priest arrogating to himseK and aping the honours of a Pagan 
magnate is indeed an anomaly in the siglit of sceptics and believ- 
ers alike. The pomp and luxury of Cardinals, those “ Princes of 
“ the Church,” constitute the only precedent, as far as we can see, 
for the pretensions of the Bishops in the East ; and a miserable 
precedent it is. “ On my arrival at Ting-lan,” writes a certain Vicar 
Apostolic in the Annales ds la Propagation dc la Foi, ‘‘ 1 was salut- 
“ ed with a discharge of eighteen guns, to say nothing of fireworks 
“ . . . . Some of the natives tied a long rope to the poles of 

“ my palanquin, as is done when great Chinese dignitaries travel 
“ abroad, and began to puU with all their might . . . . At the 

“ head of the procession were the trumpeters, and behind and before 
" were the musicians.” Is it any wonder, therefore, that we hear 
from time to time of the “ persecution ” of Eoman Catholics in Sze- 
chuen ? Is it any wonder that the mandarins regard, not only with 
jealousy, but with fear, the fcogant behaviour of these foolish 
priests? About a year ago, a French Bishop presented himself at 
the gates of a city in Chihli called Yen-p’ing Fu, riding in a 
green official chair and accompanied by a numerous and im- 
posing retinue. The gatekeeper, however, took upon himself 
to shut the door in the face of the holy father, who sent an 
interpreter on to the Chefu to announce his arrival and request a 
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more courteouji reception. Whereupon the mandarin asked the 
delegate who he was : what business he had in hand : and whether 
his master had anything particular. to say to him ? And the replies 
of the interpreter being unsatisfactory, he coolly threw him into 
prison. On this news reaching the ears of the Bishop he was much 
grieved, and sent again another messenger to demand the release 
of the first. This after a time was granted, but only on condition 
that the Bishop took himself off there and then ; which it seems 
the Bishop found it advisable to do. In fact he had no choice. 
And why was he refused admission ? Not because he was a Bishop* 
but because he travelled with all the state and paraphernalia of a 
high mandarin. It is a shame that Christianity should be saddled 
with odium which is simply the result of political intrigues ; and 
it is vain and worse than vaiju on the part of the Catholic Church 
to appeal for sympathy or lay claim to the ciwvii of martyrdom, 
on the gi’ound of persecutions deliberately v]n*o voiced by actions so 
iboroughly o])posed to tlie spirit and tcacihings of our faith. 

Tlie poiitUul danger tiuit is thus incurred is a theme which has 
already received attention from diiilomatists. The present tactics 
of the Homan Catholics in China have been denounced by several 
of our re})rcsentatives, as may be seen by reference to the Blue 
Book (China — 1, 1872), wdiere liarl Granville, Sir Thomas Wade, 
and Mr. F. F, I^ow ex])ro5s themselves strongly and sensibly upon 
the subject. It is no cause fur surprise that the mandarins of 
China — we trust none of our friends will suspect us of being secretly 
devoted to the interests of the Mandarinate — regard the tactics of 
tlie Jesuits as far more i)olitieal than religious ; neither need wc be 
at all astonished if tlfey tiike stringent measures every now and 
then to stem their growing inlliiedce. We know pretty well the 
idea of “ expedien(sy ” that would probably be put forward by the 
Catholic; but it is false and shortsighted policy at best. “The 
“ assumption of the insignia and paraphernalia of authority to 
“ wdiich they can have no possible right*” said the Pall Mall Gazette., 
in commenting upon the state of propagandist labours in the West 
of China, “ and the habit of using their advantages to ride rough* 
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" shod over the prejudices of the people, are weakitesses to which 
“ the Homan Catholic missionaries are, by their own account of 
"themselves, much prone, and. they are weaknesses which give 
" strength to their opponents.” 

And yet, not only have Jesuits contributed more to the instruc- 
tion and enlightenment of the Chinese than any other body'of 
men, but there are few phases in the history of China more in- 
teresting than that in which we have the early Jesuits presented 
to us as playing so prominent a part in Court politics. It was 
perhaps during the reign of the great Emperor K’ang-hi that they 
flourished most vigorously, and attained the greatest height t)f 
popularity and power. They had worked their way upwards by 
the graceful courtliness of their address, the {esthetic accomplish- 
ments which they possessed, and the very high position in science 
to which they had attained. Skilled as they wore in the practical 
sciences of astronomy, geography and mathematics no less than in 
the arts of painting, architecture and music, the enlightened mind 
of the reigning monarch appreciated to the fullest extent the value 
of their seivioes ; and the high esteem they earned for themselves 
among the hierarchy of China, while fraught with danger, at the 
same time secured for them the respect of their bitterest foes. 
Occupying thus a position where they might be, and indeed were, 
hated, but could never be despised, it is not to be wontiered at if 
numbers of the educated classes first examined and then embraced 
the doctrines which they came to preach. The principal source of 
hostility seems to have been the Li-pu or Board of Ceremonies, 
and, worried by its importunities, the Emperor at one time issued 
a proclamation against the Christian religion ; but the missionaries, 
in addition to their otlier attairfments, proving themselves political 
diplomatists of no ordinary skill, and rendering the Court certain 
services in connection with Hussia which laid the Emperor under 
exceptional obligations, the manifesto was rescinded shortly after 
its promulgation. The Jesuits were loaded with honours : they 
united the grace of courtiers with the erudition of philosophers, 
and their influence became so great as to intensify the jealousy of 
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the native mandarins and princes. Having achieved a position at 
Court unrivalled, indeed unapproached, by any other foreigners in 
the world since the Israelitish shepherd became the Prime Minister 
of the proudest dynasty in Africa, and Daniel and the Three 
Children found favour in the eyes of the Babylonish monarch, the 
Jesuits were eventually driven from Peking because of their med- 
dling and intrigues. Their expulsion was the natural reaction 
from the undue reverence in which they had been held, the result 
of annoyance at the political schemes in which they were constant- 
ly engaged, and of dread at the* ultimate issues of their growing 
power. Their ascendancy proved their ruin : their fatal aptitude 
and fondness for intrigue undid much good that they had accom- 
plished. But, apart from politics, the Jesuit plan of working is 
unique, magnificent ; it combines the inculcation of precept with 
instruction in every useful science, and its success attests its merits. 
Take as a sample of their missionary enterprises the Jesuit College at 
Sikawei, a village about six miles west of Shanghai : an establish- 
ment which it is impoasible to visit without being deeply impressed 
in more ways than one. So admirable is its organisation, so com- 
plete the development of the scheme, so perfect are aU the arrange- 
ments and so wide is the scope of the undertaking, that whether it is 
regarded from the standpoint of missionary, educational, or political 
enterprise, the ideas suggested to any thoughtful and reflective mind 
are, we think, of sufficient importance to warrant us in bestowing 
some consideration upon it as we pass. The institution has been 
in existence for twenty-seven years, and consists of several depart- 
ments : including seminaries devoted to both the elementary and 
more advanced brandhes of literature, science, and the fine arts, 
and containing Chinese and forei^ libraries of no small value. 
The Orphanage connected with tlie College is, however, the most 
interesting portion. The pupils are the children of pagan families, 
who have been left in destitution. AU are welcomed and cared 
for, clothed, and fed, and educated. Knowing neither home nor 
friends themselves, they natxiraUy look upon these benignant 
foreigners, who speak their lai^;uage and wear their dress, as their 
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natural protectors. Nor is this lill. Every one ofifcliese children 
is taught a trade ; and we have seldom seen a more interesting 
sight than when we visited the rows of light, airy, well-built 
houses that form the workshops of the establishment. Each brancli 
of industry is here represented ; and no lad leaves the Orphanage 
without having some one trade at his iingers’ ends, by which *he 
will be enabled to earn an honest and comfortable livelihood. 
Tailors, shoemakers, car])enters, joiners, carvers, printers, painters, 
sculptors, book-binders, variiishers, all ply their handiwork from 
inoniing till night, the apprentices learning, and those who have 
acquired the requisite amount of proficiency being regarded &s 
journeymen or iiiastei-s, and receiving tljeir pay accordingly. They 
may leave \vhen they like, and there are now some tw'o hundred 
tradesmen working in Shanghai, wdio leai'iit their craft at this 
establishment. The progress made by these youths in art, too, is 
really maiv^'cllous. It would be diflicult to describe the admirable 
productions W’e have seen in the various studios, and the great 
talent which is there displayed, without seeming to tiench upon 
the borders of exaggeration. J>ut all wiio litive admired the ex- 
quisite delicacy of Avliat is generally known as Ningpo carving, 
will have no difficulty in imagining the same niceness and finish 
of detail and beauty of effect, transferred to a painting on canvas. 
The principal line of art, however, in v/liich the jmpils of the 
Eathers have distinguished themselves, is undoubtedly that of 
sculpture; and the Spanish lay-brother wdio once jwesided over 
this charming study, produced himself the figure of a dead Christ, 
so beautiful in its proportions, and so pathetic in the expression of 
the lifeless features, distinctly traceable under the veil which covers 
them, as to leave a deep impr^sion on the minds of all beholders. 
The pupils of the College (children of Catliolic families) are edu- 
cated in every branch of learning likely to promote their interests 
and welfare among their own peoide. The study of the Chinese 
classics is so well enforced^ that a large number of former pupils 
have been successful in the competition for literary degrees, while 
the study of foreign literature and the sciences of history, geogra- 
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phy and aritlmietic is not neglected ; for, as Dr. Martin of Peking 
ably observed some years ago at the Synod held at Cliefoo, no one 
who had read Confucius would ever revile him, and his writings 
would be incorporated into the future Christianity of the country. 
He believed that the works of Confucius and Mencius would as 
c<?rtaiuly be integral parts of the future Christian civilisation of 
China as the De Officiis of Cicero had been in the civilisation of 
the West. Wisely, therefore, do the Catholic missionaries build 
their educational structure u})on the ibundiitions already laid, 
instead of incontinently tearing them up and seeking to lay fresh 
dhcs. To sum up our observations in two Avoids; the inmates of 
the Jesuits’ College at Sikawei are taught everything likely to be 
of sciwice to themselves, and to make them of service to the cause 
of those Avho teach them. 

Now Ave have not indulged in 'this .shoit recapitulation of the 
Avork Avhich is being done in the neighbmirhood of Shanghai for 
the mere sake of crying up this or any otluir institution in parti- 
cular. It is liecause avo think a very deep i)rinei]»le is here in- 
volved, and that tAvo most important le.ssons may be learnt ; one 
referring more especially to the ethics of missionary enterprise, 
and the other bciaring Avith almost equal poAver upon the future 
political prospects of the Empire. The Avisdom shown by the 
Jesuits in all their dealings AA'ith the Chinese has lain chiefly in 
retaining and using Avhat their Protestant confreres appear to have 
rooted up, T^he Protestants have yet to learn that the man Avho 
commences his propagandist labours by vilifying Confucius is pre- 
paring but a cold reception for Christ. The Romanists on the 
other hand have recognised the truth of Mahomet’s aphorism that 
to every country Allah has given & prophet in its own tongue ; so 
that by respecting and treating Avith tenderness the cherished 
books, creeds, and superstitions of the Chinese they have con- 
ciliated where others have shocked, have availed themselves of 
the very weapons brought against thefn, and have sown the seeds 
of future strength by the education and training of the young. 
We regard this matter from a purely impartial point of view. It 
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is a question of expediency and administration. Ii|iagine a num- 
ber of colleges such as we have described scattered here and there 
over the length and breadth of China. Eliminate the idea of 
religion altogether for the nonce — regard them simply as centres 
of education and enlightenment. Wliat results would not be ac- 
complished in a hundred years ? There is now a considerable 
village at Sikawei, inhabited almost exclusively by men and women 
who have been brought up under the care of these foreign pre- 
ceptors : for there is a neighbouring establishment of Sisters, where 
girls are cared for too. Supposing^he influence of Western know- 
ledge to emanate from many such seats of learning, and communi- 
ties to be thereby formed in various i)ortions of the Empire con- 
sisting of men and women conversant with the ethics and sciences 
of the West, wdiat results might we not consistently expect ? Not 
political results : none of tliose mighty upheavings of an oppressed 
and struggling mass against the tyranny of their oppressors, or 
even a bloodless revolution in which the superior enlightenment 
of the educated people would bring into glaring relief the blindness 
of the rulers of the laud. But to feel that an elevating, enlighten- 
ing, and purifying influence is at work among the millions of 
Cathay ; to feel that the leaven of Western knowledge and Western 
truth is at work, however slowly, in the great lump of Chinese 
humanity ; to feel that something is being done to eradicate the 
old-world rubbish which chokes up the path of true intellectual 
progress; — to this we may, and we do, look forwp'd. Facts — 
proofs — ^logical reasonings, and the clear, cold light of common 
everyday science, such as is taught in every village school in 
England, would do more to clear away all tKe clinging mists and 
fogs which nojv' obscure the niental vision of the Chinese than 
all the ridicule and vilification in the world. What student of 
MangnaU's Questions could believe in FSng-shui, or the meaning- 
less jargon that we find in Han Wen-kung and similar writers, 
expressive of the universal faith which is cherished in demonology 
and fetichism ? It is for this that we should work. Preparation 
must oome before fruition* We very much doubt whether the 
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Chinese woulAbe benefited by a sudden and violent political shock. 
Let the people first be educated ; let some of the more poisonous 
and deep-rooted weeds first be pulled up, and the good seed sown 
instead ; and then, whatever changes may occur in the government 
of the country, however gi’eat may be the political disorganisations 
wiiich are written in the book of fate, the true conquest of China 
will already have been commenced. 

Aud now, to conclude an unconscionably long chapter, one word 
to Catholics and Protestants alike. Whether China is to come 
into the comity of nations in a* true sense depends upon whether 
Ghina is to cast her idols to the moles and to the bats, and to 
accept the faith of Western lands.’ We make tliis assertion in 
the face of the fact that much uncertainty i)revails in the West on 
the subject of Christianity. We know that many thinking men in 
Europe have " renounced as illegitimate the conception of Cause ” 
— and treat the dogmas of Christianity witli undisguised contempt. 
Still there can be no doubt that until the si)irit of Christ’s reli- 
gion gets abroad in China we shall not approach the Chinese upon 
the liighest grounds, and tliero will be misunderstandings and diffi- 
culties without end. Tliis being the case it is the primary duty 
of the missioiiaiy to exhibit the sjurit of tlie religion he j)rGaches 
eveiywherc and always in his communications with the natives. 
Ho must of course preach zealous sermons against sui)erstition and 
idolatry. He must attack Feng-shui, and — hardest task of all — 
Avean the peo;ple from their cherished Ancestral Worship; but be- 
yond all this he must show tliat the doctrines of the Cross re{[uire 
and enforce a higher standard of morality than is demanded by 
Confucianism, Buddliism, Taoism, Mohammedanism or any of the 
faiths which appear to compete wifli it. When the Duke remits 
the punishihciit of death tliat hung over the head of Shylock he 
does it ‘‘ that thou shall see the difference of our sjurit,” and this 
is the idea which should be prominently present in the mind of the 
missionary from first to last. It has ’always appeared to us that 
one great opportunity was lost by the Koman Catholic missionaries 
after the Tientsin Massacre. They should have allowed the civil 
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authorities to take the most vigorous steps, which layi^n their power 
to secure the murderers of the Sisters. The course of justice and 
law should have been allowed to go on unchecked up to the last 
moment. But at the last moment the Christian should have 
shown the difference of his spirit. On the very execution ground 
where the wret(3hcd men were hound and awaiting the headsman's 
sword, the Priests should have ap]>eared headed by their Bishop 
with all the pomp and dignity which the Eoinish Chiii’ch knows 
so well how to lend to her processions — and demanded the pai’don 
of the sentenced men. Had this ®beeii done, the hands of all the 
missionaries from Manchuria to the Bay of Yuliii would have bean 
strengthened, and the natioifal heart would have been reached. 
It may be objected that this j>olicy would i)artake of the nature of 
a theatrical display ; but the criticism, though ])lausiblo, is super- 
ficial. We fail to sec what ‘moral end is gained by the apparent 
participation of missionaries in an act of retributive justice. The 
end and aim of missionary teaching is not the enforcement of 
Treaty rights, nor yet, as has been unfairly said, “ the forcible dif- 
“ fusion of Christianity.'' The utter misa])prelionsion of Christian 
ethics on the part of the Chinese demands a i:)ublic refutation ; and 
what more striking proof ol’ their true nature could be offered than 
a ])ublic act of intercession, on the i)art of the sufferers, for the 
lives of their persecutors ( AVe have censured the Catholic mis- 
sionaries for their assumption of oflicial van]c, and tlfcir insiistance 
on the right of piotecting all their converts. But as they do claim 
this right, and occupy so influential a position among the man- 
darins, let them i)ut their ])ower to a iiolde use. As it is, the 
Christians allowed a few miserable and probably innocent men to 
be sacrificed, and the feeling o? iri-itation against missionaries was 
increased and not diminished. AYe have reverted to this subject 
because we believe that the poliiy here advocated if acted on in 
future disturbances between the missionary and the native will 
T)e productive of the best results. Granted that a disturbance arises 
between a preacher of the Gosi)el and a mob of villagers in a remote 
city or village. Let the Consul take the most active measures he 
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can to bring tlie guilty parties to justice ; but let him at the last 
moment explain to the wrong-doors that at tlio intercession of the 
injured missionary the punishment has been remitted. If in the 
general interests he thinks its needful to take strong measures — 
which he may sometimes do — ^let him take pains to explain that 
he^does it as a civilian, and not at the instigation of the minister 
of Christ. It is impossible that conduct of this sort should fail to 
produce a desirable effect upon the Chinese. They may be stolid, 
they may be prejudiced, they may be full of bigotry ; but gradually 
they would be won by conduct like this. Dogmas must have their 
place in every theological system and the special doctrines of the 
religion we profess must never be timidly hidden, or presented in 
accommodated forms to suit the ignorance of the heathen ; but the 
first thing Chinamen should be made to feel is the difference of 
our spirit"’ This will be found to prevail and to exercise per- 
ceptible influence if only foreigners are consistent in presenting it 
to the people. Foreign ofilcials in China have many opportunities 
of good, and if they will act on the principles we have laid down, 
firmly and quietly, they will help on the cause of progress far more 
than by embroiling themselves with the authorities at Peking. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Chinese Views of Foreign Ciiltnrc. 

There is i)i*obably iiotliing ui)on which more stress has been la&d 
by English writers as calculated to promote the advancement of 
the Chinese in intellecitual accomidishments and to inspire tliem 
with respect for tlie foreigner, than tlie translation of scientific 
works into the language of China. The significance of this pro- 
ceeding is undeniable, and has been fully and practically 3*ecog- 
nised in many ways. We need only ]>oiiit to sindi an institution 
i\s the Chinese Polytechnic, the nucleus, wo trust, of a future 
school of science : to such a publication as the Chinese Scicniijie 
Magazine, recently started under auspices the most favourabhi, by 
Mr. Fryer, of the Kiangnan Arsenal : to the many work^of a 
purely technic.al nature which that gentleman is engaged 
from day to day in translating for the benefit of the Chinese 
Government and the guidance of n«ative engineers : — we have only 
to point such phenomena as these, w(i say, to illustrate the im- 
l^ortance attached to instructing the Chinese people in the sciences 
of the West, by those best fitted by tlieir position and acquirei- 
ments to be tlieir educators and guid(‘S. Nay, more : the practical 
response made by the Chinese *is an additional jiroof of the success 
attendant upon the efforts so ably put forward. . The gunboat, 
purchased from a foreign firm or construe tiid upon the very latest 
princijiles of foreign ingenuity: the newest invention in the Avay 
of fii’e-arms : the most approved appliances for the engineering 
operations Avhich are now being commenced in Formosa, Tsi-ngan 
Fu and elsewhere, are sufficient witnesses of the perfect apprecia- 
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tion by the OWnese of foreign, skill, and their willing acknowledg- 
ment of their own inferiority in this respect. 

So far, so good. And yet wliat does it all amount to ? How 
far have we advanced in the estimation of the Chinese by our 
recognised proficiency in engineering ? Just this much, and no 
rabrc : the foreigner is now looked upon as an uncommonly clever 
mechanic. He understands all about building a ship and casting 
artillery — they cannot deny that. He is a really excellent work- 
man : a superior sort of blacksmith, in fact, with a very useful 
and practical knowledge of the fundamentals of his trade. But 
vfk doubt whether a single step has been gained towards instilling 
into the Chinese any re,spcct for Western intellect or intellectual 
systems, as such. The native simidicity of the official mind upon 
this point is striking in the highest degree, and Ave believe that 
Avithout indulging in any rhetorical flourishes avc are safe in 
affirming the contempt of the Chine.so fob Western etliics to be 
pcriectly honest and sincere. Their conceit is of the most natural 
and artless character, founded upon ignorance almost sublime in 
its ingenuousness. An amusing example of this took place not 
long ago, illustrating in a cogent manner the theory that Ave ad- 
vance. An English gentleman, having received an act of courtesy 
from the Chinese authorities of a native Arsenal during a trip in 
the interior, Avrote a letter to the manager, in English, expressive 
of his high apprcciiition of the kindness he had received. The 
note was couclied in the terras of well-bred courtesy usual among 
educated people, and Avas duly translated to the officer in question 
— a mandarin of high rank, and brother of the Governor- 
General of Childi. His astonishment was unbounded; he had 
no idea, he said, that a foreigner could possibly express him- 
self with such grace and polish. But after all, the reason was not 
difficult to find. Ever since foreigners had taken to learning 
Chinese and studying, in the original, the principles of the Superior 
Person, there could be no doubt whatever that their manners had 
wonderfully improved. The old maxim about Ingenuas dididsse, 
etc., etc,, received additional exemplification of its significance; 
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and the worthy man was profoundly impressed with this unex- 
pected proof of the humanising influences of the classics ! 

We submit therefore that it would be in the highest degree ad- 
visable for our translators to turn their attention to works of a 
more purely intellectual and ethical nature. Whether from a 
political or a religious stand-point it is necessary that the Chinese 
should be led to have that respect for the liteiaiy culture of the 
West which they are so willing to accord to its superiority in 
purely mechanical achievements. We have often wondered, for 
instance, why missionaries have never yet succeeded, as far as is 
known, at any rate, in converting a single mandarin to Cbristiafli- 
ty. The reason now is, if not clear, at least less obscure. Know- 
ing nothing of foreign philosophical systems, the Chinese literate 
has a hearty contempt for every canon of morality but that which 
he has been taught to look upon as the highest wisdom within 
human reach, and of course Christianity is placed upon the same 
inferior footing. The religion of a barbarian race, to whom the 
Divine utterances of the Master are utterly imknown, is, must be, 
a tissue of illogical and superstitious folly, on a level in fact with 
every other so-called formula or system of belief in general ac- 
ceptance in the West. His contempt for it is inevitable, because 
of the low estimation in which he holds all foreign ethics of what- 
soever scope or tendency : his rejection of it a foregone conclusion, 
based upon his profound belief in the infallibility of the Confucian 
philosophy or the systems of Chu Fu-tsze and Tsze-sze. Is it not 
imperative, therefore, that these misconceptions should be made 
an end of? We should like to see some of our standard English 
works translated into the vernacular. We need not particularise ; 
it is enough to put forward the suggestion and leave the details of 
its execution to those best fitted to undertake it. Works on poli- 
tical economy, profane and religious history, philosophy in its 
strictest sense, and even those by our greatest masters of life- 
picturmg, are all worthy of being thus employed. It may seem 
curious to recommend such authors as Herbert Spencer and John 
Stuart Mill as aids to the missionary in his propagandist labours. 
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but we believ% that the effect upon the Chinese mind would be 
thus far desirable, — that they would arrest attention and command 
respect. 

So much for this view. Further considerations, in connection 
with Chinese moral and religious ethics, we reserve for treatment 
itl another chapter. 



CHAPTEE XV. 


A S^iperficial Vicn^ of (Buddhism. 

A Gkeat ruler once travelled some distance to seo a celebrated 
Buddliist priest, and to receive instructions from liim. On enter- 
ing his cell, the priest made no salutation, nor did he rise from 
his seat ; the ruler was angry, and asked why this rudeness to a 
stmnger, an officer of state and a guest? The priest replied, 
“ The world is unreal ; a delusion, in which everything is illusive ; 
“ so to salute or not to salute a guest, there is no difference.” The 
ruler was still more displeased, and drawing Ids sword began 
beating the priest over the shoulders, saying, “ Take this cpiietly, 
“ if there is no reality in the world !” 

It would almost appear ns though Moli^re had had this old 
Buddliist story in his mind when he drew the exquisitely comic 
portraiture of Marphurius, the doubting phUosopher. “ II n’y a 
“ rien de certain,” says he, “ et nous devons douter de tout .... 
" Ainsi il ne faut pas dire Je vous parle / mais, U semble que je 
“vous parle.” The climax of this capital skit was absolutely 
identical with tliat of the one we have detailed above ; for when 
his interlocutor, enraged at the wise man’s jargon, laid a lusty stick 
about his shoulders, thereby eliciting very unmistakeable howls of 
pain from the sufferer, he assured him, that, on his own showing, 
there was no reality in it. “ Corrigez, monsieur le philosophe,” 
said he, “ cette mani^re de parler. II faut douter de toutes choses ; 
“ et vous ne devez pas dire que je vous ai battu, mais qio’il vous 
*'smhU que je vous ai battu.” The analogy between the two 
stories is singular enough, and, as we have already remarked, would 
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seem to iniply^ that Chinese ethics were not altogether unknown 
to the witty Frenchman; Imt the assumption is, after all, unneccs- 
saiy. There are many points of resemhlaiice between the early 
speculations of Chinese xjhilosophy and the later developments of 
Western thought. Bishop Berkeley’s theories are no inapt illustra- 
tion of this as regards many of the ethics of Buddhism, and in 
another direction there are probably to be found, in the more ad- 
vanced i)hases of materialism, several proofs of the saying of the 
Wise Man that there is nothing new under the Sun : that the 
Ihing-that hath been, it is that*which shall l)e; and that if there 
isf anything whereof it may be said, See, this is new — it hath been 
already of old time which was before us. To follow up this sub- 
ject would require far more time^d space tlian can be devoted to 
it in the present chapter ; wo wish now only to draw attention to 
a few features of Buddhism ‘which strike us as being often over- 
looked by people geiuwally, much to the pi‘eju<lice of what may ho 
termed the most ])owerfiil religious system in China, Buddhism 
has wo believe a firmer hold upon the Chinese — that is, upon their 
minds and liearts — than any other moral inlluence to which they 
ex})osed ; for irreligious as they may be, and, we fancy, coniy)ara- 
tively speaking arc*., they have, in common witli every Iminaii fami- 
ly, religious instincts and yearnings not to be satisfied by the cold 
])rceepts of Confucius, Tt is a singular fact that in spite of the 
alleged scepticism of the Chinese in matters relating to faith, there 
are foAv peopje so comydetely under the guidance, and indeed 
mastery, of the 'Unseen. The next world and the existence of in- 
visible and intelligent agencies arc to them realities, and realities 
which have a vejy strong influence upon their public, their private, 
and tlieir inner life. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
their most potent spiritual system should contain in itself not 
beliefs and speculations merely, but precepts : and that those pre- 
cepts should be of a sufficiently practical nature to appeal to the 
common sense of those brought under their sway. Decision of char- 
acter and force of w'ill are strongly advocated in Buddhist works 
of instniction, as necessary to the accomplishment of any task 
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worth undertaking ; the vacillating man is likenedr to a piece of 
iron without temper, the undecided woman resembles dry grass, 
which has neither root nor stem. Under tho entire Heaven, says 
a philosophic poet of this school, there is nothing difficult ; the 
difficulty is only to be found in the mind of man. The search of 
wisdom is inculcated with an amount of earnestness and vigour 
which reminds us of the Proverbs of the preacher-king. “By it one 
“ penetrates the subtleties of all knowledge and arrives at full per- 
" fection. The man who prosecutes tliis search must awaken all 
“ the eneigies of his spirit, and concentrate all the powers of his 
“ mind as a warrior on the day of battle, or as a judge sitting in the 
" Hall of Judgment, who gathers up all the evidence, converging 
“ the powers of his soul to one point, and admitting no shadow of 
" a doubt.” Nor do the teachings of Buddhism permit the cultiva- 
tion of that dreamy state of mind, that foretaste of Nirvana, the 
jewelled realm of happiness, to so great a degree as may be gene- 
rally supposed. “ Rest not too long in lonely places and alone,” 
writes an old Buddhist literate, in not unmusical cadences. “ A 
man who rests too much alone is, to other men, as dry wood to a 
“ flourishing tree covered with blossoms and fruit : places of rest 
“ are loved by all, as the world is full of turmoil and confusion, but 
“ pleasant retirement weakens the spirit, and men always covet the 
" Unknown, — often the Impossible. One must not remain too long 
“ in pleasant places, nor desire too ardently the Unknown. Intel- 
“ ligence is the food of wisdom, and wisdom is the, proper use of 
“ decision,” But the most remarkable precept of all is one which, 
perhaps, was borrowed from Confucius. “ Know thyself,” says the 
Buddhist : “ this serious duty no one, not your ifearcst friend, the 
“ best of fathers and the tenderest of mothers, the most affectionate 
“ of daughters and most dutiful of sons, can ever perform in your 
“ stead. Examine yourself : seek to know your own instincts and 
■“ passions.” 

The singular analogies which have been found to exist between 
the ethics and observances of Buddhism, and those of Christianity, 
have been, and still are, a source of bcwdldorment to many. The 
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perplexed amKlyaiice of the early Catholic Fathers who on their 
first arrival in the East were confronted with what appeared to 
them a travestie of both their ceremonial and their faith, was tem- 
pered by a hope that, after all, the similarity might prove of use 
to them, and smoothe the way to a readier acceptance of revealed 
religion. But still the problem remaitted unsolved, and remains 
so until this day ; even Abel Remusat, a great authority upon 
such subjects, having done little more than parry the thrusts of 
sceptical writers, who drew from the phenomenon conclusions un- 
favourable to Christianity. We do not believe that Catholicism 
deliberately borrowed any specific rules of discipline and ceremo- 
nies from Buddhism, nor can we agree with those who find in 
Buddhism the origin of Christianity ; still there is no doubt that 
a vast deal has yet to be cleared up, and a solution offered of the 
mystery, acceptable to men of thought. No existing differences 
between Buddhism and the Roman form ctf Christianity affect in 
the slightest degree the fact that a certain influence, common to 
both, must have produced, in other directions, resemblances so 
striking ; and while we difler from those who look upon the two 
systems as simply varied modifications of the same radical idea, it 
is difficult to deny that there are distinct traces of consanguinity, 
however distant the relationshij) may be. 

Such, we take it, is the conclusion at which any impartial ob- 
server is bound to arrive, from a superficial point of view. We 
say an ‘ observ^ir ’ — not a student : for the analogies which to us 
appear so uudeniable, in no way touch the essentials of either 
faith. The Tesemblance lies mainly, indeed we may almost say 
entirely, upon tlie surface. The moral precepts of Buddhism are 
quite distinct from the fundamental theories of the system, and 
may therefore he considered superficial without any violence to 
language. Many of tlie precepts of the Gospel are to he found in 
the Buddhist writings, but in every case they are purely moral 
and nothing more. The Buddhist is forbidden to indulge the pas- 
sions, to steal, to murder, to grasp at wealth, to lie, to take a high- 
er place than that to which he is entitled, to eat in the afternoon, 
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and to paint the face ; to several of which there txists an analo- 
gue in the Sermon on the Mount. But they [may be found with 
fluctuations in most other religions ; the common verdict of hu- 
manity has been delivered against the gross and open sins, and 
there is nothing strange in their condemnation by the Buddhist 
sect. And a deeper reseml3lancc than this, between Buddhism 
and Christianity, we fail to find. In all radical and fundamental 
doctrines the two systems are simply antipodal. Nay, more than 
this ; Buddhism, when analysed, will be found to be a most ex- 
traordinary mixture of materialism and mysticism : a creed of no- 
thingness, wrapped in an ascetic's robes: a ceremonial system, fhe 
secret of whose symbolism is illusory. And why ? Because in the 
Buddhistic heaven there is no God. It is a religion of Atheism. 
Its teachings are those of the extreme school of advanced thought 
in the West at the present day. Matter is looked upon as eter- 
nal. The existence of the world, says Buddhism, as quoted by 
Bishop Bigandct, sometime Vicar- Apostolic of Burmah, its de- 
struction and reproduction, all the diflerent combinations and 
modifications to which matter is subject, are the immediate results 
of the action of eternal laws, and exist of themselves. The entire 
universe is under the sway of eternal and immutable laws, wliich, 
like those of many modern thinkers, are without a law-giver. So 
far, at any rate, there is not much in common between Buddhism 
and orthodox Christianity. We are not now Sfiyiug that such 
ideas are immoral or the reverse. We wish simply to show that, 
like more modern speculations, the religion of Buddha dispenses 
with a Deity, and therefore, for that reason if for no other, cannot 
have a very close relatioiisliip^with Christianity ; wliile the ten- 
dency to envelop its negative theology — of course the term is ab- 
g^r(j — in ceremonial observances, is almost suggestive of tlie re- 
cent developments of Comtist ritualism. One fact, at any rate, 
may be gleaned therefroin : and that is, that the theories now 
gaining such ground in intellectual circles are by no means new, 
but were sjmn out of the brains of old Chinese philosophers two 
thousand years before the birth of Christ. It only strikes us 
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as a little stsange that people should assume so hostile an 
attitude to the grand theory which has been recently placed 
upon the basis of scientific truth, and, with evolution staring 
them in the face from every line, almost, of the first chapter 
of Genesis, should have jumped to the conclusion that, if the 
theory be true,* there is no room in the Universe for God. 
It is however curious to find these ancient sages arriving at 
some dim apprehension of truths which were destined to be 
hidden from Western searchers for so many ages: but they fell 
into the same error as the one \fe have just referred to, and, tra- 
cing every phenomenon to a special cause, denied the Pirst Great 
Cause of all. Nor is there any resemblance between the two reli- 
gions under discussion in what may bo termed the third essential 
article of the Buddliistic creed. There exists, wo are told, an Eter- 
nal Law, which, when it is effaced from the memory of man, may 
be again renewed and recovered, solely and entirely by the incom- 
parable genius aqd matchless wisdom of certain extraordinary per- 
sonages called Buddlias, who ajrpear successively and at certain 
intervals during the different series or succession of worlds. 
“ These Buddhas announced this law to all reasonable beings then 
“ existing. The princiijal object of this doctrine is to show to 
“ these beings the means of setting themselves free from the in- 
" fiuence of the passions, and of becoming isolated from everything 
“ that exists ; so that men, being emancipated from the action of 
“ all good and evil influences, which forces mortals to turn in a 
“ vortex of existence without end, may attain to the state called 
“ Nirvan, or complete repose.” The clear induction of which we 
take to be that evefy great reformer who has appeared in the 
world of mysticism or metaphysics,* is an incarnation of Buddha ; 
from which conclusion to the next is but a single step, and Christ 
himself must be, by the Buddliistic theory, a prominent figure on 
the list. 

We think that the above hurried sentences contain sufficient to 
prove that there is no real analogy between Christianity and Budd- 
hism, and that the resemblance which exists is superficial, though. 
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as we believe, not accidental. Asceticism , exists in all religions 
systems and may be found in every part of the habitable globe, in 
one form or another ; it is in fact more the result of temperament 
than creed, and is as natural, if not so universal, as the reli- 
gious instinct itself. The monastic system is an important ele- 
ment in Buddhism, and of this we think we cannbt adduce a bet- 
ter instance than is found in a ceitain Sect or Order of Buddhists 
known as Phongies or Talapoins. These devotees represent, and, 
as far as appears, not unworthily, the extreme ascetic form of their 
religion ; for their professed objefet is to cairy out the laws of 
Buddha in an austerer and more perfect manner than their brethren 
in the faith. It is Gautama, the last incarnation of Buddha, whom 
the Phongie sets up before him as his special pattern, and it is 
probably in the life led by a conscientious eremite of this school 
that we see the great religion of the East in its most interesting, 
if not most favourable, aspect. The dirty, low-browed, yellow- 
robed creature so familiar to us in our daily walks, with his ludi- 
crous expression of sanctimoniousness, is not a fair rei)resentative 
of his creed ; he is a debased and carnal being, immoral and un- 
cultured ; and it would be a great injustice to condemn the system 
to which he belongs without enquiring more deeply into the sub- 
ject, and pursuing our researches somewhat fuither. There are 
few travellers in China, doubtless, who have not visited some 
Buddhist monastery of fame, and been present at a religious ser- 
vice by no means unimpressive. It is not easy^ to forget the 
strange beauty of the scene at Ku-shan on the river Min, as, wind- 
ing upwards through the luxuriant undergrow^th and rich foliage 
of the mountain, the path leads the traveller to w^here the first 
faint strokes of the water-bell fall musically on his ears. The 
marvellous quiet and loveliness which surround the monastery, 
hung, as it were, midway between earth and sky, — the towering 
peak above — the silent corridors — the monotonous chant of the 
three hundred priests, as they gather in their yellow robes in the 
' sanctuary * of the building twice in each four and twenty hours— 
{dl combine to produce an impression on the mind of a European 
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visitor, not eai^ily shaken off. Some of the monks are, it is true, 
heavy-looking, fat, and stupid : one or two have a decidedly bad 
expression, lending colour to the report that a few have previously 
led an infamous career, and only escaped punishment by embrac- 
ing a monastic life ; but there are others upon whose upturned faces 
ore the marks of intellect, culture, and devotion. The abbot of the 
monastery we remember w^ell : a aged, spare man with finely-cut 
and almost handsome features, courtly in his manner, and generally 
prepossessing. Such a life is favourable to reflection, and, as the 
nearest foretaste of Niiwana, fs well adapted to the mystics who, 
under the name of Phongies, embrace it with such eagerness. 

The Phongie proper is hardly a priest. lie is more strictly a re- 
cluse, giving himself up wholly to religious meditation and, during 
the three months of Lent, practising self-denial in its austerest form. 
The Order does not seem to fiourish very extensively in Cliina, if 
it exists at all. Its principal home is Thibet, where it luxuriates 
under the protection of the Grand Lama, the Supreme and semi- 
royal Pontiff. There is an elaborate hierarchy, the giades of which 
are regiilarly acknowledged and strictly observed. The entrance 
of a boy into the Order is an imposing ceremony ; in many respects 
it bears a strong resemblance to the admission of novices in the 
Catholic Church, and is thus described by Monseigneur Bigandet. 
The lad is mounted upon a horse richly caparisoned, or seated in 
a magnificent palanquin, carried upon the shoulders of four men ; 
sometimes, of a greater number. During the triumphal march, he 
is preceded by a long line of men and women dressed in their 
richest robes, and bearing a great quantity of presents for the reli- 
gious houses. The procession, gorgeously appointed, moves slowly 
through the streets to solemn music, until it reaches the monas- 
tery ; whereupon the young candidate is delivered into the hands 
of the Superior. His head is then immediately shaven ; he is de- 
prived of his rich attire, and clothed in simple yellow ; and from that 
moment his identity is lost. He is then a novice, and his sole 
idea is to rise to the rank of a Talapoin or professed member. To 
this end he must study the prescribed rituals and receive instruc- 
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tions as to his course of conduct. The rules and geremonies are 
all written in Pali, the sacred language of the Buddhists, and the 
hook containing them is regarded with unbounded awe. Some 
copies of it have leaves of ivory, and are magnificently carved. 
The exaltation-ceremony is too long to be introduced, unfortunate- 
ly : but a few salient features may be mentioned. The candidate 
has to listen to a solemn harangue, accompanied by many inclina- 
tions of the body : he then avows himself free from leprosy, asth- 
ma, cough, corruption of the blood, and witchery of giants and 
sorcerers: swears that he is a man* a legitimate son, freeborn, etc., 
etc. ; and in reply to the question What is your name — ^responds 
“ My name is Wago — (a vile and unworthy being). Prayers and 
exhortations follow, of a strangely impressive character, and the 
first part of the ceremony concludes with the words : “ Let the 
“ candidate pass from the state of sin and imperfection to the per- 
“ feet state of Kalian.'' The four capital sins — licentiousness, theft, 
murder, and spiritual pride — are then denounced in almost elo- 
quent terms ; the last-named being particularly condemned. No 
“ member of the company must ever aiTogate to himself extra- 
ordinary gifts or supernatural perfections, or, for vain glory, cause 

“ himself to be regarded as a holy man Sooner may 

the lofty palm-tree which has been felled by the axe become 
green, than a chosen one, guilty of such pride, bo re-established 
“ in the holy state.” 

Ethics such as these can hardly fail to be of the deepest interest 
to every man of thought : the Christian, the philosopher and the 
theorist. There is a dignity and a pathos fibout many of the pre- 
cepts, articles, and observances of this Buddhistic sect which we 
are not wont to associate with Buddhism as it appears to a care- 
less observer, and it is well that our views should be enlarged 
upon a subject of such importance. We believe there is more in 
the religion than a mere tissue of dreamy, brain-perplexing, un- 
practical speculations ; there are indications of high morality, deep 
convictions, and honest efforts at a nobler lifi^, however much the 
fine gold may be dimmed. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Astrology. 

A VERY valuaLle treatise might he written, comparing the astro- 
nomical system of the Chinese with the observations taken by the 
ancient inhabitants of Cliahkca. We iningine there is no doubt 
that the knowledge ])os.sessed by those old mystics was much more 
advanced than that which has been attained by the sons of Han 
at any i)eriod of their history ; but at the same time it would be 
deeply interesting to trace tlie connection between the discoveries 
and conclusions arrived at by two of the most wondei'ful nations 
in the world, and coiiijuire the various i)oints on whicli they dilfer 
or agree. It is very strange, however, that the Chinese Sliould not 
have made greater progress in the Queen of >Sciences. Tliey stand 
very much where tlicy did two thousand years ago, and tlie golden 
cliaracters which bespangle the dark volume of the sky are no 
clearer to the dwellers on these vast plains than they were to their 
ancestors in tlie remotest era of their existence. Btlt this fact — for 
we may safely treat it as such — may be accounted for in two dif- 
ferent ways. In the first place, the Chinese have never been 
celebrated for what is generally called inventive genius. Now 
this sounds like a fallacy when we remember that they enjoy the 
credit of having invented gunpowder and printing, and were in 
possession (according to some calculators) of the mariner s compass 
when the world, judged by the vulgar reckoning, was not quite 
two thousand years old. But while we may award them the praise 
that is due for having, in the course of forty centuries, achieved the 
triumph of making say four valuable discoveries, we must not 
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forget to consider what, after all, is the more important point, viz,y 
how far these discoveries have been improved upon, and have so 
led to any lasting benefit ; and we think we are not far wrong in 
applying the same test to their observations of the heavenly worlds. 
Their knowledge is at present of the haziest, and mixed up with 
superstitions of the most puerile nature, though it is difficult t^) 
conceive how such superstitions can coexist with even the meagre 
amount of knowledge which they actually do posvsess. There 
seems nothing graceful, nothing poetical about the Chinese astro- 
nomical superstitions ; nothing which can compare in point of 
moral or aesthetic beauty with either the nature-myths of the Vedas 
or the pantheistic legends of the old Creek mythology. The 
devouring of the Sun by a Dragon, and its subsequent ejection 
from the slomacli of tlie monster by an emetic of hideous noises — 
which may well turn anybody sick — can lutrdly be called a poetical 
metaphor descriptive of a solar eclipse. The second and perhaps 
more cogent reason, however, why the sciences of mathematics and 
astronomy are not more studied than they are, is, that ])roficiency 
in ethical liteniture forms the principal if not the only stepping- 
stone to Tlovernmentul inxdei’ment. The aristocracy of China is 
the literary class ; and the literary accpiirements of a highly- 
educated Chinese, though enormously extensive in one sense, are 
absolutely restricted wdien viewed in the light of modern research. 
The emoluments of the State are, with few and trifling exceptions, 
reserved for the benefit of those most clecidy versed ip the writings 
Confucius and his i)eers. The practical advantages to be derived 
from a study of mathematics are consequently very limited, and 
we may affirm that, however great the respect paid to astronomy in 
olden days, it is the ccsirologicaf of the Chinese which at 

present preserve the study of the grander science from falling into 
complete desuetude and neglect. This is all the more to be re- 
gretted when we consider the pitch of astronomical knowledge that 
there is every reason to believe was attained by the Chinese at so 
early a period of their existence. It is estimated that the Chinese 
liad advanced so far in this science as to construct a calendar 
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two thousand ^ix hundred years B.O.— while tho Athenians 
had only reached the same stage six hundred years before that 
em; and yet it is an astounduig fact that they were not ac- 
quainted with tho apparent motion of tho heavens (we do not 
speak of the planets) until tliree thousand yearn later than tho date 
above-mentioned, or nearly six hundred years after Hipparchus. 
Long before that, however, they had been able to calculate ecUpscs ; 
although tho amount of knowledge which they must clearly 
have possessed in order to enable them to do this has failed to dis- 
abuse the public mind, though all these centimes, of the firm belief 
that a Dragon is eating the Sun. Indeed so great was the importance 
attached to eclipses, that if a predicted eclipse failed to occur, tho 
reigning prince allowed himself to be persuaded by the blunder- 
ing staigazcrs that it had been warded off by his transcendant vir- 
tues, wliich had called forth the special apjiroval of Heaven; 
while the mortification of an Emperor at tjio unexpected occur- 
rence of one of these phenomena was exempHiied in tho case of 
Ohung-kang, 215G B. 0., who onlei-ed the execution of two cele- 
brated astronomers of the day, for not liaving given him proper 
warning of the ajiproach of the dreaded sign. 

We have now befoTO us a semi-astrological publication but little 
known to foreigners generally, and which we think is of sufficient in- 
terest to wanunt an extended notice. Its title is tho 

T(i-Ts‘ing Kiinny-sii jih uicn shih hicn shu, i, e. tlie Im- 
perial Almanac for the Second Year of tho lleign of Kuang-su of 
the Great Pure Dynasty, and we procured it through that all-pow- 
erful medium cash, for as yet China is ignorant of the courtesies 
due to tlie fourth estate. This Uttlc book is published by a spe- 
cial bureau attached to the Board (rf Bites at Peking, and contains 
many things which seem rather strange for this year of grace 
1876 ; a slight review of tho contents therefore may perhaps in- 
terest sojne of our readers. The first page contains a table of good 
and bad days for stai’tiug on a joTirnoy, and the Cliinaman who 
should fail to avail himseli' of the valuable information therein 
contained under such circumstances must be very foolhardy. A 
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list of the lucky days for entering on that most hazardous of all 
speculations, marriage, fills the second page, and on the third are 
all the unlucky days for this risky business. Imagine a man so 
stupid as to get married on an unlucky day ! Next comes a table 
of the feasts, — there are usually only twenty-four, but owing to 
the si)ring festival again occurring in the twelfth moon (which 
will cause great prosperity) there are twenty-five distributed 
through the 384 days which go to make up the present year. 
Then comes a list of days on which to commence house-building, 
careful attention to which table, by the mechanic, will most as- 
suredly prevent the structures he erects from coming to grief 
through fire. It also preserves the inmates from sickness, and other 
ills that flesh is heir to. How simple, and how much more econo- 
mical, too, than our troublesome plan of opening annual insurance- 
policies ! Following tliis comes a table which gi ves the beginning and 
length of the twenty-four solar terms, together with the rising and 
setting of the Sun for eacli day throughout the year, according to the 
latitude of different places, etc., calcxxlated by the Astronomical 
Board at Peking. Up to this it is printed in red, the lucky colour ; 
and the cover is also red. Then come the months from the first to the 
twelfth, (there are really thirteen, as there is a second sixth, or inter- 
calary month this year) with the ceremonies to be observed for each 
day, printed in black ; wliile over each, in red, is information useful 
to diviners, soothsayers, etc. As a specimen of these ceremonies, 
we wUl give the directions under the first day of tlie first moon : — 
Eise early, and after bathing and dressing in your best clothes, pro- 
ceed to the tcm^xlc and there burn incense. On leaving your house 
to be careful to go first towards the south. Even should the teinide 
lie in a northerly direction, first proceed south, and then gradually 
turn the other way. In cases wdiere it is found impossible to do 
this, remain in doors till some lucky day, w^hen you may go out with- 
out any risk ! — Tlie next and last is a table of two cycles, with the 
twelve brandies and the symbolical animals arranged for the use 
of diviners, from which the present wTiter derives the interesting in- 
formation that he was born under the auspices of the Dragon. 
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This AlmaMC has probably the largest circulation of any in the 
■world, the number being estimated at several millions. Tlie Calen- 
dar is an Imperial monopoly, and no other than that prepared by 
the Board of Bites is allowed to be published, the law on this point 
being so strict that a "violation of it would be punished by death. 
TVo or three editions are printed for the convenience of the peo- 
ple, the prices of which vary from three to ten cents a copy. Dr. 
Williams tells us that " no one ventures to be ■without an almanac 
“ lest he bo liable to the greatest misfortunes, and run the imminent 
“ hazard of undertaking important events on black-balled days 
adding, “ and it is to the discredit of the Chinese Grovemment to 
“ aid thus in perpetuating folly and ignorance among the people, 
“ when they know that the whole system is absurd 4ind false." 

The Roman Catholic missionaries inform us that formerly, and 
it is possible now, the almanacs were distributed through the Em- 
pire in the following manner : — “ On a certain day appointed for 
“ the ceremonial in the capital the principal ollicials repair early 
“ in the morning to the Palace, while the members of the Board 
“ of Rites, aiTayed in their state di’csses, proceed to their hall to 
“ escort the books, which are carried iir procession to the Imperial 
“ residence. Those which are interrded for the Emperor, the Em- 
" press, and the Queens, are bound in yellow satin, and enclosed in 
“ bags of cloth of gold, which are placed on a largo gilded litter 
“ borne by forty footmen, clothed in yellow. Then foUow ten or 
“ twelve smaller litters, enclosed with red silk curtains, and con- 
" taining the books to be given to the Princes, which are bound in 
" red satin, and enclosed in bags of silver cloth. These are foUow- 
" ed by men bearing on their shoulders other conveyances, on which 
“ are piled the calendars intended for the grandees of the Court and 
“ the generals of the army ; the cavalcade is completed by the Pre- 
" sident and members of the Bureau in sedans, foUowed by their 
" usual attendants. On arriving at the Palace, the golden bags are 
“ laid on ton tables covered with yellow damask, when the mem- 
“bers of the Bureau, ha'ving first prostrated themselves, deliver 
" them to the proper officers, who receive them kneeling, and carry 
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*' them with great ceremony to the foot of Uie Throne. The silver 
bags are sent in a similar manner to all the Princes of the royal 
family, after which the Ministers and other great ollicers of state 
present themselves in turn and kneel with reverence to receive 
their Almanacs, which are regarded as gifts from the Emperor. 
" The ceremonies of distribution at the Court being concluded, the 
“ books intended for the use of the people are sent by the Bureau 
“ into eveiy province of the Empire, where the forms observed at 
Imperial Palace are repeated at the offices of the chief-officers ; 
" after which, the people are aUoWcd to purchase their Almanacs.^^ 
The author of the Middle. Kingdom tells us that the GovemmcMt 
looks upon a present of this important ijmblication as one of the 
liigliest favours^ which it can confer on tiibutary vassals or friendly 
nations ; and we are naturally curious to know wliether any of onv 
representatives have ever received so ovcrwheliniug a mark of the 
Imi)erial condescension. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A Chinese Munchausen. 

BKtweisn twenty and thirty years ago, a gentleman, who appears 
modestly to have concealed his name, took the troiihlc to translate 
tlio observations of a travelled Chinaman, who once went so far 
from home as Java, Batavia, and Singapore. Mr. Wang Ta-liai, 
the adventurous person referred to, was evidently looked upon by 
his comi)atriots as a marvel of learning and experience, for the 
I)amphlet in which he detailed his imi)rossions was honoured by 
no fewer than five prefaces ; one by the translator, one by Chow 
Heo-kung of the Huan-luy College, (an institution we liave been 
utterly unable to identify) another by a literary gentleman 
named li-wei, of Peking, a fourth by Liu Ile-ching, wife's uncle 
to the author, and a fifth by the gifted traveller himself. Prom 
the words of Mr. Liu, we gather that his niece's husband was in 
many respects a rather eminent man; that in the year 1750 he 
crossed the v^icas, and, having acquired high literary honours, 
published a work on Batavia upon which the Prime Minister, Tsai 
Wan-kung, passed a very high compliment* The looking gentle- 
man regrets that his fellow-townsman should have wasted so much 
talent upon a strange and distant region which had not yet come 
under the influences of the civilising doctrines of China ; but the 
collegian's preface is the most characteristic. It is written giacefully 
and well, and evinces many evidences of culture. The writer de- 
plores the lack of geographical Icnowledge which existed in his 
country, and congratulates himself upon the novel information here 
afforded, ‘‘In the time of the Emperor Seuen-tih," he says, “of 
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“ the Ming Dynasty, (1430) the order for Wang San-^ao to proceed 
“towards the Western ocean for the purpose of collecting- pearls 
“ and precious things, is recorded in the national history : his road 
“ lay through An-nan westward, but the chart of that country was 
" concealed by the Superintendent Liu Ta-hea, who had no desire 
“ to iiass over the sea, by which means the track of the Westerti 
“ ocean remained unknown. Our Government, extensively over- 
“ spreading all things as the heavens do the eartli, has caused its 
“ unfathomable favour overwhelmingly to reach the Islands of the 
“ Sea ; so that aU who have blood 'and breatll without exception 
“ honour their parents, and even the people of the Great West 
“ (meaning Europeans) have thought of bringing their cunning 
“ accomplishments to scheme after rewards. Latterly, however, the 
“ readiness of the Imperial astronomers to estimate the acquire- 
“ ments of our countrymen in order to promote and employ them 
“ is daily more manifest, and people from all parts of the Empire 
“ come pressing forwards, soliciting a thorough examination, by 
“ which a vast amount of native talent is obtained, without depeud- 
“ ing on foreign aid. Thus it is that those distant countries have 
“ now but few persons to visit and inspect them, and there is not 
“ so much as a fairy seated on the leaf of a red lotus to bring us a 
“ book from thence.” He then goes on to praise the author for his 
perspicacious and useful work ; which, he says, servos to testify 
that the instructions of their august- Dynasty are gracefully wafted 
over the sea, like the influence of Draco among the s,tars. 

We are sadly afraid, however, that the courtly expressions of 
these gentlemen were utterly misplaced. It is very likely that 
Wang may have been, as it is said, an excellent son, and a man of 
many parts ; but he seems to have been either strangely credulous, 
or to have had very little regard for truth. The impression he 
received from intercourse with the Dutch settlers, too, was most 
unfavourable ; he compares them to “ the man who stopped his 
“ ears while stealing a beU ” — ^a proverbial expression intimating 
that they try to hide their vices from themselves and think that 
they are as much concealed from others. This stem critic of bar- 
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barian morals ijiforms us that the Dutch possess neitlier benevolence, 
righteousness, propriety, wisdom, nor truth ; that they axe over- 
bearing and covetous ; that widows marry a month after the decease 
of their husbands ; that they never leave anything behind them to 
tranquillise their descendants, and that the only virtue they have 
tiao shadow of a claim to, is sincerity. Nor did the outward foiins 
of colonial Christianity appear at all impressive to our traveller ; 
indeed the account he gives of a Sunday’s service is ludicrous in 
the extreme. “ Every seven days,” he writes, “ there is a ceremony- 
“ day, or sabbath, viHen from nine to eleven in the morning they 
"^0 to the place of worship to recite prayers and mumble charms. 

" The hearers hang down their heads and weep, as though there 
“ were something very affecting in it all ; but after half-an-hour’s 
“jabber they are allowed to disperse, and away they go to feast in 
“ their garden-houses and spend the whole day in delight, without 
“ attending to any business.” After this ye are not surxnisod to 
iind our friend giving utterence to the w'ildest conceivable stories, 
all calculated to ])audcr most fully to his readers’ natural love of 
the incredible. His simplicity is marvellous. He is so struck by 
the appeamuce of bluish-tinted sheet-lightning, that he can only 
exclaim, “ Truly does the i)oct say. If you want to see wonders you 
“must just go to sea.” Tlien he calls Mecca the residence of 
Buddha, and gives a rare description of the i»lace, which he says is 
paved with yellow gold and beautiful gems, and protected by a hun- 
dred genii. Nor are iiatmul curiosities wanting ; and the pundits of 
I’cking ai'e ti'eated to some most temfying accounts of the Sea-Man, 
the Sca-l’riest, the Flying Head, and Savages with Tails. The cleri- 
cal monster referred to is said to be rather an unusual phenomenon ; 
its appearance indicates a storm, it has a mouth from ear to ear, and 
laughs, aloud, horriblyj at the sight of sailor’s. The Flying Head 
is simply a Malay superstition, still existing, which the wonder- 
loving Wang doubtless swallowed, as he did ever-ything else. A 
tooth-extr’actirrg tribe also commands his attention. These extr’a- 
ordinary folk, he tells irs, ar-e addicted to praying every night, to- 
wards the setting sun ; and derive their name frem a singuhir 
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practice of pulling out the hair, extracting the teetlji, and stripping 
off the clothes, of their dead friends. This is one of the cruelties 
"" of false religions,” is the traveller's pious and intelligent remark. 
He then mentions a Secret Society, existing among the Javanese, 
Malays and Dyaks, which reminds him of Wliite Lotus sect of his 
own country ; the members of which, by virtue of incantatioii,s, 
become invulnerable, their bodies turning to brass and their bones 
to iron. Tlie only things able to harm them, s»ays the author, are 
I)igs' fat and the blood of dogs. In other matters however his ob- 
servations are more interesting, utterly bab^sh though they be. 
He sj)caks of the balloon, or Celestial Boat; the telescope, eor 
Tliousaud-li Mirror; the mariners' compass, or iShit^/t-pointing 
Caniage ; and other ai)pliances, which filled him with amazement 
and perplexity. 

Such is a brief sketch of what api^ears to have been reganlcd as 
a standard work of travel during the eighteenth century in China. 
One (jan read such things now with amusement, unriualified by re- 
morse ; for the schoolmaster is abroad in the country. The absurd 
book before us was hailed as a miracle of wisdom and erudition 
when it was first published ; now, we may almost say that, at least 
by a very considerable portion of his readers, the author would bo 
laughed to scorn. China lias gi-own wiser during the last hun- 
dred years, and is beginning to grasi> I'he fact that beyond the 
Four Seas whicli include her vast domains tliere is a world — not, 
indeed, the world of savages and monsters in which she once be- 
lieved, — but a w^orld of wisdom, luogress and enlightenment, with 
which it will soon be her lot to march. 


CHAPTEE XVni. 

Chj^iesc (Domestic (Romance, 

ThiE social life of the Chinese is a sul)ject about which the gene- 
ral run of foreign residents in China know next to nothing. JMaiiy 
excellent 1)ooks have been written upon the laws, religions, litera- 
ture, and politics of the countiy ; but how few have any real in- 
sight into the doTiicstie character of these strange people ! A man 
may wander thi-oiigh the labyiiiithine paths of Cliinese ethics for 
weary years, may become saturated witli the speculations of Chi- 
neses sages, may even dally with the lighter forms of literature, 
such as plays and novels, and yet be very far from familiar with 
the living, working, suflering, and withal joyous folk themselves. 
Tlie aims and interests of every-day domestic life in China are a 
sealed book to numbers whose intimacy with the more salient fea- 
tures of Chinese society from the standpoint of foreign observation 
is undeniable, and perhaps profound; the exclusiveness of China 
as a nation ig reflected in the reserve of the individual Chinaman, 
and the man himself continues, probably till the end of the chaj)- 
ter, a stranger to his European friend. We believe that some 
glimpse, however slfght, into the privacy of Chinese life is the 
only means whereby we can acquire a just apj)re(dation of the Chi- 
nese character ; and although the writer has had comparatively 
few opportunities of cultivating this acquaintance, the experience 
of ten years" residence in China has not been without its interest- 
ing results. From time to time, as occasion has piescnted itself, 
we have collected incidents, here ami there, which are valuable 
inasmuch as they represent .the Chinese in a novel and at- 
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tractive, because natural and vivid, light; the ptople are here 
seen as they are, and not as they appear to a superficial pass- 
er-by ; and we therefore select from the mass of anecdotes before 
us a few of those most calculated to entertain and instruct our 
readers. Some are illustrative of the eccentric superstitions so 
universally received ; others derive their point from the curiotte 
mamage-custoins that are observed ; a third class exemplifies the 
marvellous ingenuity of the " heathen Chinee * in ways that are 
dark as well as in tricks that are plain; while there are not a 
few which prove beyond a doubt *thQ susceptibility of the black- 
haired race to the tender passion of love. We need only add thht 
w’c have every reason to believe in the strict veracity of all the 
stories that we now lU'opose to recount; tnisting that any of our 
leaders who are of an unduly sceptical turn of mind, and find some 
of the yarns too tough, nifiy be amused, even if not convinced. 

We W'ill begin, then, wdtli a romance in real life which is said 
to have occurred not long ago in the neighbourhood of HankoAv. 
A travelling merchant — not a pedler, if you please — took unto 
himself a Avife, of wdiom he seems to have been very proud ; for 
the lady was fair to look upon, and realised all those eccentric 
graces so d(iar to Cliincjsc ]ioets of the erotic scIjooI. Shortly after 
this Fortunate Union, however, the bridegi'oom’s duties called him 
away from her side, and he Avas compelled to take a fond iarcAvell, 
Avith the dreary prospect of an absence extending over no less than 
two years. Ho accordingly consigned his bride to tjie care of his 
mother, find left ; but proved himself, even Avliilc away, an excel- 
lent husband, furnishing the ladies Avith as much inbncy as they 
needed, and Avriting Avith commendable regularity. At the expira- 
tion of the two years ho caine*back; and as he turned doAAUi the 
street in wdiicli he lived, he entered into conversation Avith a fish- 
monger, Avliom he had j)rcviously known. It struck him that this 
tradesman i)ut on a peculiar expression of face Avhen he recognised 
him, and used an equally peculiar expression of speech when he 
enquired after his mother. Curious, but still uususiucious, Huang 
(for such Avas the good man's name) approached his house Avith 
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due caution, and, unperceived, stole round to the back, where he 
could just peep into his wife’s apartment. There was my lady his 
wife, her lips thickly vermilioned, and her cheeks as white as flour 
could make them, tricked out in as much tinsel as she could stick 
about her person, and ogling herself aflectedly in a mirror. Wliile 
eTigaged in the contemplation of these artificial charms, the re- 
turned husband saw an old coolie-woman come into the room, to 
whom the lady spoke in a squeaking voice of unusual arrogance ; 
and another moment convinced him that it was no other than his 
unfortunate old mother. Affecting, however, to ignore the change 
that had come over both ladies, he stepped with simulated joyful- 
ness into the apartment, and embraced them with true conjugal 
and filial warmth; then, when the liist greetings were over, in- 
formed his wife that their final re-union must be postponed still 
lor a few days, as he had a little more business to transact before 
lie could settle down comfortably with her again. Mrs. Huang 
seemed to think it rather strange, but of course submitted ; and when 
it was nearly dark, the husband took a short leave of her, and set 
off on his protended journey. Then, under cover of the night, he 
watched the house ; and subsequent events showed him that he 
had not watched in vain. Taking up the j)osition he had assumed 
before, like a celestial ' Enoch Arden,’ lie had the pleasure of be- 
holding the ^riiilip’ who was in the liabit of consoling liis wife 
during his absence. There sat the gay creature, in her gewgaws, 
andgimcrack^ and paint, with her ridiculous head on one side, 
howling, in tnie Chinese fashion, some love-ditty, to her paramour 
across the table. Both were indulging somewhat freely in the 
bottle, and the feast went merrily on. The poor old mother-in-law, 
of course, was somewhere in the kitchen. Later in the night the 
husband stole into the room, his wife being just then elsewhere. 
The gentleman was sleeping off tlie effects of his debauch; and 
Huang looked curiously at him for a few seconds. Then, producing 
a sharp knife, he skilfully and noiselessly stabbed him in the throat, 
dividing his windpipe and killing him on the spot ; then, as quietly 
^withdrew. The lady returning shortly afterwards, went to the set- 
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tee and tried to arouse her lover; “Get up,” she cried; “why 
“ sleep you thus heavily ? fie ! have you upset the wine ? What is 
“ all this wet ? ” Then she struck a light, and found that it was not 
wine, but blood ; and her paramour lay dead before her. How- 
ever, she was a strong-minded person, and did not waste any 
time in lamentations. Seeing or guessing the position of affair®, 
she i)roceeded to chop up the dead gentleman and to joint him 
carefuUy ; after which she put the pieces into a large cooking-pot, 
filled it with water, and boiled him to a good rich broth. Next 
day she announced lier intention of visiting her parents, and 
taking with her, as a birthday present for her mother, — so she 
told her mother-in-law — a large cauldron of soup. On her way 
she took the opportunity of accidentally tipping the whole thing 
into the river, and thus, she flattered herself, all possibility of dis- 
covery was at an end. While at her parents* Iiouse she was rejoined 
by her husband and his mother, and there was a veiy merry din- 
ner-party in honour of this happy reunion of man and wife after 
such a long separation. After dinner the old folks called on Huang 
for a story or a song. Huang agreed; and, fixing his eyes upon 
the guilty woman, he recited, in verse, the entire history — ^,just as 
we have told it here — of her faithlessness. His allusions gi'ew 
more pointed as he proceeded, until the lady, unable to bear it any 
longer, pleaded a sudden headache, and fled to her apartment. In 
her absence, Huang told lier parents all the truth ; and the poor 
old couple, though licartbraken at the discovery of tljeir daughter's 
wickedness, commended his moderation and prudence above 
measure. On going upstairs, it was found that the wicked wife 
had hung herself; and her X)arents gave Hiiang their youngest 
daughter to console him under his disappointment. Now this is a 
true story, and its moral is not far to find. 

So much for the fate of a wicked wife. Now for a story about a 
good one ; a far more agreeable subject. It has often been aflBirmed 
that, owing to some defect (or otherwise) in their mental constitu- 
tion, the Chinese are incapable of falling in love. We should be 
sorry to hazard a verdict upon a question so delicate ; but it is 
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undeniable that the great esteem in which conjugal 

fidelity is held, and the great lengths to which it is carried, are 
hardly in favour of so cynical a view. Here liowever is a genuine 
love-story, the details of which are romantic in the extreme, and 
which we have never heard equalled by anything of the sort in 
Jftirope. A young Chinese gentleman, some few years bac.k, be- 
trothed himself to the daughter of a neighbouring friend, and tlie 
marriage-day was fixed. Very shortly liowever before tlui day 
arrived, the Chang-mao rebels made an incursion into the city, and 
some severe fighting ensued, irf which the bridegroom-elect was 
taken prisoner. He was carried off a distance of some leagues, 
and became eventually the adopted son of a wealthy old rebel who 
had no child of his own to cheer his declining years. The months 
rolled by, and no tidings of her lost lover reached the maiden ; and 
ill course of time her parents proposed to Iicr anotlujr match. The 
girl liowever replied that although her wedding had nut fK’tually 
taken idaco, she still looked uiion herself as the betrotlu'd wife of 
her first pr6t€ti(ht, and she w^as content to wait until Ibrluno 
restored him to her arms. The parents insisted, but at length, 
finding it was no use, they were on the point of giving it up ; 
when the old gentleman w^as suiquised by a visit fi’oiii tlie father 
of the youth that had been taken prisoner, who came with tidings 
of his son. Not only had he been adoi)ted by somebody else, but 
he had accepted another lady as his wife. Arnied witli this proof 
of his unfaitlifulness, the parents of the girl renewed tlieir en- 
treaties, informing her that now indeed she Avas absoh^ed from all 
allegiance to her old suitor, as ho had married some one else. “ It 
“ matters not,” replied this paragon of constancy ; he can probably 
“ support a couple of wives, and 1 am quite ready to be his iiumher- 
two wife, if I cannot be his number-one ! ” This extraordinary 
assertion struck both the fathers so forcibly that they immediately 
sent an expedition in search of the object of her devotion, and ac- 
quainted him with the fact ; and it says wonders for the generosity 
of Chinese women towards their rivals that the lady whom he had al- 
ready married urged her husband to mward his old love by again of- 
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fering lier his liand. Nor was her plea in vain. Atfew days after- 
waids, tho expectant damsel espied, coming along the road, a 
poor, hrolvcn-down man in tho garb of a beggar, who very humbly 
soiiglit admission. It was her former lover come back ; bereft of 
home, and money, and wife. The very night that this excellent 
crcuiture had urged her plea, a terrible flood broke over the district 
which made a clean sweep of everything in its way ; amongst other 
c*,atastrophes, destroying the house in which he lived, and drowning 
Ills laitlifiil wife, while he himself escaped with the skin of his 
te(ith. He was received by the woman he had well nigh forgotten, 
Avitli open arms, and married her forthwith ; and our readers mfiy 
Ibrm tlieir own opinion as to whether lie deserved his luck. At any 
rate, we don’t remember many Western heroines who have carried 
either gemerosity or faithfulness to such unheard-of lengths. The 
constant couple are now living within a hundred miles of Shanghai. 

Strong-minded ladies are by no means confined to Western 
countries, and we begin to think that even the women of China are 
far from being the mindless puppets they are generally represent- 
ed. Some time ago a wealthy tobacco-grower from Shanse arrived 
in Shanghai on business, bringing his son witli him. Now the 
young lad liad plenty of money at his disposal, and while his father 
was engaged in the transaction of business he, fresh from tho country, 
and quite dazzled with the magnificence of the model settlement, 
found no trouble wliatever in enjoying himself amazingly. When 
his father’s visit was over, it was with great reluctapce that he ac- 
comj)anied him back to his native place ; and highly delighted was 
lie wdicn, a year or two afterwards, the old gentleman determined 
to let him pay a second visit to the agreeable spot. He arrived 
there with his pockets full, and sadly neglected the business on 
which he had been sent. Tie gambled madly night after night, 
and rapidly lost all his money. At length he was reduced to 
such a pitch of destitution that, not daring to show his face at 
home, and indeed without the means of getting there, he was fain 
to accept the post of door-keeper in an establishment which had 
been the scene of some of his most discreditable orgies. Meantime 
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his father waited and waited, and the prodigal did not return ; till 
one day, his daughter-in-law — for the hopeful youth was niarriod 
— asked him whether ho did not intend to take any steps to recover 
his lost son. " What steps can I take ?” said the old man, brokenly : 

** he has been away nearly three years now, and there is no kiiow- 
'*^ng what may have hapjiened to him. lie may bo dead!'' “ Yes, 
“ and he may not be dead, too,” retorted the damsel. “ I shall go 
and look for my husband myself.” '' You ?” replied the old man, 
astonished, “ why, what good will you be ? What do you know of 
“ the \vorld ? How can you, an*unprotected woman, go about all 
^'iflone ?” — “Give me thirty thousand taels and leave me to act,” 
rejoined this cool young lady, who was not much over twenty. 
The pai)a-in-law said he would give lier three hundred thousand if 
she would only get him back his son; and the arrangement wiis 
made forthwith. The girl then proceeded to shave her forehead 
and disgipse herself in male clothes, and, accompanied by a single 
old servant, set out for Shanghai. On her arrival slie seems to 
have known by instinct what sort of places to look for her liusband 
in, and her experiences must have had the charm of novelty to the 
fullest degree. Tlie handsome, richly-dressed youth, with pockets 
lined with money, was well received at all the restaurants, gaiuhling- 
houscs and other j)laces of entertainment, and tl*c dollars circulated 
freely. All this time, however, her search was fruitless. At length, 
outside a house, ragged, dirty, and half-starved, slie saw a heitig 
who rather re^niuded her of her lost husband. Casting a careless 
glance at him as slie jiassed, she turned in at the door, and, calling 
for some refreshment, began to chat with the inmates. The place 
was doing well, they* told her ; they were gi’owiiig rich ; lots of 
people from the country came there. Slianse ? Oh yes, a good 
many .customers hailed -from Slianse; why, that poor devil crouch- 
ing at the door was a Sliausc-man, and once as rich and gay as the 
young gentleman himself. Tlie ‘young gentleman' laughed care- 
lessly, -paid, for his refreshment and sauntered away. The next day 
he — she, rather — returned, and offered to purchase the poor Shanse- 
man of the proprietor. The bargain was soon struck, and then she 
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oiilurod into conversation with her miserable husband. He told 
luii* lie was the most wretched of men : that his father was a wealthy 
gentleman in tlie North : that he had a wife at home : but* that he 
liad irretrievably disgraced himself and did not dare return. But 
if the honoured one were a Shanse-raan, would he take a letter for 
liini to his family ? “ It would probably be better to take you in 

person/’ rejoined his wife. Then, beckoning him to follow her, 
slie led him to the hotel where she was staying : took off her cap, 
and asked if ho indeed did not recognise her ? The unfortunate 
hdlow saw that it was his wife ; and utterly ashamed, he fell at her 
feet crying, and knocked his head to her upon the floor. No ti'nio 
was lost in paying his old debts and getting him some decent 
c'lothes, and then the reunited couple went home again together. 

lUit enough, for the present, of married lifej now for courtshiji. 
Our readers arc of course aware that all marriages are aiTanged be- 
tween tlie parents of tlie couple, with the aid of a regular middle- 
man or bj’olcer ; and excellent as this plan may be, it very often 
leads to sad results. Nobody has as yet started tlie theory — as 
far as we know — that the Chinese have any hereditary connection 
with the lost tei\ tribes of Israel. There are some points of re- 
semblance, however, between the sons of Han and the sons of Abra- 
ha.m, both races being considerable adepts in spoiling the Egyp- 
tians. Of course we all remember the ciniel hoax by which Laban 
succeeded in palming off his unattractive, sore-eyed daughter Leah, 
wlio j)rol)al)ly wore green spectacles, upon thatrveiy innocent 
young man, his nephcAv Jacob ? Well, a somewhat similar case oc- 
curred not long ago, not vciy far from Shanghai. A well- 
to-do middle-aged Chinaman was very anxious for a son ; hut he 
and his wife had lived for many years in married harmony with- 
out being blessed Avith any family whatever. He therefore decid- 
ed that the only thing to he done was to take a second Avife, and 
looked about him, accordingly, for a suitable young person. But 
he Avas a very fastidious gentleman, and hesitated to introduce in- 
to his domestic circle any lady of doubtful manners or ordinary 
appearance. At last, Avhen he Avas almost giving up the search in 
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despair, a friei^d said to him, “What is the use of looking about 
“ you in Shanghai ? Soochow is the place ; it is famed for the 
“ beauty of its women : why not go and try your fortune there ?” 
The idea recommended itself to the childless gentleman, and he 
lost no time in putting it into execution. Off he went in a pass- 
enger-boat, and arrived at the ' Paris of China ’ in something under 
a week. Shortly afterwards he happened to be tiffining in a res- 
taurant, when another visitor entered into conversation with him ; 
to whom, his tongue being somewhat loosened by wine, he con- 
fided the reason of his journey. The stranger, who had quietly 
taken the measure of his man — ^which was quite in keeping with 
Ids profession, as he happened to be a tailor — cautioned him in a 
friendly way against the sharpers, of whom he said there were 
many in the neighbourhood ; at the same time proffering his own 
assistance. " I think,” said he, “ I can introduce you to a charm- 
“ ing girl, a customer of mine ; the daughter of one of our richest 
“ and most respectable families. But it will be a difficult task. 

“ To-morrow, however, I am going to take her some clothes I have 
“ been embroidering for her ; you can come with me in the cha- 
“ racter of my journeyman.” The merchant agreed with delight, 
and next day the two set out together. They soon anivod at the 
house, which was large and handsome, and a£ter some chaffering 
with the servants were admitted into the presence of the ladies. 
Tlie mother lay upon a couch ; her daughter, a really very pretty 
and delicate-looking girl, stood by her side. The room was taste- 
fully decorated, and everything bespoke the wealth and respecta- 
bility of tiie inmatea The tailor and his sirpposed assistant delivered 
their parcel of silk elnbroideiy, and took orders for another suit ; 
and departed, the merc^.nt in a perfect ccstacy with the beauty and 
accomplishments of th6 maiden. Well, to make a long story short, 
he soon began operations and laid formal proposals before the pa- 
rents j. alw'ays, however, through the medium of the tailor, whom he 
enjoined to conceal the fact of his being already a Benedict. His 
courtship prospered, and he spent about a thousand taels in wedding 
presents of the most costly and beautiful description , while his 
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friend the tailor, who, before the introduction, had ospatiated upon 
the smallness of the lady’s feet with all the unotuousness of Sir 
Anthony Absolute in describing the charms of Lydia Languish, 
manufactured a ravishing little pair of slippers, a perfect triumph 
of his art, for the bridegroom to give his bride. At last, the happy 
day arrived, and the ceremony was performed in a hired houSe 
with great rejoicings. The bride was dressed in all the colours of 
the rainbow, and her face was hidden from the profane light of day 
by a blushing scarlet veil. Overflowing with satisfaction, the 
happy husband cairicd her off wKen all the festivities were over, 
and, in the retirement of the nuptial chamber, \mcovered the lov^y 
face. Horror ! was he dreaming ? An old woman, wrinkled and 
bent, stone blind and hideous to behold, stood in unveiled ugliness 
l)efore him ; while under the couch, in mockery of his rage, were the 
dainty little slippers she was to wear. The unfortunate man turned 
livid with wrath and disappointment, and not unnaturally vented 
his passion upon the old crone beside him. “Wretched hag,” he 
cried, dragging her to the door, “ making a clean breast of this in- 
“ famous conspiracy, or it will be worse for you.” But the old 
woman, so far from replying, turned out to be not only blind, but 
dumb, and groiied helplessly about the room to make her escape, 
emitting inteous but inarticulate sounds of terror. In fact, the 
merchant had been duped. The villain-tailor had mysteriously dis- 
appeared with all the booty, the family to whom he had been in- 
troduced knew nothing whatever of the plot, and, the merchant 
was too cruelly humiliated to wish his shame published by going 
to the mandarins for justice. No, he came back to Shanghai only 
the other day, a sadder and a poorer man. 

The love, or loyalty, or whatever else the passion may l)e called, 
wliich Chinese girls appear so unaccountably to cherish towards 
^tho future husbands whom they have never seen, is curiously 
exemplified by a case which occurred some years ago at Putung 
A girl of good family was betrothed to a youth of the name of 
Chao, Avho unhappily died shortly before the day appointed for the 
espousals. The bereaved bride was inconsolable, and enixeated her 
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parents to allov her to visit the coffin of her lost love. This re- 
quest was refused, on grounds of propriety ; but the girl, breaking 
all bounds, ran away to the house of mourning, and, throwing her- 
self on the floor beside the corpse, howled in a most determined 
maimer. All attempts to pacify her were useless ; and she insisted, 
Aoreover, on taking up her abode with the dead lad’s parents from 
that time forward, and devoting herseK to them until their death. 
This was very heroic, of course, but it seems that the old people 
would rather have been without her. However, she would take no 
denial, and absolutely did stay SSid earn enough to pay for her own 
keep, and to contribute towards the other expenses, for about five 
years. Then the old couple died ; and this virtuous maiden, having 
honoured them with burial, prepared for her own doom. About 
this time political matters wei-e in a very unsettled state, and it 
was rumoured in the neighbourhood that the T’ai-p’ing rebels were 
approaching fast. The excesses of the insurgents were of course 
well known and dreaded, and the girl was fully aware that if they 
reached the place while she was alive, her unprotected situation 
would expose her to the loss of liberty and everything else that 
she possessed. She accordingly dressed herself in all her richest 
clothes, as though for a festivity ; and then — so goes the story — 
took a needle, threaded it with silk, and sewed Ju/r garmcrUs secure- 
ly on to her own flesh. This done, she drank poison, and died. 
The very next day the rebels came ; and discovering this lovely 
corpse, and seeing at a glance the proof of the girl’s purity and 
honour, they treated her with the profoundest reverence. So far, 
indeed, from robbing her of a single jewel, they gave her honour- 
able interment, and, it is further said — though this is probably 
apocryphal — the body preserved all the freshness and beauty of 
life for ten days after its decease. 

In the following stories, however, constancy and true love win 
the day. The widow Wang resided in the vicinity of one of thd^ 
great cities of China, her family consisting of a young son and 
daughter, the only relics of her dear departed old man. In the 
next village there lived a gentleman and his wife of the name of 
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liu, who also had a daughter and a son. - Nowaas the families 
were on terms of much friendly intimacy, it seemed only natural 
that tlieir mtmita cor diale should be •cemented by a marriage 
between the young people ; and so an engagement was arranged, 
by a professional middle-man, between the son of Mr. Liu and the 
daughter of the buxom widow. During the period of betrothsfi, 
however, and while preparations for the ceremony were going on, 
it so fell out that the bridegroom-elect was taken sick ; he had the 
misfortune to break a bloodvessel in his lungs, and for days lay 
helpless in bed, hardly expected td recover. The widow thereupon 
suggested that the match should be broken off ; it would be simple 
folly, she said, for a young girl to bind herself to a confirmed in- 
valid who might die at any moment and leave his wife disconsolate 
for life. The Liu family, however, thought differently, and urged 
the widow to allow her daughter to come and visit the sick youth, 
in order if possible to arouse him from the state of apathy into 
which ho liad fallen. Mrs. Wang was scandalised, and refused ; 
but as the Lius appeared to make such a point of it she was quite 
at a loss how to act. l^ow it so happened that in the service of 
this discreet matron was a servant-girl, who seems to have been 
admirably adapted to play the part of a sovhreUc in one of Moli6re’s 
comedies. This gid accordingly proposed to her mistress that they 
should have recourse to stratagem ; the young people had never seen 
each other, — ^why not dress up the son to represent the daughter ? 
Then he could go and 'do the civil,' and come back, again without 
fear of detection. No sooner said than done. Mrs. Wang wrote 
to say that her daughter would come and see her betrothed, though 
she would not be able to stay long ; and meantime the artful ser- 
vant dressed young Wang, a ^d of sixteen, in girl’s clothes, and 
initiated him into the mysteries of feminine deportment with much 
ability. The only real difficulty lay in his large feet. The two 
•then set out together, — ^the false bride and her maid. They arrived 
at the bridegroom’s house, and were received without suspicion ; 
then paid a visit of sympathy to the sick youth’s bedroom. But 
the liu ffimily would not hear of the two guests leaving under at 
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least three daj^, and Miss Liu took such a fancy to the supposed 
Miss Wang that they found it simply impossible to got away at all. 
The servant girl ai^ued and chattered most energetically, for de- 
tection was imminent ; what was the use of their staying ? she 
said ; the young man was far too sick to be married ; why not let 
them go, and then come back when he was well % — “ Oh, as far as 
" that goes,” said Miss Liu, “ the marriage had better take place at 
“ once ; I will represent my brother at the ceremony, and they can 
“ be married by proxy !” So this enterprising damsel dressed her- 
self in boy’s clothes, and the ^rl-bridegroom was married in due 
fdrm to the boy-bride ; much to the satisfaction of everybody con- 
cerned. The secret was not discovered by the parents until some 
months afterwards, when of course there was notliing for it but to 
confirm the marriage. The invalid having recovered in the mean- 
time, the originally-intended wedding took place between him and 
the bashful lady to whom he had been really betrothed, and the 
two curiously-matched couples lived happily together ever after- 
wards. 

This was a romantic match enough, but here is one still more 
remarkable. Some years ago, there lived a wealthy mandarin who 
had two wives. The lady who held the superior rank was blessed 
with a singularly unattractive daughter ; sh^ was short, deeply 
pitted with the small-pox, and her features outrageously distorted. 
Everything that money could buy, however, was hers ; and she did 
her best to CQunteract her deformity with the costliest silks and 
jewels obtainable. The daughter of the number-two wife was pro- 
portionately pretty ; and the two girls occupied different pavilions 
in a laige and handsome garden. Now it fell out one day, when 
they both about sixteen years of age, that a young student was 
amusing himself with the manly recreation of kite-fljdng, just out- 
side the garden wall ; when, as luck would have it, the string broke, ^ 
ynii the kite fell fluttering over, quite close to the rooms occupied 
by the prettier of the two girls. This adventurous young person 
hopped timidly out into the garden, picked it up, and found that 
upon it was pourtrayed the face of a handsome youth, who, to her 
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imagination, must needs be the owner of the kite ; and inspired by 
the romance of the situation, she took up a pencil, wrote hastily 
some love-verses upon it, and flung it over the wall again. But 
the entire scene had been watched by the ugly sister, and, burning 
with jealousy, she determined to turn it to her own advantage. 
Accordingly she sent her Abigail to And out the owner of the kitd, 
to represent her as having written tlie verses, and to arrange an 
interview in the garden — a most improper proceeding, of course, 
and one which was only excusable from the extreme youth of the 
plain though sportive lady herself.' The maid soon put the plan 
into execution, and the deluded siu-tsai* found himself at the a jv 
pointed time outside his charmer’s window. When, however, ho 
found that he was expected to walk up, he heartily wished himself 
out of the scrape ; but there was no help for it. He was shown 
into the lady’s boudoir, and found the lady herself hiding behind the 
curtains. A pretty pair of lovers, truly ! and the lamp was burn- 
ing so low he could hardly see where he was. The coy creature 
confessed that she had written the hillct-dmux ; but it was impos- 
sible for a long time to coax her out of her concealment, until 
the lover threatened all sorts of desperate measures if she did not 
satisfy his curiosity. At last, with great reluctance, she showed her 
blushing features. cThe siu-tsai stared in blank amazement at the 
grotesque object which he saw before him ; and then, with a cry of 
rage and disgust at having been so grievously taken in, he bolted 
down stairs and made the best of his way over the, garden wall. 
Shortly afterwards, the father of this gay Lothario announced that 
he had arranged a marriage for him with one of this very mandarin’s 
daughters : and upon enquiry he concluded that he was doomed to 
be bound for life to the ugly creature who had made love to him 
on that memorable night. "Very well,” he replied, “if I must, I 
“ must j but I tell you frankly I’ll never either look at her or speak 
“ to her, and I shall marry somebody else immediately afterwards.” 
But there was no help for it, the marriage-day arrived, and this 
graceless youth behaved as badly as ever he could. Both sisters 
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were given in viedlock the same day, and both of course were strictly 
veiled. Everybody was scandalised with the indecent behaviour 
of the young bridegroom ; the other was an elderly, respectable sort 
of man who had been chosen on account of his position. After the 
wedded couples had retired, however, the comedy began in earnest. 
The siti-tsai (who, by the way, had grown in the meantime to be a 
chii-Jin)* simply refused so much as to look at his bride, but took 
his mattrass and flung it down in another room. To all her prayers 
and enquiries he turned a deaf ear, or retorted by some cutting 
remark upon her moral and ^ysical deformities. At last she 
rOshed to her mother, who immediately took up her cause and let 
that young man know what it was to have a mother-in-law. Then 
she took her daughter by the hand and led her into the young 
man’s room ; Who, lifting his eyes, beheld before him one of the 
most charming maidens he had ever seen. Mutual explanations 
followed, and the night which had begun se tempestuously ended 
in happiness and repose. But meanwhile a far worse scene was 
being enacted in the other bridal chamber. The plain sister was 
under the impression that her old flame was to fall to her share, and 
mightily disgusted was she when her real husband stood revealed. 
“Good gracious me!” she exclaimed — or whatever may be the 
equivalent for that in Chinese — ^Ai-yah ! perhaps — " Why, how old 
“ you have grown since last we met ! and pray where did you get 
“ those nasty moustaches from ?” — Oh indeed, madam,” replied 
the husband ; so you have already had a lover, have you ? Though 
“you’re mistaken in thinking I was the favoured man.” The lady 
uttered a shriek of despair at this terrible revelation, and was 
altogether so disgusted by the turn affairs had taken, that she re- 
sorted to the not very uncommon expedient of hanging herself 
upon the spot. 

There is at present a young lady in Shanghai city who has had 
four husbands in about as many weeks ; having been forsaken by 
every suitor immediately after marriage. Indeed, her history is a 
curious one. She is described as being fair to look upon, — accord- 
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ing to Chinese taste — and in every way calciilate^, to attract ad- 
mirers ; her feet are of the tiniest, her eyes of the narrowest, — and 
yet somehow or other there has always seemed some obstacle in the 
way of her getting a husband. At length a marriage-brokeress 
took compassion upon her — or rather, saw her way to turn the 
despised lady to good account. She took her home with her*; 
painted her face, and arrayed her in the most attractive jackets 
she could muster. Thus dressed, the girl really looked very well ; 
and very shortly a suitor appeared in the person of a gentleman of 
some means, who liad been left* a widower and childless. The 
brokeress — ' white ants,’ they call these ladies in China — asked him 
ninety dollars ; which he, enraptured with the beauty of his new 
bride, willingly paid upon the spot. The marriage rejoicings passed 
off (quietly enough, and the husband took the fair one home in 
much satisfaction. But alas ! favour is deceitful and beauty vain. 
A vacant stare was all the reply vouchsafed to him by his wife 
when he addressed her ; then she broke into a cackling, senseless 
laugh, and he found that she was marf. Disgusted at being so 
imposed upon, he packed her back again to the person from whom 
he had purchased her, with a verbal message that ho made her a 
present of the idiot and the dollars too. Nothing could have suited 
the lady’s views nn^re admii-ably ; and next day the mad lady was 
again at the disposal of the highest bidder. This time the ap- 
plicant was a man occupying some small j)ost in a yamen, and he 
paid bargain-money to the extent of twenty dollars ; in the mean- 
time, however, a married but childless barber appeared upon the 
scene, and he bought her for a hundred, which ho paid, money 
down, and carried off the prize before the other. The jilted one 
thereupon abused the ‘ white-aht ’ roundly, and refused to listen to 
her attempts at a compromise ; a wife he had bought and a wife 
he would have, and the one in question happened to be i)articularly 
to his taste. The old crone’s eyes twinkled. “ Bide a wee,” she 
said — or w*ords to that effect ; " wait a day or two longer, and you 
“ shall have her back." The event justified the prediction ; the 
very next day the disgusted barber bundled back the unfortunate 
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Miot^ preferring to lose his dollars than his face.* The business 
so far had prospered ; two hundred and ten dollars had come rolling 
in, and another man was hooked already. This man — the yamen- 
runner — had meanwhile taken a trip up the river in order to 
present his devotions at some shrine at Mow-shan near Nanking, 
t^rith a view to securing success in his matrimonial schemes; 
and during his absence, liis number-one wife, fearful lest he 
should bring back a still more formidable rival, clinched the bargain, 
and brought the lady home. But she might just as well have pur- 
chased a wild cat. No sooner had the new wife arrived, than her 
malady took a more serious form than ever, and the house was 
turned into a perfect beargarden. The afllicted and much-desjused 
lady was summai'ily paciked off home again ; and married next day 
to a traveller from the country, who paid a similarly heavy price, 
and did not find out thnt he had married a maniac until he had got 
her as far as his resideii(;e at Iloochow. Back she came again, 
poor thing, like a bad penny ; she probably found another husband 
the next week ; and mcautiirK^ the lady who had got possession of 
her reaped a golden harvest. 

But it is not only in matters matrimonial that the Chinese are 
such accomplished swindlers. Knavery in China is Just as much 
a fine art as it is in Europe, Jiiid woc-bctide»a greenhorn if ever 
he gets into the meshes of a moral agriculturist. When Moses 
sold his horso for a gross of green spectacles witli brass rims, he 
certainly madp an unfortunate bargain ; but he got off far more 
easily than aii ingenuous youth of the Middle Kingdom, connected 
with the silk-trade, whose recent uiost extraordinary adventures 
we have lately heard about A gentleman of the family of Ch’cn 
— no relation, we believe, to a certain eminent magistrate of that 
name — some time ago sent his son from Hoochow with a cargo of 
Tsatlee for the benefit of the eager silk-inspectors of Shanghai, 
with directions as to its realisation. On the way, he fell in with 
two most agreeable fellow-travellers, who hailed his boat and en- 

* To “lofio face** is a Chinese idiom meaning to suffer in reputation, to have tlw 
laugh against one. 
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tered into friendly conversation with liim. Wh£^t was his noble 
name ? What was his honourable birth-place ? Hoochow? Delight- 
ful ! Their despicable residence was Hoochow also. They must 
be permitted to bear him company. So they journed on together 
until they came to Chia-ho, where they all three rested at an inn 
for a day or two, and wherti, be it remarked, there happened to be 
a very attractive lady. The day after their arrival, the two stran- 
gers received a visit from a youth of unusual personal beauty, dress- 
ed in rich silks and riding a handsome horse. Along and myste- 
rious colloquy then ensued, which greatly excited the curiosity of 
both ChTui and the attractive lady, who seem to have watched the 
interview by peeping furtively through opposite windows ; but of 
course they were t<jo far off to hear what passed. At length the 
td-Ui came to an end, and the young gentleman rode away. 

During the afternoon a messenger anived with an invitation for 
the two strangers to a wdnc-iraiiy. Tliey replied they would be 
delighted to come ; but tliere Avas a young friend travelling with 
them, a fellow-countryman, and they felt a kind of reluctance at 
leaving him all hy himself. The messenger scouted any such idea, 
and very wannly included young Ch en in the invitation ; which 
Oil en, thanking his new friends for their thoughtfulness, accepted. 
That night tliey sqjb out to go to the party as arranged, and a long 
way they had to travel. Down this street and up that one — on 
and on they went, and Clf en wondered when they were ever go- 
ing to arrive at their destination. At length they turned down a 
long, deserted lane in an out-of-the-way quarter of the town, and 
halted in front of a strange house. Inside, liowever, everything 
looked bright and promising. The cliarming young gentleman was 
there, and capital company lie ’proved; the dinner was excellent, 
and the wine — well, the wine was more potent than it ought to 
have been. Poor Ch en ! it was his first champagne ; and he got 
awfully drunk. What happened to him then, he doesn’t know ; 
but he had a sensation of being carried about somewhere, round 
and round, and then lumped down in a dark place and thrashed 
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within an inch’of Lis life. Then he became unconscious ; and when 
he awoke next morning, he felt very penitent, because very sore 
and very sick, BoUiiig his hot-coppery head from side to side, 
at last he opened his eyes. It was a singular scene, He was in a 
strange boat, surrounded by well-dressed servairts, while, lounging 
on the principal seat, was the handsome youth of the previous night. 
Straggling into a sitting attitude, he began, not unnaturally, to up- 
braid this rmi6 with being the cause of all his misfortimes, and de- 
manded of him why he was detained, and by whose authority he 
had been beaten. “Beaten, by my servants?” was the reply. 
“Well I am sorry for it, if it hurt you ; but frankly, I hardly won- 
“ der at it,” added the young man, with a half-rueful, half-comical 
glance at his companion. “And why not, pray ? ” demanded Ch’Sn. 

“ Why not ? ” shouted the other — “ why, look at yourself I ” Ch’en 
looked at himself, accordingly — i)oor rdetim ! and like the old wo- 
man in the song began to doubt his own identity. His hair was 
covered with an elaborate coiffure and stuck full of glittering pins; 
his fingers were adorned with gilded nails ; he had got on a girl's 
chiliir-tszc, or embroidered petticoat ; and his face was painted a 
bewitching pink. His friendly fellow-travellei-s had drugged his 
wine, and then palmed him of!' in the darkness upon the young 
gentleman, instead of the girl at the inn for whom he had paid 
them six hundred taels of silver ; the servants had thrashed him 
for an impostor w'heu they discovered what he was ; and the 
thieves had mfide off with hLs cargo of Tsatlee silk. So the com- 
panions in tribulation journeyed sadly on together, and laid their 
joint complaint before the Tao-t'ai of the nearest town. 

If thieves are cunning, however, there are many mandarins who 
are more than a match for them, by a very long way. For exam- 
ple, there is a Che-hsien, or district magistrate, at Sh6-mcn, near 
Hang-chow, who enjoys a most extraordinar}’’ and deserved repu- 
tation for honesty and shrewdness, to judge by a specimen of his 
judicial powers which has just reached us, and which certainly 
eclipses the judgment of Sancho Panza. A country bumpkin was 
travelling from ShS-mSn to Kan-chow to spend his New-Tear ho- 
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lidaye with his friends at home ; carrying with him, in a bundle, 
his savings for the past twelve months. Now his little store of 
money amounted to no less than twenty ounces of silver ; and his 
Inends cautioned him to be very careful of it, and, above all things, 
to conceal the fact of his possessing such enormous wealth. When 
therefore he arrived at a certain inn where he was going to spenu 
the night, he gave his precious bimdlc into the hands of the inn- 
keeper, as. is usual in China, for safety ; in answer to all enquiries 
assuring him that there was very little money in it, and that he 
was quite unable to specify the sum. The surprise of the host, 
therefore, when he found the real amormt of the silver, was un- 
bounded j and, what was worse, tlic temptation was too great for 
Irim. The consequence was tliat when the man’s bundle was re- 
turned to him next morning it was considerably lighter than it 
had been before ; and the guest complained that he must have 
been robbed. The host, however, remiuded him that he had said 
there was very little in the bundle, the previous night ; how then 
could he talk about there huviug been twenty ounces of silver ? 
It was an attempt to extort money, and the host was virtuously 
indignant. So there was notlung for it but for the unlucky pea- 
sant to appeal to the mandarin, who, fortunately for him, was this 
very man Liu. The complainant and the accused were soon before 
him, pleading their respective causes, and the latter continued to 
protest his entire innocence. At last the Che-hsien told him ab- 
ruptly to hold out his hand. “ Oh, don’t be frightened,” he conti- 
nued ; " I am not going to hurt you.” Then taking a pen he dip- 
ped it in tlie ink, and wrote upon tlie palm of the man’s hand the 
characters ^ ■5* ying-tsae (silver). “Now,” said he, “you go and 
“ kneel down in that corner with your face to the wall, and take 
“ C&X& yo\L don’t Ime tliosG cliaroxters ; if you do, I shall conclude 
“ you are guUty of stealing the money ; so squeeze your hand up 
“ tight” The man did so, wonderingly, and then the Che-hsien 
sent for his wife. “ Where is the money you and yova husband 
“ stole ?” asked the mandarin. The woman protested that she knew 
nothing about it ; that no robbery had ever taken place in their 
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house, and so«on. “ Here, you,” cried Liu, addressing the man in 
the comer, " how about that ‘ silver ' — ^have you still got it safe ? ” 
“Yes, yes,” replied the prisoner, opening his hand to assure him- 
self that the characters had npt disappeared. “ Do you hear tba.t V’ 
said the mandarin, turning again to the woman ; “ your husband 
* confesses, you see ; so you had better make a clean breast of it, 
“ too.” The unlucky woman then acknowledged the crime and 
prayed for mercy ; the mandarin slapped her face as a mild correc- 
tion ; and told the inn-keeper that as it was Ms first offence after 
keeping an inn for fifteen years'he would let liim off with a fine 
of five thousand ea^, to be paid to the man he had robbed. The 
silver was then restored intact, and the countryman went on his 
way rejoicing. 

Another mandarin of the same name, residing at banking, seems 
also to liave distinguished himself by his success in extorting a 
confession from a criminal of peculiar truculence ; more by good 
luck, however, tlian good management. For a long time the rob- 
ber, a man named MSng-’rh, had been the terror of the neighbour- 
hood. His courage was only equal to his crimes; and daring 
though he was, no single word of confession had ever being wrung 
from Ms lips. At last the head of the police department got him 
into his hands, and having seciu'ed his person set about making pre- 
parations for the necessary toitme. These consisted simply in 
melting a small quantity of copper, which was to be poured over 
the criminal’s, flesh in case of obduracy. The responsibility of 
dealing witli so noted a pest to society was not lost upon the offi- 
cer, and he felt his reputation was,at stake. So he commenced by 
asking Mm, in a pleasantly conversational style, whether he felt at 
all cold. “ Eather,” was the cool reply. “ Have some wine ? ” 
asked Liu. The robber though the doubt implied quite superflu- 
ous, but hinted that he preferred ho-tsew. [This is a wMte or co- 
lourless spirit of excessive strength which is much drunk in tho 
country: not the yellow wine commonly known to’ foreigners as 
samshu]. The refreshment was served, but the robber pulled a 
face and complained that it wasn’t warm enough. ' “Pooh!” he 
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said, contemptuously, '' you fellows don't know to heat wine.” 
Then, with a significant glance at the pot of boiling metal on the 
stove, he deliberately took out two lumps of burning charcoal and 
placed them on his knees ; thus holding the wine-cup over them 
till the wine was hot and the flesh of his legs all burnt. “ You 
see,” said he, “ I don’t mind pain. I know all about your molten 
" copper. Not the slightest use, I assure you ! ” and then went on 
to talk of other matters. Poor JAn was simidy nonplussed. “Look 
“ here,” he said, to the extraordinary being in front of him, — “ I 
“ have pledged my honour to wring a confession out of you ; you 
“ hold my rank and button in your hands. Torture, I see, will 
“ have no effect ; I throw myself upon your charity ! ” This very 
novel appeal had the desired result. “ Liu,” said the robber, “ you 
“ are not a bad fellow, though you are not a success as a manda- 
“rin.” He then confessed to having committed thirteen murders, 
and said he did it to support his aged parents. The crime which 
was charged against him that day, however, he said he did not do ; 
and if he confessed to that, somebody else would be confessing to 
it afterwards, and then Liu would get into trouble. The two there- 
upon become bosom friends ; and Liu is now looked upon as a 
perfect Solomon, while the robber was amicably decapitated the 
other day. « 

The following incident, tragic and terrible though it be, is ne- 
vertheless vouched for as true in every particular. Nor is there 
any inherent imiirobability in it. The crime on which it hinges 
— that of matricide — is so dreadful in Chinese eyes that neither 
names nor j)laces are given, anctthe city where it occuiTed is mer- 
cifully protected from (very undeserved but) everlasting infamy, 
by its non-identification. We are told simifiy that in a certain 
town ' north of the river,' there was a widow, who had a rebellious 
son. The son was married, and his wife, who seems to have been 
a pattern daughter-in-law, had borne him two children. One day 
when the young man was absent from home, the grandmother took 
one of the little boys out for a walk, upon some errand to a tea- 
house ; but while she was there, the poor little chap, who seems to 
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have been croM^ing and laughing in her arms, made a sudden spring 
— ^as children will, sometimes, — and fell clean into a large kong of 
boiling water. The screams of the poor old woman attracted 
everybody in the noighbourhpod, and the child was fished out im- 
mediately ; but its injuries were so frightfully severe that it died 
^here and then. The mother, alarmed by the report, hastened to 
the scene, and, true to the instincts of a Chinawoman, seeing that 
her child was lost past all hope of recovery, turned her attention 
to comforting tlie elder woman. The grief of tlie poor old body 
was intense, and, mingled witli*it, was a dreadful apprehension of 
her son’s wrath on his return, A day or two afterwards his wife 
informed her mother-in-law that she must visit her parents for a 
short time ; she wouldn’t be long ; “ but,” she added, “ if your son 
“ comes back in my absence, tell him I have taken both the child- 
“ren with me.” Very soon the husband returned, and gruffly ask- 
ed his motlier where his wife and children- were. The old woman 
answered according to instructions, and tremblingly saw him de- 
part. Arrived at where his wife was staying, she told him that 
one of the boys had fallen sick and died ; but unfortunately the 
occurrence had made too great an impression in the neighbourhood 
for the secret to be kept long, and he soon heard the true version 
of the story. He then went home, followed bj^ his wife and sur- 
viving child, and taxed his mother with it. Both women, however, 
stuck to their story, although the frightened and despairing looks 
of the old grandmother confirmed the rumour he had heard. He 
turned away with a sinister look and said no more : but that night 
he left his bed, crept noiselessly into his mother’s room, and with 
his own hands strangled her in her sleep. Next morning, of course, 
it was discovered, and there was a tremendous excitement in the 
street. The neighborirs came pouring in, caught the murderer, 
and were for haling him to the Che-hsien there and then ; but a 
respectable old man restrained them. “ Do nothing of the kind,” 
said he. “ Don’t you know that if this is reported officially to the 
"authorities the city will be branded with infamy, the mandarins 
" will be dismissed, and the whole lot of us sent packing ? I am 
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" the brother of this poor woman ; leave me -to deal, with her son." 
The neighbours saw that he was right, and gave way at once. 
“ Now go, some of you,” said he, " and bring me here two coffins.” 
Off rushed some of them, and meanwhile he went to the Hsien, 
who of course had heard the report, and was in a pretty state of 
mind. According to Chinese custom the unfortunate mandariil 
would be irretrievably disgraced, and the comers of the city walls 
cut away and rounded off, as a sign of the horrible crime which 
had been perpetrated there. “ Don’t you interfere,” said the old 
man. “ You know nothing about it officially. You will only be 
* disgraced, and it will do you no good for the wretched fellow to 
"be publicly sliced. leave it to me; I will be responsible.” 
The mandarin made him an obeisance of unqualified gratitude and 
respect. “ May you become an official,” said he, " you will be in- 
" deed a blessing to the people.” So the old gentleman walked 
quietly back, put his dead sister into one coffin, his living nephew 
into another, buried them both in due form, and went homo to 
breakfast. 

Such facts as this are sufficiently horrible, but they are of value 
ns affording correlative illustration of the extraordinary pitch to 
which filial piety is carried in China. Here is a more agreeable 
story, comic even in its most harrowing parts, and highly roman-* 
tic throughout At Nanking them lived an old man and his wife, 
to whom had been bom, late in their married life, a son. This 
child ■was betrathed soon after its birth to the baby, daughter of a 
neighbouring friend, with whom the old gentleman — Kia, we will 
call him — was on very intimate terms. When however the little 
bridegroom-elect had reached the age of twelve, the Chang-maos 
took possession of the city, and general confusion was the result. 
Some people went in this direction, others in that, many families 
were ruined and households broken up, and among other disasters 
the unfortunate child was stolen. After the fall of Nanking and 
the re-establishment of Imperial rule, by Colonel Cordon, the fa- 
ther returned to the city, disconsolate at the loss of his son, and 
tried to retrieve his fortunes. WhQe there he one day saw a lit- 
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tie xebel-boy jixat the age of his lost child, and not unlike him in 
tlie face ; and as there appeared no chance of his ever becoming 
a father again, he purchased tlie lad and adopted him as his own. 
By degrees things quieted down, years passed by, and his old 
Iriend — whom we will call Yih — ^wrote him a letter, I'eminding 
Iflin of the old bond between them and suggesting that the time 
was about ripe for the conclusion of the marriage ; not having 
heard, in his enforced exile, of the change in the identity of his 
proposed son-in-law. The wily Kia, carefully concealing that tri- 
fling circumstance, replied in wafm terms, tlie sooner the better ; 
ai»l an early day was lixed u]>on for the ceremony. McanAvhile, 
however, the son of Kia had grown up a fine youth, and on escap- 
ing from the hands of his cajitors found his way back to Nanking, 
where he arrived in a sorry ])light indeed, to lind the old house 
burnt down, and no trace of his parents anywhere. Thereupon he 
liethoiight himself that he would try and IjtJiTet out his father-in- 
law elect; and by great good fortune he was successful. Yih was 
astounded at a iieAv claimant turning uji for his daughters hand, 
and, glancing at the youth’s travel-stained dress and haggard looks, 
thought he must be some impostor; but he soon found that there 
was probably more in his story than he at lirst imagined. So they 
went oil' together to the house of Kia ; and Kia^ecognised his son, 
although the wicked old fellow Avas too much afraid of being found 
out in his deceit to acknowledge him. “ My sou, indeed ! my 
son ? ” he said, contemptuously ; ‘‘ nothing of the sort, Sir, I as- 
sure you. He’s my nephcAv, if you like ; but my son ? I^ooh ! 
“What docs he know about it But the old mother recognised 
him, and proclaimed Avith tears of joy that it Avas indeed her long- 
lost son, who had been stolen from her six years before. The 
neighbours all came flocking in, and many of them kneAv him 
again too ; so there was great rejoicing. But of course this was 
not particularly agreeable for the adopted one, and he soon began 
to assert his claims in a manner that would take no denial. Find- 
ing, however, that it Avas no use, noAv that the rightful heir had 
turned up, and that he had lost his position and his bride as well, 
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dark thoughts of vengeance came across his soul ; revenge, ha ! 
ha ! — and all that sort of thing. Now for the tragic part. Armed 
with a knife of gi’cat size, and very sliarp, he crept out under cover 
of darkness, and in the middle of the night rapped imperiously at 
the door of Yih's house. The wretched Yih, who was fast asleej) 
in bed, struggled down stairs in his night-clothes, opened the do6r 
and asked his untimely visitor what he wanted. The ousted one 
coolly replied tliat he wanted Lo be married ; adding, that unless 
that ceremony took place immediately, he would be under the 
painful necessity of killing Mr., Mrs., and Miss Yih with a knife 
he had brought for the purpose — and afterwards himself. PGor 
Yih broke out into a cold perspiration, and politely asked the 
murderous genllenian to sit down and wait wliile he went to see 
what coidd be done. Then he rushed trembling into his wife's 
bedroom and told lier what this dusadful man had said. “Let us 
“ go and call the neighbours,’' he jjanted ; “ let us get a lot of peo- 
“ j)le round the house, and then tie his legs and take him to a 
“mandarin." — “Let us do nothing so stupid," retorted his si)oiise. 
“ (5o back directly, and tell him he shall be mamed in two days 
“ if he only l)ehaves ])r()porlv now. We’ll him to the scr- 

“ vcitii girl ! False bridegroom, false bride ; ob, how thick you men 
“ are !" So the gcEtlcman stayed with them for two days, and then 
the marriage ceremojiy took place, to the great delight of old Kia, 
who had been let into the secret. Kia’s son was married to Miss 
Yih at the same time ; and then eveiybody swore pternal friend- 
ship all round. What occurred after the hridal veils were lifted, 
and the fiery young gentlcmau discovered the hoax that had been 
played upon him, we leave to the fancy of our readers ; but they 
may be sui’c that tliere was a great row in the house. The Mae 
bride turned out an awful vixen, and when last we heard of them 
she was leading her husband, now entirely subjugated, an uneasy 
life in the neiglil^ourhood of Nanking. 

Who says the Chinese are not a romantic nation ? We have al- 
ready given instances of their conjugal and filial devotion, all more 
or less curious to our Western ideas, but the story that we are now 
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about to recount simply transcends everything we have heard, for 
extravagance. laving in a village in the ju'ovince of Kwangtuug 
are two brotliers, tyj)es ap])iiroiitly of the poor but honest Cliinese 
rustic. “ Brother/' said tlie younger, one day, you are forty years 
‘‘of age; why don't you marry ? At this rate we shall never be 
“•able to perpetuate our father’s lixmily, nor to raise for ourselves 
“any sons against our declining years.” “The reason I do not 
“marry,” resi)ondcd the otl»er, “is that I cannot afford it, — other- 
“ w’ise I would ; ” whci‘eu])ou the younger of the two implored his 
brother to sell him, and buy a wife with the ]>roceeds ! The propo- 
polial, however, was indignantly scouted by the elder; “What,” 
said he, “ exchange a brother for a wife ? Never 1 a wife I may at 
“ any time be aide to procure, but I can never get another bro- 
“ ther.” But a wealthy neighbour, overhearing the conversation, 
called upon the two, entered into an inshiuating collocniy with the 
elder man, and finished l)y olfering him thirty taels of silver for his 
Munff-ti* Tlie tom])tatiou was too strong; tlio yonng man was 
sold, and went into voluntary captivity to his miw master, receiv- 
ing board and lodging in return for Lis services, while the elder 
went and bought a wife with the money. On the arrival of 
this lady at home, however, she bi^gaii to fpiestioii with her lord, 
as to the wliereabouts of his brother. “ I al^^^'l 3 ls lioard,” she said, 
“that there were two of you ; wluit has hecome of him ?'' “My 
“ dear,” readied her spouse, — “the fact is, 1 have sold him; and 
“what is moi;e, if I liad nut done so, I should never have been 
“able to get you.” Wliereupou his wife was greatly sliockcd ; and 
going back to lier rather'.s she told him tlie whole story, beseech- 
ing him to furnish her with the means of liuying back her brother- 
in-law. Two days afterwards she relumed joyfully with the neces- 
sary amount, 'which she deposited for safety under her bed ; but 
alas ! a short time only elapsed before the box containing it most 
strangely disajipeared. This so affected her mind that she tried 
to hang herself; and was so fur successful that she was put into a 
coffin and taken out to bo buried, rreseut at the funeral was a 
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sister of the widower; swathed up to the eyes in i.vhite bandages, 
and howling as only jackals and bereaved Celestials can howl. 
Suddenly there came on a fearful thunderstorm ; the rain poured 
down in torrents ; crash succeeded crash, and flash followed flash, 
until one riband of flame passed through the body of the disconso- 
late sister-in-law, stretching her a corpse upon the ground. As 
she fell, her jacket opened, and out tumbled the missing coin 1 
The same flash that killed her, shattered the coffin and aroused 
the apparently dead wife ; and so the judgment of Heaven was 
fulfilled. The false sister was speedily packed away in the coffin, 
and buried ; the husband and wife trudged piously home with 
their recovered treasure ; the younger brother was redeemed from 
slavery, and the family are now living happily together, as any- 
body who cares to go and visit them may see for himself. — Now 
this story is vouclied for by no less respectable an authority tliau 
a licentiate of Canton ; but whether it redounds most to the credit 
of Chinese morality or tlie licjeiitiate’s inventive powers, we leave 
to our readers to decide. 

The practice of selling one's relations, referred to in the above 
story, is a very singular phase of Chinese domestic life ; and for 
the benefit of any iair reader who may honour this book with her 
perusal, we will giye another instance of it, kindly furnished by a 
lady friend of our own. The experien(‘cs of ladies in England 
who live at home at ease and are lucky enougli in these demo- 
ralised days of universal education to get hold of a servant who is 
really ' a treasure,' must often be of a somew hat entertaining kind : 
but we fancy that those who have left their ‘ain fireside' for tlio 
gorgeous East could recount many anecdotes of their {imahs and 
other personal attendants wdiich would beat any of Dean Thim- 
say's tales. The lady in question, then on the ])oiiit of leaving 
Shanghai for a southern port, had an amah, or Chinese maid, 
who happened to suit her very well, and wdiom she was iia- 
tuially very anxious to take with her. The amah was perfectly 
willing to go, but the amah's mother wouldn't hear of it. The 
prospect of losing her only child was far too serious to be enter- 
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tained for a nfoment, and the old woman was most pathetically 
obdurate. The lady sent her amah again and again to try to win 
her over ; the amah invariably returned, assuring her mistress that 
she had ‘bobberied * her mother and done all she could, but witli- 
out avail. At last, when the case seemed hopeless, tlie mat(‘,rnal 
• heart relented, and the lady was infonned by the aged one that 
she could have her daughter, body and soul, for the sum of three 
hundred.dollars ! — We believe that the bargain fell through. 

Among the high military officers of Tso Tsung-tang's army, now 
engaged in the North-western campaign against tlieMaliommedans 
6f Kansuh, there is said to be a very remarkable man. Many years 
ago he was a robber, and during a long series of feats of ingenuity 
and daring, annexed a large chest belonging to a petty iiiilitaiy man- 
darin, which contained his official hat and button. At tlie same 
time he conveyed no less a sum than a hundred thousand taels 
from the same unfortunate personage : a huge amount, and vciy 
possibly exaggerated, but the exact figure is after all a minor 
point. Suffice it to say that he took away the bulk of tlic officer's 
fortune, and all his insignia of rank. Thus provided, he travelled 
in a North-westerly direction, and began to sigli for an honester 
and more honourable career; and finally, being a man of enter- 
prise and courage, determined upon entering 4hc army. This he 
did ; and in a com}:)arativcly short time — ]>artly from sterling me- 
rit, and partly, i>erhaj)s, IVoin sterling coin, — rose surely and rapid- 
ly to a very jnuch higher position tlian the one wdiich he had as- 
sumed. No clue, meanwhile, had been discovered as to the r(d)- 
beiy, and the luckless victim — a man of the name of Tang — of 
course had to " eat ' his loss. But not long ago, as fate would have 
it, he succeeded in tracing the robber ; and reaching the contin- 
gent of Tso's army where he was in command, demanded an inter- 
view. The old rascal, having heard the visitor's name and guessing 
his business, consented in a dignified and gracious manner ; annyed 
himself in all liis robes of office ; commanded that the man 
should be admitted, and received him with great ceremony, rigo- 
rously insisting upon the regular Charged with the crime, 
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lie admitted it with a winning frankness that staggefed his accu- 
ser not a little : “ And now,” said he, ''what do 3^011 propose to do ?” 
Tang replied, of course, tliat lie intended to expose his villany^, and 
memorialise the Emperor, and take whatever revenge he could 
“ I’ooh, pooh,” said the ex-rohher ; " who would believe you ? 
" Look, I am now a high mandarin, far higher than ever you were, 
" and far richer too. Let us settle this small business amicabl}^ 
'* 1 will give you half my fortune, which is more than what T stole, 
" and you shall have your button ; and, ii‘ you like, a good coni- 
"mand in my regiment.” Tang tKought a minute, and then con- 
sented ; and the strangely-assorted couple are now serving undeV 
tlie same banner, the firmest and best of friends ! 

It is said that Spiritualism has many adherents among the (.Chi- 
nese, and there is no doubt that there are few nations fonder of 
stories relating to ghosts, and matters gcnerall3" coiiuocted with 
the unseen world. A good deal is often adduced setting forth the 
demoralising influences of these researches in Western lands, but 
we have just heard sucli a good story showing the other side of 
the question, in the experience of an inquisitive Chinaman, tliat 
in common fairness we think wo must lot our readers have the be- 
nefit of it. There was once a man named Wang, who professed a 
liigli admiration for die accidents of wealth and honour. To him 
a mandarin was wprth}^ of all revcrcnc’e ; the richer a man was, the 
more he stuck to him. Like many Western sycojdiants who dear- 
ly love a lord, this gentleman made it the business of his life to 
pander to the wealthy and influential in order to reap the reward 
of their patronage ; but on one occasion he rather overreached 
himself. It so happened that he lodged one night in a temple ; 
and w’aking up in the small hours of the morning, he thought he 
heard voices in the vestibule. As it grew light, he got out of bed 
to see who was there but what was his amazement, when, in- 
stead of living men, he found only two corpses, ready coffined for 
burial. Approaching stealthily, he read the names of the deceas- 
ed, w'hich were emblazoned upon the coffins ; one of wliich was 
that of a wealthy and powerful mandarin, the other, that of a poor 
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scholar who liad died in obscurity. With an eye ever to the main 
chance, Mr. Wang began to oiler extraordinary honours to the 
manes of the mandarin ; burning joss-sticks, rapping his empty 
old head upon the ground in front of the coffin, and doing his best 
with prayers and offerings to secure the good offices of the ghost, 

’ imploring him to bless him and sometimes to visit him in his 
sleep. Then, turning to the poor dead student, “ Phew, pliew ! ’’ 
he said, with an elevated nose ; '' and pray what business have 
‘‘ you here, lying in this imjiertinent manner so close to this great 
" man ? Aren’t j'^ou ashamed %o meet him in the prison of the 
* earth (hell) ? ” So he contemx)tuously went away, tenderly dust- 
ing all the imj)urities off the mandarin’s coffin, but leaving the 
scholar as he was. Some nights afterwards, this good man had a 
dream. A venerable personage in ricb and flowing robes came to 
bis bedside ; and Mr. Wang, overjoyed at the vision, believing it 
to be no more than the realisation of his prayer, began chinchin- 
ing apd knocking his head to the mysterious visitor with tremend- 
ous energy. Ihit the ghost replied, in a slow and measured voice ; 
“ Why all tliis respect and worship ? It was only the other day 
that you reviled me and contemned me, as I lay dead on the 
“temide floor!” “What,” gasped Wang, feeling fearfully small, 
“ arc you the scholar ? T made sure you musk be the mandarin.” 
“ Ab, that was just your mistake,” rej)lied the spectre, drily. “You 
“ should never jump to conclusions. Your rich mandarin is now 
“ a j)oor devjl of a ghost without a rap to bless himself with, or 
“ anybody else. But I don’t mind doing you a good turn, if you 
“ will traiisler yoiu’ revenmee to me. You want to be rich ? Good. 
“ Now in such-and-such a village, just outside such-and-such a 
“ cottage, there is ^ weei)ing willow ; go and dig under it ; you 
“ will find a treasure of unmeasured wealth.” So saying the shade 
vanished ; and Mr. Wang lost no time in securing the fulfilment of 
his dream. As soon as it was light he shouldered his pickaxe and 
his spade, marched off to the village in question, found the willow- 
tree, and commenced operations. But no sooner had he worked 
himself into a profuse perspiration without coming to anything of 
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value, than the door of the neighbouring cottage opened, and the 
tenant, seeing a man digging in his grounds, asked him what on 
earth he meant by his impudence. Wang stood speecldess ; and 
being unable to give a proper account of himself, he got the sound- 
est thrashing from the angry villager that he had ever endured in 
his life. He gave up all belief in Spiritualism from that day ! 

The belief of the Chinese, generally, in diabolical influence, is 
however universal. No story is too wild for acceptance, even 
with the cultured chisses ; and there are perhaps few races, if any, 
who live in greater bondage to the Supeniatui’al. Indeed the more 
one lends an ear to Chinese stories of the inaiwellous, the more 
j)hases of superstition are found to flourisli among every portion of 
tlie populace. Vampirism, incubism and metempsychosis form 
the basis of a very large number of the talcs that continually pass 
current from moutli to mouth, wdiile, as is well-known, the Chi- 
nese live in perpetual fear of the influence of the dead. Here is 
a case in ])oint. During the T*ai-p*ing troubles there lived at Nan- 
king a most virtuous peasant who, in addition to tilling his ances- 
ti*al plot of ground, eked out an honest livelihood by selling tea 
{ind wine. One day in the summer months there happened along 
a priest of the Buddhist sect, wlio, tired and thirsty from the 
weight of a heavy c. bag, sat down and ordered some refresbment. 
This was cjuickly served, and the ecclesiastic, growing happy un- 
der the influence of rest and liquor, entered into a conversation 
with the w'orthy host. He told him how he was attached to the 
sacred Island of Poo-too, and how he had wandered all over Che- 
kiang and Kiangsu collecting money for a grand monastery that 
lie intended to build in the neighbourhood of Nanking. Tlio pea- 
sant lifted the bag, and was much impressed with the priest’s fur- 
ther assurance that it contained considerably over* a thousand 
ounces of silver. “ And now,” said the Buddhist, I am going to 
repose a great trust in you. I can see you’re an honest man : 
‘‘ and 1 want you to take charge of this treasure for me while I go 
*'aud finish collecting tlia necessary balance in the country round. 
** To prove my confidence still further, I give you free permission 
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“to make use* of five hundred ounces while I am away ; and I 
“ hope you will turn it to good account,” The fanner was half- 
afraid of his good luck ; but he gave the cleric house-room for that 
night, and next morning the two friends parted. The money was 
soon invested in various enterprises, and Liu — ^that was his name 
* — ^grew rapidly a rich man ; in fact he laid out his five hundred 
taels with great judiciousness, and trebled the sum in no time. 
But month after month went by, and the priest was never heard 
of. At last one day, after two years had passed, during which 
his conscience had pricked him liot a little, the worthy peasant had 
asdream. He was sitting at the door of his cottage on just such 
another hot afternoon as when he had first seen the priest, when 
he nodded, and was soon snoring. And as he slept he thought 
that, sitting where he was, he saw the figure of the priest approach- 
ing. He sprang up to welcome him ; but making no sign of re- 
cognition the priest passed by his chair, and went behind him into 
tlie house. Up started Liu, rubbing his eyes, in pursuit No sign 
of any one, however, could be found : but a servant met him and 
announced that her mistress, old Liu’s daughter-in-law, had just 
given birth to a son. Liu instantly recognised the coincidence as 
supernatural ; and, looking upon the new-born child os an incarna- 
tion of the dead Buddhist, named him ‘ Ho-sliang ’ (priest). He grew 
up, however, a dreadful scapegrace: he was extravagant, he gambled, 
he did everything that was improper and was never chidden, because 
his parents resided him as a supernatural being. Nor did they 
dare to refuse him any money ; for, believing him to be the priest, 
they fancied that tliis was the only way in which they could pay 
oif the grandfather’s mysterious debt ! 

Necromancy is a great trade in China, and the writer must con- 
fess to having beeh much staggered by sundry revelations con- 
cerning his past life contained in a mysterious document compiled 
from certain calculations based upon the hour and date of his 
birth, etc., by a celebrated astrologer of Hangchow. We need not 
enter into details ; but may assure our readers that the lucky-hit 
theory is quite inadequate to account for the singularly accurate 
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particulars given by this professional quack, who had never seen 
us in his life, and was under the impression that he was being 
consulted by a Chinese. Sometimes, however, magicians get hor- 
ribly sold. A youth, eager to pry into his future life, visited a 
Buddhist priest in Peking, and requested to know his fortune. 
The priest examined his face with much care, and after a respect! 
able amount of mummery, assumed an expression of extreme hor- 
ror, assuring the unfortunate lad that he had better drown himself 
at once. Somewhat startled by this recommendation, the appli- 
cant not unnaturally wished to know why. " Because,” replied 
the old villain, “ terrible trouble is coming upon your family aad 
“ yourself, within the next three days ; a catastrophe will befal you 
« infinitely worse than death, unless you choose death yourself 
“ first. Now just you go and jump into the Shih-li river, outside 
“ the Yung-ting M6n ; or if you can’t drown, why you’d bett^ 
" hang yourself ; or if you can’t manage that, why, cut your throat 
and we can fancy him adding, like the Duke of Venice, Get thee 
gone — ^but do it. The wretched fellow went meekly away, and 
bent his steps to the fatal spot. On the way, however, he met a 
friend, who asked him what he was crying about. He told his 
piteous tale. “ Is that all ?” was the reply ; “ we can soon ar- 
“ range this little jnatter.” So he told him that if the extinme 
poverty of his family and clamouring of his creditoi-s had anything 
to do with the disgrace predicted by the priest, he (the friend) 
would satisfy all claims ; and in the meantime he would stick by 
him and never lose sight of him until the fatal three days were 
over. And so he did; and three more peaceful and quiet days 
they neither of them ever passed. Then came the sweet moment of 
revenge ; and going to the temple where the old priest lodged, they 
both set to and slapped his face till he could hardly see. The 
priest cleared out in double-quick time, and is now pursuing his 
nefarious trade in an adjoining parish. 

There is a mandarin of the name of Huang, in Kiang-si, given 
over entirely to the hobby of casting horoscopes. It is an amiable 
or at least harmless form of insanity, but on a recent occasion the 
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good man’s foUsr caused a very serious disaster. Be it known that 
he has five sons, all of whose fortunes were foretold immediately 
they were bom. The eldest was to develop into a great Minister of 
State ; the second was to become a member of the Han-lin College, 
and acquire great fame for learning ; the remainder were one and all 
to become earls. The old man’s heart swelled with paternal pride 
as his calculations turned out so brilliantly in every case, and he 
already looked upon himself as the father of the most distinguished 
family, m fiUuro, in China. A time approached, however, when 
the birth of yet another scion of* this remarkable stock became im- 
minent ; an expectation which made the old man more elated than 
ever, for on this occasion he would be a grandfather. So he put on 
his spectacles, reckoned to a nicety according to the day, week, 
month and year of the infant’s birth, and then waited anxiously for 
the most important datum of all — the hour at which Uie auspicious 
event should take place. He saw by the signs that if only the child 
were born at a certain moment, then fast approaching, the planetary 
conjunction would be most favourable ; riches, honours, and fame 
loomed brilliantly in the vista of futurity ; and the excitement of 
the expectant lU’Ogcnitor of all this greatness knew no bounds. 
Message after message did he sent into his daughter-in-law’s room, 
but aU to no inirpose. At length the oppo:jtunity passed, and 
clouds gathered over the astrological horizon. It was but too plain 
that if the child were born then, the direst calamities would result. 
Disgrace, crime, poverty, misfortunes innumemble waited upon 
the fatal hour. Up sprang the amateur magician, and, trembling 
in every limb, sent woi-d to the nurse in attendance that the child 
wasn’t to be bom on any account until he announced that the omens 
were more favourable. The prohibition was unnecessary, and 
another anxious but -more hoj>eful day was spent. At last the 
prosj)ect cleared. • Eiches, honours and the rest of Heaven’s bless- 
ings again appeared in the magic miiTor. But again the vision 
dimmed ; and just as the last ray of prosperity was fading hope- 
lessly away, news arrived that the little stranger had appeared, — 
but, alas ! stillborn. The poor old mandarin burst out into a pas- 
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sion of lamentation : Oh^ unlucky fate !/’ he csied ; ** had the 
** child been bom only a quarter of an hour ago, ho would have 
"become a marquis at the very least!” 

Several capital stories come from Soochow, a place which plumes 
itself upon being one of the most fashionable and elegant cities of 
the Middle Kingdom. In bygone days it was doubtless a charm- 
ing residence enough, as is proved by the popular proverb. Above 
is Heaven ; below are Hang and Soo.* At present, however, it is 
more than half in ruins, and presents a truly pitiable appearance in 
many parts. Still it is a very favourite resort, being beautifully si- 
tuated near the T’ai-hu, a lovely lake studded with romantic islets. 
At Soochow, then, there lived some years ago a mandarines son, nam- 
ed Ch^n, who was one of the ugliest, as well as one of the richest, men 
in the town. His legs were of very unequal length ; his right arm 
was withered ; his face was drawnjgrievously to one side, and there 
was something unpleasant the matter with his head. A gentleman 
so peculiarly afiiictcd of course found it a difficult matter to get a 
wife ; none of the marriage -brokers would undertake his case ; his 
ugliness outweighed his shekels ; no respectable father would give 
his daughter to so eccentric-looking a being. hTow it so happened 
that on the romantic little island of Tung-tung-ting-shan there 
lived a country gentleman of much repute, whose daughter was said 
to be of unusual fairness ; and upon this maiden did the deformed 
one, in imagination, fix his somewhat unccrtsxin eye. The project 
was a wild one, and he had much difficulty in persuading a middle- 
man to act for him ; indeed, a promised brokerage of five hundred 
taels was only just sufficient to induce one of this fraternity to 
undeigo the risk of practising the necessary deceitw The bargain 
once struck, however, the broker went to work in a most business- 
like manner. He called upon Mr. Ung, the lady’s father, and laid 
the proposals before him in due form ; expatiating upon the rank 
of Chin’s pax>a, the wealth of the entire family, and the elegant 
accomplishments of CMn himself. He unfolded sheets of exqui- 
sitely written manuscript in proof of his client’s scholarship — the 
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poor creature u#is unable so much as to hold a pen — and never refer- 
red to his blind-eye or his halting leg. Three visits served to bring 
the negociations to an end, and the broker returned triumphant. A 
few weeks afterwards, however, Mr, Ung remarked that it would 
be only civil if his future son-in-law were to call and have family 
•worship with them, — i. e., pay his respects to the ancestors, and so 
on; and this veiy natural request put both the broker and his 
principal into a desperate fright. CMn then bethought of him of 
a certain poor relation, a student, whom he had often snubbed ; him 
he sent for, and spoke to him* with unusual condescension. “ I 
“Jaiow I have behaved coldly towards you,” said he ; “ but let by- 
“gones be bygones. I mean to be a perfect brother to you for the 
“ future ; and meantime there is just a foolish trifling little matter 
“ in which I fancy you can be of service to me.” The student 
listened gravely, and waited to hear what followed. Bit by bit 
ChSn told him all the story, and finished up by saying that he 
wanted his cousin to go and personate him at the preHrainary fes- 
tivities. “ You sliall liave the pick of my wardrobe,” said he, “ and 
“ ril not ask you for a thing again ; and I’ll pay you five hundred 
“ taels into the bargain.” Tlie student thought a while, and then 
said that he would do it. A procession of gaily decoiated boats 
two days afterwards crossed the lake, one containing the fictitious 
bridegroom ; arrived at the island, the whole village tinned out to do 
them honour, old Ung made a grand feast, and tliere was altogetlier 
a great excitement in the neighbourhood. In a few hours, how- 
ever, in the midst of the merry-making, a most terrible wind sprang 
up ; the waves of the lake were lashed into fuiy, and there was a 
tremendous storm. Then it turned bitterly cold, and the snow fell 
thick and fast It was perfectly clear that to attempt to return 
across the lake would bo madness ; and the old gentleman, who 
was enchanted with his son-in-law, proposed that the wedding 
should take place there and then. ChCn’s cousin stared aghast ; the 
broker turned pale ; here was a contingency they had neither of 
them contemplated. But it was no use. Their protestations were 
drowned in the unanimous voices of all the guests, and there was 
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notliing for it but to submit. The marriage ceremony was per- 
formed ; and three days had even then to elapse before they could 
return. At length, however, they crossed the lake, Ung accom- 
})anying his daughter to her new home ; when, on the opposite shore, 
whom should they see but Chen, stamping about and tearing his 
face with rage at the long absence of his cousin. Then, when the* 
wedding party landed, and the truth came out, his passion was 
fearful. He half-murdered the bridegroom in five seconds, and it 
was with great diUiculty the combatants were separated. Old 
Ung's astonishment at beholding his son-in-law in the clutches of 
such a misshajDcn monster was comical in the extreme, and tl» 
substitute bridegroom then told the old gentleman exactly the state 
of affairs. “You forced me to marry your daughter,” said he, 
“ but 1 have stOl been loyal to my cousin ; I have protected his be- 
“ trothed for throe days and nights ; I am still wearing my wedding 
“ clothes, and 1 am now perfectly willing to give her up,” But the 
old man wouldn^t hear of tliis, and adopted him upon the spot ; the 
broker got five hundred blows to match the amount of his brokerage, 
and Chfiii has had a horror of matrimony ever since. 

In the same neighbourhood there is a Buddhist monastery of 
considerable fame, where the inmates preserve with much zeal the 
character attributec^ by tradition to the monks of old. They quaff 
ha-ha ! and they laugh, ha-lia ! according to the song which stiU 
celebrates the virtues of their predecessors, and lead a life in 
which the epicurean takes decidedly the iu*ecedencc of tlie ascetic. 
For many years they kept oiien house and entertained fi^eely, the 
Abbot himself being Symj)Osiarch of the revels ; gambling was a 
great feature of the general attiactions, and the monks and lay 
brethren seem to have been a* gay set, and more renowned for 
l)unch than piety, for as the Spanish proverb says. If the Abbot 
l»lays cards, what can you expect of the friars ? But, one day, this 
holy man was seized with sore pains, and died. Then all the 
people gathered together about the house, as j)eo]3le always do ga- 
ther about a place where anything dreadful has happened, and be- 
^an to talk scandal about the deceased. They wondered how an 

o 
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asseniblage friars, who of course had taken a vow of poverty 
and were supposed to live on Iwiled grass, or straw, or wliatever 
may he the diet most congenial to sanctity in China, could have 
afforded to give such expensive entertainments ; when, in tiie 
midst of their gossip, they heard a plaintive howl wafted faintly 
"towards them from behind a curtain. The strains were most mu- 
sical, most melancholy ; in fact, they emanated from a lovely wo- 
man in distress, who was mourning the loss of her spiritual lord 
and master. Somewhat startled hy this revelation, they asked the 
monks what they had to say in'cxplanation of so strange a discovo- 
ly ; “ Oh,” rei>lied a hurly friar, " that afflicted lady is — a — our T.«‘idy 
“ Ahhess.” And in a way she was; for she w’as the true and lawful 
spouse of the deceased, who in his earlier days had been a leader 
of much eminence among the T’ai-i/ings, and an intiiuate fiieiid 
of the Chung-wang. Wlien Colonel Govdoii and Li Hung-chaug 
captured Soochow, he fled for his life, taking wiih him his wdfe 
and household goods (he was a wealthy man), and lound refuge in 
this monastery, which was unusually large and consisted of a suf- 
ficient number of separate buildings for him to hide himself from 
the Imperialists, and the lady from his too curious guests. The 
corpse was enthroned and worshipped with incense in accordance 
with Buddhist rites ; and then given to the willow, who buried it 
in a handsome tomb as that of a good Confucianist. This event 
hapi)ened a few months ago. 

One more Soochow story, and we will wing our flight to the Ca- 
pital itself. It is a dreadful affair, and the circumstances are al- 
most unprecedented for atrocity and shame. Two men, named 
respectively Shfin Chao-hsia and Ku Juh-tai, had a quarrel with 
a third party named Ku Juh-sfiang; the particulars of which 
we do not know, but wdiich resulted in the luurder of Ku 
Juh-shang by the other two. Of these, Shen was arrested, but 
speedily came to an understanding with the Inspector of Police, a 
rascal of the name of Wang-tien, whom he bribed largely to conceal 
his guilt. Ku Juh-tai, less fortunate, was seized by the police, 
bound, gagged, and carried heli>less into the presence of Wang- 
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tien. He was then coolly informed by that guardktn of the public 
peace tliat, on his life, he was to say nothing to implicate his former 
confederate Shfiii. He was to inform the Che-hsicn, a man named Li, 
that he, Kn Juh-tai, had been guilty of a conspiracy with the wife of 
Ku J uh-shang against her husband’s life ; that the latter’s suspicions 
were aroused, and a deadly scuffle ensued, in which the injured matf 
was killed by his wife’s accomplice. Ku stared aghast, and at first 
flatly refused to tell any such egregious lie ; whereupon Wang-tien 
strung him uj:) by the heels, with his head within a few inches of the 
floor, by way of bringing him to Ms senses. Meantime the widow 
of the murdered man was arrested, and threatened that if she did 
not coufinn the story she would have copper-wires run into her 
breast ; and she, poor thing, not knowing that the admission of 
such a crime would entail her decapitation, gave a bewildered con- 
sent. When the two unfoi tunates were brought before the Che- 
hsien, therefore, such was the version they both gave ; but on 
their second appearance at his tribunal they retracted the story, 
and iinidorcd him to believe that it was only under the barbarous 
threats of Wang-tien that they had been induced to make the 
statement. This new view of the question seems to have had such 
an effect upon the judicial mind that the enlightened Che-hsion 
ordered them to be^ taken back to prison and beaten with many 
strii)es; a command which Wang-tien obeyed by burning the 
woman’s flesh with heated irons. Some time afterwards they 
weie brought up before the Neeh-i’ai, or ProvincM Judge, the 
former Tao-t’ai of Shanghai ; and this official, to his credit be it 
spoken, expressed the utmost hoiTor of the barbarity that had 
been practised. He immediately referred the matter to the Fu- 
t’ai, Wu, wdio regarded it in tlie same light ; and we believe that 
the settlement of it was as satisfactory as could be expected. But 
it is a shocking proof of the inherent cruelty of the Chinese, and 
while such things are possible among them it is difficult to form a 
very favourable judgment of their moral sense. 

And now a quaint though plesisant scene presents itself. The 
wondrous walls of Peking rise to view, with their limitless extent 
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of smooth brick and their green, tent-shaped turrets stretching as 
far as the eye can reach, in a splendid semi-circle. Wide, sunny 
thoroughfares lie within those old walls, lined with richly-decorat- 
ed, odorous and umbrageous shops, resounding with the monoton- 
ous but musical chant of the itinerant vendor, and picturesq^ue with 
dong strings of savage-looking Mongolian camels, gorgeous wed- 
diug-processions, and ^ scarcely less imposing funeral corteges. 
Further on, we find ourselves amid the quieter beauty of the Im- 
perial city, just outside the Palace gates, with its ornamental wa- 
ters, its beautiful Marble Bridge, and the romantic-looking pavi- 
lions of the mandarins and princes, peeping out of the shady 
groves and gardens, whose foliage is reflected in the broad lake ; 
while, in the centre of the whole, rise the yellow roofs of the Win- 
ter Palace itself, tier above tier, in the midst of the Imperial 
grounds, an enclosure which, known as the Sacred or Forbidden 
City, is surrounded by a huge, towering wall encircled by a moat. 
Many are the disagreeables of Peking ; villaiious are the stenches, 
blinding is the dust, and execrable are the municipal arrange- 
ments, — indeed, such is the state of many of the streets that men 
have been known to get drowned in the gutter ; and yet, for per- 
fect repose, for complete Orientalism, for a sort of sleepy fascina- 
tion, eminently conducive, however, to studj and reflection, the 
capital of China is unrivalled. Its open sites, too, are numerous 
and magnificent ; in every conceivable respect it is a city of most 
splendid capabilities. But to describe Peking, it would he neces- 
sary to devote an entire work to that one subject ; and as we are 
far too unfamiliar with it to make any such presumptuous at- 
tempt, our readers must he satisfied with the slight sketch that 
we have limned above. Besides,* it is Avith domestic life in this 
strange city that we are now concerned ; and we think that the 
few stories which have reached us thence will not be found entire- 
ly without zest. Here, for instance, is a tale no less remarkable 
than true. 

The other day, an old gentleman hired a mule-cart to go from 
the TS-sh6n Gate to the southern part of the capital ; and on the 
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way he dropped down dead. The carter was very much alarmed ; 
and laying the corpse down by the side of the road in the charge 
of two watchmen, he set oif in his cart, post-haste, to report the 
occurrence to the nearest magistrate. But it was then somewhat 
late in the day, and the mandarin was unable to go and inspect the 
corpse till next morning ; the unfortunate men in charge, there- 
fore, were compelled to sit and keep guard over it all night long. 
The clouds rolled up, threatening and black, entirely hiding the 
moon ; the wind blow cold, the road was wild and lonely, and the 
watchers sat silently beside the cctrpse. At length they could bear 
it no longer. Their teeth chattered, partly with cold and i)artly 
with the horror of their situation, and they agreed at any rate to 
light a fire. Accordingly they went together into a neighl)ouring 
copse to gather fuel; and wdieii they had found sullicient to make 
a jovial blaze, they groped their way back to the spot where they 
had left the old man. J udge, then, of their amazement at finding 
he was gone ! Either the corpse ha<l come to life, or somebody had 
carried it off; but that it had disappeared there certainly could be 
no doubt. For a while they stood in sore ])erplexity : then one of 
them suggested that, as there was a cemetery not far off, with 
some unburied coffins, they should go and get another corpse to 
take the old one's place. No sooner said than done ; tliey went 
with most indecent haste and broke open the first (coffin they could 
lay their hands on, pulled the corpse out neck-and-crop, and laid 
it by the roadside. Next morning, before it was well light, the 
mandarin appeared. “ Wliere is the corj).se of this old man ? ” he 
demanded of the two watchmen. They replied by uncovering the 
recumbent figure at their side, when lo ! it was discovered to be a 
young and prepossessing girl, who had apparently met wdth foul 
play, for the dark-blue line around her throat showed that she had 
died from strangulation. The unhapi)y watchmen saw the danger 
they were in and told the mandarin the entire truth ; which he 
seems so far to have believed as to institute enquiries. A sad 
story of crime was then brought to light. The poor girl was the 
daughter of a merchant named Tung, and her mother was dead. 
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Her father had* then purchased a second wife of a man who pro-* 
fessed to be her elder brother ; but who concealed the fact that, by 
contracting a second marriage, she would commit bigamy. But 
the worthy merchant took lier in perfectly good faith, and was al- 
ways very hospitable towards his brother-in-law, whose fraternal 
“assiduity in visiting his ‘ sister * was quite affecting. The mer- 
chant’s young daughter, however, seems to have distrusted her step- 
mother from the first, although she probably never suspected the 
deception that had been practised on the family. On one occa- 
sion, however, during Mr. Tung'li absence, the villain showed him- 
self in liis true colours; he charged the unprotected girl with 
having slandered him to her father, and then, enraged by her 
spirited rejoinder, strangled her on the spot. On the return 
of old Tung, his false wife told him his daughter kid died 
suddenly of a virulent disease; and he, suspecting nothing, 
gave orders for the body to be interred: Such was the story 
brought to light by the enquiries of the mandarin; and no time 
was lost in bringing the two guilty creatures to justice, who were 
strangled as their crimes deserved. The next question of course 
was, wliere was the corpse the watchmen had left in the road ; 
and in two days more the problem was solved by the old gentle- 
man in person. He infoniicd the many anxioi^ enipiirers that he 
was subject to fits of a cataleptic nature, and tliat he had been 
seized with one of those while on his journey ; that on awaking 
he had found himself lying in a very uncomfortable place, 
and feeling uncommonly cold ho had got up and walked home. 
He expressed much sorrow at having been the cause of so much 
trouble ; but our informant considers it was all very providential, 
as the old gentlemen’s indisposition was indirectly the means of 
punishing two monsters of iniquity who were no longer fit to live. 

A sadly comic tragedy occurred at Peking shortly afterwards. 
There were two brothers, the younger of whom, being compara- 
tively wealthy, lived inside the city ; the elder, who was in more 
straitened circumstances, residing without the walls. The poorer 
of the two had contracted an unfortunate habit of perpetually 
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borrowing money, which long threatened to ' bring about his total 
min ; and very soon the smash came. His principal creditor was 
a terrible fellow, who threatened to take his life if he failed to get 
his money ; and poor Chao was fa a sad quandary. At last he 
was brought to such a pass that there was nothing left for him to 
pawn except his wife, and from this there seemed no escape. The 
creditor was willing to compromise the debt, and an arrangement 
was proposed ; but Mrs. Chao not unnaturally objected. She said 
she would far prefer to strangle herself ; but her husband thought 
that that would be a most unprofitable transaction for all parties, 
and tried to persuade her to be i>atient. The lady, however, wtfs 
not to be so easily disjjosed of, and went to hold a consultation 
with the wife of her husband’s wealthy brother in the city. “ I 
“ think 1j|e best plan would be for me to come and stay with you 
“ a little while,” said Mrs. Chao senior ; “ don’t you ? ” “ Certainly 
“ not ! ” replied the other, hastily — " why, the man would iind you 
“ in no time ” — which was perfectly true, and a most cogent argu- 
ment, only the lady had other reasons for not desiring her sister- 
in-law’s presence. “ The best way will be for yon to go and stay 
“ with your husband’s mother,” she resumed ; and the pawned 
lady adopted the advice forthwith. But when the creditor came 
for her the next afttirnoon there was a slight disturbance ; for the 
bird had flown, and so had the bird’s mate. Of course he stormed 
for a long while, and then enquired of the neighbours where his 
prey was most likely to be. They answered, in perfect good faith, 
at her sister-in-law’s ; and off ho started to find her. Now Mrs. 
Chao junior was of a serious turn of mind, and much given to seek- 
ing spiritual guidance at the hands of a certain priest who frequently 
dropped in to tea with the family during the husband’s absence ; in- 
deed, so- interesting were their conversations that it was frequently 
near morning before this ghostly person rctii ed again to his monas- 
tery. It was quite a similar case to that of Mrs. Weller and the 
red-nosed man ; and the ecclesiastic fattened famously at the ex- 
pense of the unlucky husband, as many other holy men have done 
elsewhere. Thus, it so fell out that when the creditor came thundering 
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at the door, both priest and penitent were terribly alarmed ; the lady 
fled precipitately, while her companion made one bound through an 
open door, sprang upon an unoccupied table, and pretended to be 
fast asleep. In two minutes in burst the creditor with three or 
four strong coolies, who, concluding that the occupant of the guest- 
* room must needs be the lady they were seeking, pounced upon the 
priest (it was pitch dark) and carried him away all swathed up in 
his wrappers, in a chair. When they amved at home, however, 
and discovered the mistake, the priest had to pay for his part of 
the adventure with the soundest thrashing he had ever liad in his 
life. Then his disgrace was such, he thought, that he could never 
go back among his saintlier brethren ; so he became a beggar and 
eventually died of starvation. Nor could his penitent suivive the 
shock ; and she hanged herself forthwith. The obdurate*, creditor, 
seeing that he had caused the death of two innocent persons, also 
died, of fright ; and the impecunious gentleman is borrowing away 
as merrily as ever, though he says he will never try to pawn his 
wife again ! 

Chinese doctors, as has been frequently remarked, are for many 
reasons a very unenviable race of men. If they haj)pen to fail in 
their endeavours to cure a patient with i)crhaps an incurable di- 
sease, they run a risk of incurring serious punishment, which va- 
ries in severity according to the rank of the sick person ; and they 
are continually being made, not only the victims, but the instru- 
ments, of sonje untoward hoax. For instance. In the neighbour- 
hood of Peking, just outside the walls, there lived some time ago a 
worthy follower of — whoever may be the Chinese counterpart of 
Esculapius ; and he enjoyed a widespread reputation for ability. 
Indeed so great was his fame that he found it advisable to move 
into the City itself, where he established himself in a large 
house and speedily secured a handsome practice. One day two 
individuals, who appeared to have followed the ancient calling of 
shoplifters, went to a large silk-mercer’s, and asked to be shown 
some patterns of silk and satin. There was to be a grand wed- 
ding, they said, at the house of a wealthy mandarin ; the ladies 
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wore anxious to have the most splendid dresses procurable ; would 
the shop-keeper oblige them by bringing out some samples of his 
most costly fabrics, and accompanying them to the bride’s house ? 
The unfortunate mercer was delighted, and speedily got together 
some rolls of satin worth in all a couple of hundred taels. Tliey 
then mounted their carts, and proceeded to the house of the phy- ’ 
sician, the or lane in which he lived being quite crowd- 

ed with the various conveyances of his wealthy patients. 

** Look,” said one of the rascals, ** how many rich folk are paying 
“ visits of congratulation ! These pdople will give you a handsome 
" price for your goods, you may be sure.” Now it was the custoiA 
of the worthy doctor to see the general body of his patients in an 
outer room ; but those who wished for a more private and confi- 
dential interview could, by paying an extra fee, be received in the 
inner apartments. So these two scamps told their victim to sit 
down in the porch way while they went in and took the satins 'for 
the api>roval of the ladies ; and, leaving him amid a crowd of the 
poorer patients, paid their fee and jiassed into the private consulta- 
tion-rooms. The doctor listened to their imaginary symptoms, 
and gave them a i-jrescrix^tion; whereui^on they gravely thanked him, 
and took their leave by a side door esx')ecially reserved for the 
convenience of thft ' swells.’ Meanwhile the luckless mercer 
thought the young lady was a long time making ux> her mind, and 
at length requested the porter to go and see if she wasn’t nearly 
ready. That individual stared, and evidently though^ the visitor’s 
disease was mental rather than physical ; but when the iU'twmvient 
came, and the victim found that he was in a doctor s house, that 
there were no ladies in the case, and nobody was in pressing need 
of any silk, he inished madly to look after his cart: Of course it 
had disappeared ; so, curiously enougli, had his two friends ; and he 
has never yet liad the satisfaction of asking them what became of 
his two hundred taels’-worth of precious silk. 

Indeed it is probably in Peking that swindling reaches its high- 
est pitch of ingenuity. Here is a good example, though the de- 
tails of the occurrence are comparatively trifling. In the Sz-t’iao 
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Hu-t'ung there lives a widow-woman of a certain age and slender 
fortunes. So slender, indeed, are her resources that during last 
New-Year time she was compelled to pawn nearly everything slie 
had in the house, and was looked upon quite in the light of ‘ one 
* of our best customers ’ by the pawnbroker. Now it so happened 
‘ that this widow was next-door neighbour to a wily old fox of 
a fellow, upon whom these constant visits to the mont-dc-indl4 had 
been by no means thrown away. So, looking in one morning, in a 
friendly sort of way — “ How is it with you, neighbour ? ” says lie : 

" why, what a handsome bracelet ! ” for it so happened that the 
poor old woman had come so low as to be reduced to pawn a rcjil 
gold trinket, which was proTiably some heirloom in her iiimily. 
The sly old fellow examined it well and then proposed that he 
should save her the trouble of a walk and take it to the pawusliop 
for her. To this the widow consented, and in due time her friend 
reappeared with the pawn-ticket and a handsome, sum of money. 
But when the day of reckoning came, she found that old Mr. Hsu 
(for such was the good man’s name) had pawned two bracelets — 
one a facsimile of the other ; that he had received a liberal sum 
for each ; and that the second braetdet, though apparently like the 
first, was really made of' brass. The pawubrokcir was enraged, and 
threaterted Hsii with all the pains and penalties of the law if he 
did not at once redeem his pledge. “Don’t make a disturbance,” 
replied he; “you shall be paid in three days. Meanwhile let your 
“ assistant come and live with me to see that I don’t run away.” 
The broker consented ; the youth moved to old Hsii’s house, and 
was treated like a laiiice. That night they w^ent to the theatre, 
and while the lad’s attention was engaged with the performance, 
old Hsii slily dropped the pawn-ticket, as though hy accident. 
With great satisfaction he watched another guest, as great a scamp 
as himself, pick it up. The finder looked at it : found it was for a 
real gold ornament worth twenty times as much as the value of 
the ticket ; and promptly hid it in his sleeve. Two days after- 
wmds the old fellow had the satisfaction of hearing that his debt 
ot the paumbroker had been paid by the thief at the theatre, and 
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the latter genius became the proud possessor of a piece of a worth- 
less metal and the victim of a cleverer rascal than himself. 

We have already doubtless trespassed upon the patience of our 
readers. One more story, however, and then we will conclude. It 
is probably known that the Chinese exercise much solicitude with 
regard to the comfort and well-being of their deceased relatives in * 
the unseen world, and are in the habit of supplying them with 
such necessaries, in the shape of eatables, paper money, and so on, 
as they are able to convey to them without personal loss to their 
own pockets. On the Ling-feng Shan, near Ningpo, there stands 
the temple of a most amiable divinity named Koh Seay-flng, whose 
priests present to every worshipper, on behalf of the P’u-sa him- 
self, a cheque for one thousand taels. In certain cases, this cheque 
is rcdecmetl in the present life — i. e., the devotee acquires wealth; 
if not, it still holds go(jd after death, and the ghost of the dead man 
will be able to get it cashed in the other woild. Lately, however, 
a poor man got dreadfully sold — all through his own fault, though, 
in consequence of getting tipsy on the strength of his j)rospective 
riches. After paying his devotions and receiving the coveted 
Cheque, he seems to have gone to a tavern where he got very 
merry in his cups, and reached homo in a state in which the phy- 
sical had obtained decidedly the U2>per hand of the intellectual. 
In fact no sooner was he within his own doors than he tumbled 
flat down, with his face as pur^de as any peony. His wife thought 
he was dying : ** No, no,” he hiccuped, " I am only drunk : see, I 
have the thousand taels — ^good in this world, good in the next — 
** it's all right.” So saying he fell over on tlie bed and aj>peared 
to have no more life in him ; whercu2)on his wife burst out into 
lamentations at his sup^Dosed decease, and the whole family joined 
in lugubrious liowlings for some time. Then the bereaved lady 
remembered the thousand tael note ; ‘‘ Ah,” she sobbed, “ my jKjor 
husband will want it where he has gone ; I will lose no time in 
sending it after his spirit ;” a laudable design which she forth- 
with put into execution in the usual manner, by burning the 
cheque, in order to transmit it to the other world. Unfortunately, 
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however, she was a little premature ; about an hour afterwards the 
man woke up from his drunken stupor, and when he found his 
wife had burnt the cheque, so far from appreciating her kind in- 
tentions, he laid about him and gave her a sound thrashing for her 
X)ains ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 


Chinese^ Jews. 

Three luindred years l)ef()re Christ, Israel had already leariibd 
to ])iit lip with an unsettled and wanderini^ existence u])on the 
Eartli. It is reirnirkahle, says Ewald, in liis GcHchivUte hrach, to 
observe liow the wide diflusion of th(^ Greeks was now followed l)y 
a similar dispersion of the Judeans and Samaritans. It may even 
be said, he continues, that the earlier shocks were now suddenly 
succeeded by one of far <,Tcater violence, wliich tendcid to scatter 
Israel continually over a wider area, so that fresh masses of Lsrael- 
itish posterity were driven out into the wide world, whicli was 
then becoming almost wludly (}reek. “ It is somewhat dillicult 
“to survey all the foreign countries to which the Judeans, with 
“the Samaritans (Jften close at their side, spread during these cen- 
“ turies, and where they made themselves settled homes. Even 
“l)efore Alexander, many were already living dispersed among Ihe 
“heathen in all quarters. From the countries beyond the Eu- 
“phrates and Tigris, where large numbers liad continued to reside 
“ever since the Assyrian and Babylonian days, and had long been 
“naturalised, they spread one by one, very soon after the victori- 
“ ous expeditions of Alexander, Sclcucus, and Antiochus the Great, 
“into the remoter regions of the East, as far as India and China.” 
How perfectly this is supported, as far as China is concerned, by 
the observations of travellers and students, we shall now under- 
take to show. 

We learn from Chinese sources, that, towards tlie close of the 
earlier Chow 1 )ynasty, about 255 to 200 B.C., an immigration took 
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place of strangers from the West. They were a peaceful, commer- 
cial, and religious folk, strongly attached to their peculiar faith, 
and always ready to drive a bargain with tlie natives of the 
country. They became settlers, and were known among their pa- 
gan neighbours as tlie T’iao-kin Keaou, or the Sect wliich removed 
*the Sinew. I'lie period of Cliinese histoiy marked ])y their arri- 
val was a troublous one, full of political coni])lications and of civil 
war; a state of things which had lumluced great social disorder, 
obscuring the light of the chissics and underiuiiiing tluj moral tone 
of the people to an alarming fextent. The Jew, who looks upon 
iJPis dispersion among the (1 entiles as a means employed by Jelio- 
vah for tlie leavening of that corrupt mass, sees in this immigra- 
tion at this special time a direc.t dispensation of rrovidciicci, and 
hails it as a iVesli ruirdinent of the proiduicy that in the seed of 
Abraham should all the fnmilies of the hiaUh be blessed. It is to 
be regretted that the debiils which have Cf)me down to us of the 
history of the Jews in China should bo of so very meagre a dc- 
scrijilion. Ho scanty, indeed, is the stuck of information, that 
many jiei sons have liesitated to accept the facts of the immigrn.- 
tion and sul)se([uent sojourn of the Jtnvs as in any way Jiistorical ; 
one argument einployod lacing the a]>partintly cogent one, that no 
luentioii wliJitcver is made of the alTair in any of the Chinese an- 
nals. Tills, however, may be easily explained. There are several 
interesting phenomena in the hi.sloiy of China, now in exist- 
ence, which ijre rigorou.sly ignored in all c,ontem])ora.ry I'tujords ; 
from motives of prejudice, expediency, oi pride. The Jewish co- 
lonics now extant are not mentioned in the annals of the day; it 
is therefore not surprising that those whicli existed two thousand 
years ago should be similarly overlook(?d. Again, the bulk of tlie 
ancient local records was lost during the reign of tbc Hiiang-ti 
Tsin-sliili, who nourished 210 to 200 Th C. Be this as it may, 
however, the existence of Chinese Jews is as much a matter of fact 
as that of Tolish, Inglisli, or (Jcrnian Jews, and even in this iii- 
tens(Jy individualistic country they have preserved for many cen- 
turies their own peculiar idiosyncrasies. The principal Jewish 
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colony seems to have been founded at K'ai-fung Fu, the capital of 
Honan ; where a large and handsome synagogue was erected, and 
profusely adorned with sentences from the Hebrew Law. But the 
immigrants appear to have been unfortunate in their selection of a 
home, although they were probably influenced by their old love 
of the leeks and the onions, the vineyards and oliveyards, the well- 
watered valley and richly cultivated plain, in making tliis their 
choice. K"ai-fung Fu doubtless appeared like a field that the Lord 
had blessed. It was a splendid city in the olden days, and famed 
for its gardens and its palaces ; biit if the Jews had pitched upon 
a Chinese Tyre or Chorazin they could hardly have undergone 
greater trials. Seldom perhaps has a place been subject to sucli 
reverses as K"ai-fung, and yet survived. Fourteen times was this 
devoted city ruined by inundations ; six times was it destroyed by 
fire ; nine times overthrown by earthquakes, and eleven times be- 
sieged and taken by assault. But there are records still extant, in 
the form of memorial tablets, erected with the sanction of the au- 
thorities ; though whether those in existence are the original ta- 
blets, which have been preserved, or copies, merely, appears to be 
uncertain. -The point, however, is unimportant. From one of these 
it is gathered that the Jews, the foreign Sect which did not eat 
the Sinew, came to China under the earlier Chows ; and that the 
mythical Chinese hero, P’an Ku-shih, is identical with the Jewish 
Adam. The Jews are spoken of in the highest terms, their clas- 
sics and religion being praised as comformablo to those^of the native 
literati. An account of the building of a synagogue appears in 
another record, and, from all that we can gather, the children of Is- 
rael appear at one time to haye occupied a position of influence 
and consideration. However it may be explained, too, Jewish le- 
gend appears to have tinctured much of the ancient literature of 
the Chinese ; for, in addition to the analogy we have already al- 
luded to, we find in some old books the story of a woman who was 
turned into a statue while fleeing with her family, because she 
looked back : of the descent of manna ; of the Sun being stopped 
in its course by a General to comijletc a victory, and of a rock i)ro- 
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ducing water upon being smitten with a stick. It is the opinion 
of those who have studied the subject that these and similar tra- 
ditions were brought to China l>y Jews in the first instance, and 
became subsequently incorpoi-ated into the ancient literature of 
the country. 

Of the present condition of Chinese Jews it now remains for 
something to bo said. There are colonies of Jews at H.'ingcjhow, 
Soochow, and elsewhere, possessing, or having possessed, many 
precious relics of their ancient ritual. The Soochow Jews have, 
we are informed, received much generosity from their wealthy co- 
religionists, the Sassoons ; but we are not aware whether any spe- 
cific measures have been taken to excite an interest in the Israel- 
ites of China in more extended circles. Docs not the venerable 
Sir Moses Montefiore, the nearest living rci)resentative, i)erhai)s, of 
Israelitish royalty, take the deepest concern in tlio welfare of his 
scattered brethren ? That they are still iifcxistencc is uiideniablo ; 
but we fear that they are rapidly becoming iiidistingitishable from 
the heathen among whom they live. They have scrolls of the law, 
but are unable to read them ; they have synagogues, which, however, 
are generally deserted ; they iiossess a faint, though not wholly in- 
distinct, remembrance of the grand national belief in the One True 
God; and they deal principally in money-changing and old 
clothes. But hero we will drop the pen, and invite our readers’ 
attention to the graphic accuaut we reprint below, of the visit of a 
missionary gdntleinaii to what may once have been the centre of 
Jewish influences and Jewish life in the "‘Land of Sinim”: — 

Arriving [in K’ai-finig Fii] on the I7th Fchruiiry, I enf|nirod for the Jcvvi8li 
Synagogue, but getting no satisfactory ^answer from the pagan iiin-keepcr, I 
went for information to one of the Maliommedan Mosfpies, of which there are 
six within the walls. I was well received by the Mufti, and the advent of a 
stranger from the west, who w^as reported to be a worshipper of tlic true Lord, 
dre.v together a large concourse of the faithful. At the request of the Mufti, 
holding ti New Testament in my hand I addressed them in relation to the 
Holy lh)ok of Jesus Christ, whose name he pvommncod with reverence, as 
that of one of the most illiistrioii.s of their prophets. The Jews he denounced 
a.s Kafirs, and evinced no very poignant soitoav when he iiiiorined me that 
their synjig(»giie had come to desolation. It Avas, lie assured mo, utterly 
demolished, and the people Avho Lad wordiiiq»ed there impoveiisLed and scat- 
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ieml aliroad. “Tlieii,” said I, “I will fjo and soe the spot on which it 
Blood and diivclin^r my hoaror to proceed to the i>hice indicjitod hy the Mnt- 
1i, I passed through streets crowded with curl .us spectators to an o])en square, 
in the centre of wliich there stood u soliJary stone. On one side, was an 
inscription com mem orating the erection of the Synagogue in the period Liing- 
hing of the Sung dynasty about A. D. 1183, and on tlie other a record of its 
rehuihling in the reign of TTimg-che of the Ming d3’nasty : hut to my ej’^e, it 
uttered a btidder tale — not of huilding or rehnildiiig, hut of decay and rnin. 
It was inscrihed witli Ichalml ; ‘ the glory is departed/ Standing on the 
pedestal and resting 1113’ right hand on the head of that stone, which was to 
ho a silent witness of the truths I was about to utter, I explained to the ex- 
]»ectanl mnllitudo my reasons for “taking pleasure in the stones of Israel, and 
favouring the dust thereof.” * 

“Are there, among j^ou any of the faniily of Israel ?” I enquired. “I auj 
one,” res]ionded a j'oung man whose face corrohorated his assertion : and llieu 
another and another sleppe<l f(»rth, until 1 saw hefore me re])rescntatives ofstiv 
out of the seven families into which the colony is divided. There, on i hat 
melancholy spot on which the very foundation of the. Synagogue had been 
torn from the ground and there no huigcr remained one stone ni»on another, 
tlu\y conlV.sstHl with shame and grief that Ilnur holy and beautiful house had 
hoeji demolished b>' their own hamls. It had, tluw said, for a long time been 
in a ruinous condition. Tliey bad no money to make repairs ; lht‘y bad lost 
all kiiowledge of tlie sacr(Ml tongin‘ : tlie traditions of the fathers were no 
longer handeil down, and their ritual worship had cease<l to be obstu’ved In 
this state of things tlnw had yielded to the jiiv-snre of necessit^^ and disj)osed 
of the timbers and stones of that viiieralile edifice t(» obtain relief for their 
bodily want.'^. 

In the evening some of them came to my lodging.'^, bringing for my' in- 
pcclion a cop}' of thei Law inscribed on a roll of ]»arclmjent, without tlie 
])oint.‘i, and in Ibe style of inanuKcript which I was iinabh- to make out, tlnmgh 
I had told them rather im])riidenll\ that 1 w'as actpitiintetl wdtli the language 
of their sacred hooks. The next day, the Clnisiiaii Sabbath, tliev repeated 
their visit, listening resjiectfully to wdiat 1 liad to say concerning the Law and 
the Gosjxd, and answering, as far as the}^ w'ere able, my eiiquiiies as to their 
past history and iiresent state. 

Two of tlnun aj .pea red in official costume, one w'earing a gilt and the other 
a crystal button; but far from sustaining the cliaracLer (»f Ibis pcoide fir 
thrift and worldly prosperity, they ‘number among them none that are ricli 
and hut few who are honorahio. Some indeed, true to their hereditary in- 
stincts, are emjdoyod in a small wuiy in banking e.stablishnieuls, (the first man 
I met was a money-clianger) ; others keej) fruit-stores and cake-shops, drive 
a husincas in old clothes or pursue various handiciafts, wdiile a few liml eiu- 
pdoyiucnt in militaiy service. The prevalence, of rebt'llion in the central 
provinces for the last thiiteen 3’ears, has tohl sadly on the jirosperity ol K’ai- 
ftiiig Fli, and the Jews have not unlikel}’', owing to the nature oi their occupa- 
tioi”s, been the greatest sufrerors. Their niimhei*, they eslinmted, though not 
very exactly, at Iroxii three to four liiuidred. They are unable to trace 
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ilieir tribal pedigree ; keep no rf^^ister, and never on any occasion assemble 
together as one congregaiitm. Until recently they had a common centre in 
their venerable synagogue, though their liturgical service liad long been dis- 
continued. But the congregation seems to be following the late of ii.s 
building. No bond of union remains, and they are in danger of being speedily 
absorbed by JMaboiuniedaiiisin or heathenism. One of them lias lately become 
a priest of Buddha, taking for his title peu^tau jg) which signilies ‘ One 
who is rooted in the Knowledge of the Trutli.' The large tablet that 
once adorned the entrance of the synagogue, bearing in gilt characters the 
name of Israel ^ ^ ^ E-sz-lo-yeh,) lias been ai)propriated by one of 
the Malioininedan ^losipies, and some elforts have been made to draw over 
the people, who dilfer from the Moslems .so little, that their healhen neigh-* 
hours have never been able to distdiguisli them by any other circumstance 
»than tliat of their picking the sinews out of the flesh they cat, a custom 
commemorative Jacob’s conflict with the angel, 

• One of my vi.sitois was a s(jn of the last of their rabbis, who, some thirty or 
forty years ago, died in the province of Kan-suh. With him perldied the 
last vestige of their aciiuaintancc with the sacred tongue. Though they still 
preserve several coi)ies of the Law and Prophets, there is not a man among 
them W’ho can read a word of Hebrew, an<l not long ago it w'as seriously pro- 
posed to ex])osi! their parcbiiients in the marketplace, in hopes they might 
attract the attention of some wandering Jew, who would bo able to restore 
to them the language of their fathers, Since the cessation of their ritual 
worsliii>, their children all grow up w’itliout the seal of the covenant. The 
young generation fire iinciirumcised, and, as might be expi'cted, they no longer 
taki‘, pains to keep their blood })urc from intermixture with G(3ntile.s. One 
of them confessed to me that his >vile was a hi‘atheii. They remember the 
names of tliePeast of Tabernacle.'^, the Beast of Unleavened Bread, and a few 
other ceremonial lites Unit W'cre still x>ractised by former generation ; but 
all such usages are now neglected, and the next half century is not unlikely 
to i>ut a period to their existence as a distinct xicople. 

Near the nuirgiu of the Poyang Lake there stands a lofty rock, so ])cculiar 
and solitary that it is known by the name of the ‘Little Orphan.’ Tlic adja- 
cent shore is low and level, and its kindred rocks arc all on the oj^posite shore 
of the Lake, whence it seems to have been torn away by some violent convul- 
sion and i>laiited immoveably in the bo.soiu of the water. Such to me ajipear- 
cd that fragment of the Israclitish nation. A rock rent from the sides of 
Mount Zion ])y some great national cafastroplie and projected in the central 
l>lain of China, it has stood there, while the centuries rolled by, sublime in 
its aiitiixuity and solitude. It is now on the verge of being swallowed by the 
flood of ])agaiii.sm, and tlie spectacle is a mourn iul one. The Jews themselves 
arc deeply conscious of their sad situation, and the shadow of an iuevitablo 
destiny seems to be re.sting upon them. 

Poor unhaiipy peo])le ! as they inquired about the destruction of the Holy 
City and the dispersion of their tribes, and referred to their own decajdng ^ 
condition, I endeavoured to comfort them by pointing to Him who is the 
consolation of Israel. I told them the straw had not been trodden underfoot 
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until the ripe grain had been gathered to disseminate in other fields. The 
ilykes bad not been broken down until the time came for pouring their ferti- 
lising waters over the face of the earth. Christian civilization with all its 
grand results had sprung from a Jewish root, and the promise to Abraham 
was already fill tilled that ‘‘in his seed should all the nations of the earth 
be blessed.” 



( IIAPTER XX. 

The Chinese Theory of Creation. 

Chinese ])]nlos()pliy, — in tlie nsuall3’^-anc(?])ted meaning of the 
plirasc, ^vllich refers not to morals, but to cosmogony, — is rightly 
regarded as the most abstruse and intricate system ever conceived 
by the mind of man. It may be doulited whether the entire mass 
of all that has been written in elucidation of its ni}"stcri(is, by the 
most learned Western s(iholars, has succeeded to any great degree 
in rendering it at all familiar to tlieir readers, if, iiuleed, its ex- 
{)ononts liave tliemseh es arrived at any satisfactory solution ; it is 
acknowledged on all hands to be yet almost a sealed book, and so 
essentiall 3 ’ cast in the mould of Chinese mental processes as to 
present a W(dl-nigli iiK'xpUcable ]>roblem to the keenest or most 
subtle intellect. Tt is even now a moot poin4 among sinologues 
whetber tlic speculations of Chinese segos admit the idea of a 
l\?rs()ual and Omnijnesent Deity, identical with or higher than 
the Ultimatg Extreme wliich, as far as has been discovered, ap- 
pears to bound their vision ; while there are not wanting those 
vho trace, in the all-pervading principle of Duality wlii(jh lies at 
the root of Chinese cosinical hj^pothescs, the germ of the obscenest 
rites of heathendom. Tlie charge involved in this view of Cliinesc 
jihilosopby has, to our mind, no more weight than one which we 
may siij^use to be brought against Christianitj', founded upon the 
evil practices of the church of the Xicolaitanes. On the contrary, 
we hope to show, in however sin)erficial and perfunctory a manner, 
that the theories which are identified with such names as Confu- 
cius, Chu Fu-lsze, and even the prehislorical Fuli-hi himself, are 
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far from being eitlier so visionary or so esoteric as they are gene- 
rally siip])oscd ; that tliey ]>reseiit not a few elements in common 
with the cosmogony called Mosaic; tliat fbiesliadowings of an even 
fuller revelation are, dimly and toiiLatIvfly notwithstanding, still 
umnistakoahly to be discerned; and tlail, in other respects, the 
most audacious s])eciilations advanced by the bold thinkers of the 
nineteenth century, starting, as prohvssed, from a stand] )oint where 
all is dark as the ])rimeval (.^haos, have not yet reached a much 
higher plane than that so early occupied by the sage^; ol‘ the East. 
Ill the days of long-ago, when the LaviUsation of the Middle King- 
dom was yet unborn, the mystery of mysteries lay heavy on thb 
minds of men naturally jnone to lliought, and it lay and lay nntd 
hy virtue of its own inhtuent vitality it struck root in the rich 
though nncullivatcd soil. Its growth was s[>ontaneous, and re- 
sembled that of the primeval forest, wboie the trcHis are huge and 
gnarled, though their to])S may reach almost to heaven. Tlien, as 
idea brought^ forth idea,, and conviction followed conviction, form- 
ing a chain of iiostulatc's, the half-insj)inul sage evolved a system 
of emhleiiis whereby to express, more (dearly than hy words, the 
progressive develo])nient oi‘ all lu^ saw around him; and this re- 
sulted in tlie Diagrams called afUn* Fuli-lii. The theory we are 
endeavouring to limn has been ably amplitied by !Mr. Alabaster in 
Occasional rrqwrs on Chinese J^hllosojfh)/* wdiicdi, for a fresh, 
lucid, and novel handling cif tlie Doctrine of tlie (di’i, di‘.serve the 
studious perusal of all sinologues. According to liiin, it is to the 
cogitations of some ancient Emi>eror or sag(^, as he sat wat( liiiig 
the eddying currents of a running stream, that the later philoso- 
jdiers ow’^e the more elaborate cosmogony now attracting the atten- 
tion of European scholars ;•]* for in the tiny whirljjool and gurgling 
sluice lie saw, or thought, fit least, he saw, the fixjtion of tlie same 
forces as those which produced the w'orld. He gazed long in fancy 
upon this miniature of the Universe, and after vears, may-he, of 

• The Doctrine of the dvif l»y dial oner Alabaster, H. JM. Consul at Niiigpo. Tub- 
lislietl in the Celestial Euipire, Shanghai. 

t See articles on the Chinese ]ihilosc pliers by the Very Rev. Dean Butcher, D. D. , 
in the Eflinhunjh Ilevinr. 
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contemplation, laid tlie foundations of the system subsequently 
formulated by Coiirucius, and ratified by the name of the great 
philosopher. Tlie Confucian Cosmogony, as it is now generally 
called, was subsequently formulated in its turn by the eminent 
commentator who nourished in the Sung Dynasty, the Augustan 
era of Cliinese history, Chu Fu-tsze ; and it is to his works that 
we turn as tlie higlicsl authority upon tlie subject. Like many 
otlier philosopliers, Chii Fii-tszo was a statesman of g»*eat ability, 
and ]iel<l in liigh honour at Court. He shared, to the fullest ex- 
tent, all those jicrsonal iiecufiaiities which in England would be 
Called ])e(lantiy, but which in China are extolled as projuiety and 
kn'e of onhn. The old jirehistoric sage, dreaming his life away in 
the contcmi»Iation of a bubbling rivulet, weaving strange fancies 
destined lierealler to form a well-knit fabric, lor otliers to embroi- 


der, is to our mind a far more venerable figure than the precise. 


senteiiti(nis pedagogue of the twelfth ceiiliiry, with his square-toed 
shoes and formal way of living. When latigncd by study, W'e are 
told, be would rest himself hy closing his eyes and sitting holt 
njiriglit ; and wlieii refreshed, he would rise, and with measured 
.sle|)s walk al>out for relaxation. Yet it is to the plodding and 
studious ]iiiiid of Chu that we are iiid(d>ted for tlic most elaborate 
tr(*alise upon the system accepted by tin*, entii’e Chinese people in 
exi>laiiation of creativt^ processes; and it is the riiudamental prin- 
ci])h^s of this system to whiidi we now appeal in siqqKjrt of the 
thi*ory that we have heforc us. 

The Chinese philosophy is, in its ince])tion, essentially Pytha- 


gorean ; or, to speak more coriHiCily, the Pythagorean philosophy 
Ts essentially Chinese. The iirst ^symbol with which we are con- 
fro7ited is the , the Creat Oihj, or Monad, of Pythagoras. 

Idiis is the primeval Ivsseiice, sell-existing and alone, from which 
])roeecvled, subseipicntly, tlie world. Tliis Monad then divides, and 
two parts become tin*. Ving and the Vang, or the Male ami the 
Eeiuale Principles of Nature. The Ying is Heaven, the lather: 
the Yang is Earth, the ^Mother: and from tliose Uvo springs all 
ehs(*.. The analogy between this seheme and tliat of the Greek 
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philosophers has been conclusively traced by Canon McClatchie 
in his well-known translation of Chu Fu-tsze,* and it is unneces- 
sary for us to rei^roducc the intricate reasonings by which he ad- 
vocates his cause ; besides, we have a different end in view. We 
only pause for a moment to point out what strikes us as being an 
equally remarkable resemblance, and totally distinct from that 
noted by the Canon. Is the great disruption of the Trimeval 
Chaos, and its division into two gi*eat sections, Heaven or Light on 
the one hand. Darkness or Earth on the other, in no way suggest- 
ive of a cosmical sj^'stcm for which far gi'cater age and authen- 
ticity have been claimed than for the teachings of the Cliinese sagc^ 
The Genesis of Moses is not so diametrically opposed to the Gene- 
sis of Chu Eu-tszc as may be imagined ; the Mosaic writer speaks 
with equal distinctness of the Primeval Chaos, which was subse- 
quently divided into Firmament and Earth, the former of which 
“ God called Heaven."' Of course the thcistic ])rinciple is not 
clearly defined in the Chinese i)hiloso])hy ; but we shall see as we 
go on liow far we are entitled to demand for this system a higher 
place in the opinion of the orthodox than they have hitherto ac- 
corded to it. 

Wc will now proceed to glean whfit facts we can from the writ- 
ings of Cliu Fii-tsz<^, himself. Tt is well, wc think, to abstain from 
any preliminary cx]>lanatioii of the employed, for tlie simple 
reason that, by olferirig such, avo .should forestall our own argu- 
ment ; but it Avill become apparent that upon the cmaect render- 
ing of the Cliinese text de])end.s, excdusively, tlio accuracy of our 
conclusions. Without further preamble, therefore, we turn to tlie 
Forty-ninth Cha])tcr or Section of the works of Chu Fu-tsze, in 
Avhich he treats of the generation of the animated Cosmos; and the 
first sentence runs as follows : — 

In the entire Universe, where there is no li there is no and where there 
is no chH there is no li. 

Now this passage has been translated by Canon McClatchie 


* Confucian Cosmogwiy, by the Rev. 'I’hos. MeClatchie, Canon of S. John's Cathe- 
dral, Hongkong, and Trinity, Shanghai* 
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somewhat peculiarly. The mere inversion of words is of com- 
paratively trilling importance; what we object to most earn- 
estly, and iiulicsitatingly repudiate, is the rendering of li by 
late, and clCi by Ab\ In the first place, Air is seldom a pro- 
per rendering of clii, and Fate is never an equivalent for U. 
To say that in the entire universe there is no Fate without 
Air, nor Air without Fate, conveys neither sense nor moan- 
ing; and we may boldly affirm that Chu Fii-tsze never wrote 
such nonsense. Of course, the key to tlie vffiole system of philo- 
soj>]iy is to be found in the projicr translation of those two words ; 
And we are convinced that, l>y reason of tlie inadequate and erro- 
neous rciulings adopted hitherto, great injustice has l)eon done to 
tlie ]>hilo.soplier. It is unnecessary to spend more time in pointing 
out the utter irrehivancy of the Canon’s version ; it forms a cogent 
cxamjde of tlio daikmiing C‘f counsel by words without — meaning. 
Fefore, Lhereforo, wo continue our quotations, wo shall venture to 
suggest- a ratlu'r (lirierent translation, which will, we.think, throw 
some light iij»on tlie Confiician theory; j^ostponing our defence 
until we liave testeil its trustworthiness. Tlic rendering we sug- 
gest is simply as follows : CVi is Matter, Li is Mind ; and we sub- 
mit that, studunl with this in view, tlie mystic sentences are jdaiii. 
Our lirst (juotatiou will, therefore, read as nearly" as possibletluis: — 

Til tho cnlin* UiiiviTsc, wbi'iv tlim? is no Ttliiid lln-ro is no Muhtcr, iind 
■\vln*io Uioiv is no A!;dlor tliciv is no Aliiid. 

To be pmfc-ctly just, however, we must ])remisc that although Chu 
Fu-tsze a.scribes to U the attributes of Mind, its prevailing idea — 
perhaps a lallier lia/y one — is that of sujireine, self-acting Law. Of 
course a ]ibysical law inijdii's force; but to trauslatc the woid li 
by f(n‘co or motion, would be to violate the propi'ieties of language. 
To expi’ess tliis idea another character is called into play, viz., Too, 
The primary vsignificatiou of this is road, course, or direction, — se- 
condarily, process; while li, therefore, may be translated the all- 
pervading Mind or Law, TewM is necessarily the opcraHon of that 
Law. But to proceed. The next imragraidi we wish to quote is 
the third in order, and runs as follows : — 

TLiti Heavenly Mind (li) first existing, thou most rortuinlv Matter 
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exists. The cli'i when accumiilatecl forms chih, and Nature is then complete. 

We have i)urposely abstained from translating the Chinese terms 
in the last sentence, for the simjde reason that they are incapalde 
of being rendered by any one known Englisli word. Ctinon Mc- 
Clatchie, liowcvcr, finds no difficulty. He simply translates them, 

“ tlie Air when accninulated forms Substance which we submit ' 
is not only as unintelligible as if we w^ere, in adopting our own 
view, to write Matter when accumulated forms Substance,” but 
is scientifically inaccurate. That Mh means tangible, visildo sub- 
stance, there is no doubt. No otlibr rendering can i)f)ssibly be a[)- 
l)lied to it, as used in the works of Cliu Fu-tsze. What, then, ft 
chU? For it is algebraically obvious th{it, here, this is tlie unknoxwi 
quantity. The solution we take to be simply this: that rJt'i, eoni- 
luonly translated Air, is Matter in its primordial and siiblhvst 
Ibrm ; Matter, to use the modern jdirase, in the embryonic stage, invi- 
sible, as Dr. Tyndall says, of itself, but i)osscssing the inheient j>ower 
of becoming, visible. The Professor of the nineteenth ('cntury sim- 
ply rep(iats the Cliinese sage who wrote seven hundnul y(‘ars ag<\ 
]\Iark the ex(piisite ellipticisrn of the original: CJti tsi, ttri (*//!/(. 
This, done into the faitlifullcst and concisest English at our (hhu- 
mand, runs simidy tlius : The accuriuilation of Matter in its ]a i- 
iiioi’dial or cthereal^stage, produces Matter in its substanlial ibrm. 
The fact is one of the siiiiifiest in physical science, and it ]>os- 
sesses {it least the merit of being true, it not seir-evidenl ; whereas 
to say th.'it the accuinuhition of Air jnoduces Matter, is — (‘iitiivly 
to misrepresent CliuFu-tsze. CIlH^ the ether tluit pervades idl space, 
llie embryo from whicJi all materhil bodies ('CV/iV/J nui |)in<hie(‘d. 
Li is Unit Eternal Mind wliich dwidls in {iiid is commensurate w illi 
this ubiquitous ether, transforming it, as Tynd{ill would sc^un to 
imjdy, into the atoms which conqmsc the invisible luidii's in their 
varied forms, {iiid manifesting itself tlirougli the activt^ ])io]»crti(*s 
of substance, or, as we commonly siiy, througli the woi ks of N{i- 
tiire. Does not cacli body in tlie material world contain more or 
less of tliis Mind, beginning from the most subtle gases {iml go- 
ing through the wliole scries of organic and inorganic liodies, plants 
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ami auimaLs, up to tlio Lrain of tlio i^liilosoplicr ? Ami does not 
every l>ein^ in tlie spiritual world, also, contain more (»r less of this 
Mind, fi-om tlie s[)irit of tlu^ rudest savage u]) to the higlii^st tyj^e 
of created inUdligenee of which we can conceive ? It a])pears to us 
that a spirit, whether finite or intiiiite, can only manifest its-olf 
through matter in some Ibrm or other, nay, must even he contain- 
eil in matter as a veliicle. Again, the matter in this case must 1)0 
coninuuisurate with the spirit; i, r., an infinite S])irit could only he 
(‘ontained in the ether Avliich, as we suppose, fills s])ace, while a 
finite s])ii it, wholly dependent iflpon the Eternal Mind for its erea- 
fion and the maintenance of its existence, would l)e contained in a 
Vif‘liich‘ of matter of the piost ethereal kind. Is not a sj)iritual 
hody mattm* in a state of transformation, not appreciable hy our 
cor])(U’i‘al M'Uises ? In a word, is not the entire Universe, seen and 
niiseen, a series of transformations of the original ether, the sub- 
tlest (;on(‘(dvahle form in which matter can exist, the all-embra- 
eiiigr/f// 

It must he remembered that with the Chinaman all is theory 
and s])eculatioii. He has not even the most riidimenhiry know- 
ledge oi' (diemistry, and still talks of wood, air, lire, earth, and wa- 
t(*i*, as the Five Elements. And yet in Ids gropiiigs he seems to 
have hit ui)on the grand idea long cherished by niodorn physicists, 
and wUii'li, may-he, will he placed upon a scientific basis someday, 
— the re> solvability of all the so-eallcd elementary suhstances into 
one j)rin}e Element. This seems to have come intuitively to the 
(Chinese mind, and the name hy which the element is known is 
cA’ /. Jhoin dii all things w^cre evolved, and back to it may they 
all he traced. And liow much further have our own philosophers 
brought us — tliosc eagles of investigation, who profess to gfizc un- 
da;:/de(l upon the splendour of Life’s Mystery ? They, too, sec in 
1^1 alter the promise and potency of all terrestrial life, the univer- 
sal mother from whose capacious womb all things are produced ; 
while the force or power which thus acts upon it, is, by them, only 
guessed at, and, while its existence cannot be denied, it is to them,. 
ronfbsse<lly, a rpiantity unknown. 
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One more quotation will sufiice. It is to the following effect: — 

Boin*? asked whether ll positively existed before Heaven and Earth, he re- 
plied that before the existence of Heaven and Earth there was most certainly 
this IL Li existing, then Heaven and Earth existed. If li had no existence, 
then also there could be neither Heaven, nor Earth, nor Man, nor Things ; 
none of these would have had any containing receptacle. Li existing, then 
ch'i exists, flows forth, pervades, generates, and nourishes the Myriad Exist- 
ences — i.e,, the material Universe. 

It is clear that in tliis passage Heaven is used in the lowest 

sense in which the word is apidicahle. Heaven and Earth, then, 

mean simply Creation in its widest acceptation, — the Univei*se at 

large; and this Universe is directly attrihiiti‘d to tlio influence oi' 

the //, or Creative Mind, upon the enihryoiiic JMattcr. 

therefore fail to see how the pliiloso])hy wliieh rests upon this 

principle can fairly he called atheistic, or even, in its sti-ictest 

sense, savouring of pantheism. Nay, more; wt‘. eutii'(dy decline to 

bedieve that, by studying the works of Niitnr(‘, witliout the aid of 

rjevelation, any clearer or distinctor idea ol* Cod can he obtained, 
1 

than this. The stage reached hy the jihilosopliers of Ih-ofessor 
Tyndall’s scfliool in the present day is really very miudi the same 
as that reached by Clin Fu-tszo, Confucius, and the other sages of 
llie bust. The principle of life, or vital force, ns Tyndall says, is 
an insoluble mystery": the creative ])rocess is the manifestation of 
a Power absolutely inscrutable by the mind of man. The Cfliinese 
arrived at the same conclusion centuries ui>on ceiiluries ago ; but 
they went a step further, and gave this Power a name. They call- 
ed it Li, anti saw in it the intelligent, self-existing, and exhaust- 
less source of Life in all its jihases. 

Amplifications of this grand belief, tlic root of all religion, 
abound in the Chinese classics. As wc have before yjointed out, 
the word for Heaven is used not only to exjuess tlio material fir- 
mament, but also for that Supiemc and Intelligent Power wliicli 
overrules humanity at large, and animates the entire world. Thus 
we have a greater than Cliu Fu-tsze, saying, 5c 311 Tien, 
id li yuy, — Heaven is the li, or Heaven is the Mind (of Things) ; 
and again, what is more remarkable still, iP 3S 
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The Properties (of Things) are the Mind;— that is, are the 
7iiaiiifestatioii of Heaven. Our own Western jdiilosophy has al- 
most led us to ignore this Eternal Mind which rules the Universe, 
and actually and personally does all that is done therein. We say 
‘ it ' blows, ' it ' rains, ‘ it ^ thunders, but what is this It ? We say 
certain bodies enter into chemical combination or are decomposed ; 
l)iit whose work is it, and whence comes this exhibition of power ? 
Plants and animals multiply and grow, but what is the oveiTuliiig 
influence at every step ? We can come to no other conclusion than 
tliat all these works of Nature, br active properties of matter in 
its various forms are simply the direct manil'estation of the hidden 
Ih'inclple, or Li, that dwellsjn all things, and that this Li is no 
other than that Creator in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being. 

Onii word more, and we have done. There is yet another sy^}- 
teni of cosmogony, familiar to us all, between which and the Con- 
fuciaii scheiiK} we think a certain analogy can be traced. We have 
spoken of Ih as the archaic princiide of Life — Crcativtiucss ; and ol* 
tao as the operation of that principle, — according to the teachings 
of Chinese philosophy. How much difference there is between 
this theory and the doctrine contained in the following passages, 
we will ask our readers to decide : — ^ 

In the bo'^inning was Tao. Tao was unitod with tlie Divine Spirit ; Tao 
was the Divine Si)iiit. Thus Tao in the bcgiiming was united with the Di- 
vine Spirit. The ten- thousand things ( = everything '!') were niatle by, or ori- 
ginated from, Tao. In all creation there is nothing not made by (Tao). In 
Tao was life ; the life also is the light of men. 

This, as mriy be easily detected, is sim]dy a retranslation into 
English, from an independent staudi)oint, of the Chinese version 
of the First of John, in which Tao*figures as tlio eciuivalcnl of the 
original — the inaiiifestatioii of Cod in 11 is Creative power. 

The idea is already familiar to the Chinese mind, as we have shown 
aljove, and the coincidence is striking in the extreme. The early 
sages were i)crhai)s not quite so wide of the mark after all, and 

* Everything excluaive of Heaven and Earth, however, according to the common 
acceptation of the original. 
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their intricate speculations may have covered, not only a hdief in 
the First Cause as the origin of all things — a belief shared by the 
keenest investigators of the present day, between which and belief 
in a personal Creator is but a single step ; but also a faith in that 
Supreme and All-pervading Power as more than a Creator — as a 
Preserver, fostering and nourishing the Life that lie Himself has * 
given. The indoctrination of the Chinese with the Western reli- 
gion is attended doubtless with enormous difficulty ; but although 
we should be very chary in expixjssing a definite opinion on so ab- 
struse a subject, is it quite impossible that, in the direction we 
have indicated, one tract of common ground, one common starting- 
point, may be discovered ? The Chiiiegie have a vast Pfintheon, and 
their ' Shang-ti ’ may be the Zeus of the Greeks : but it was to the 
Greeks, with all their array of male and female deities, that Saint 
Paul said, speaking of their Unknown God, — “ Whom, therefore, 
"ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you.’' 




CONCLUSION. 


The Far East is now almost a misnomer. The opening of the 
Suez Canal and the completion of telegraphic communication have 
brouglit 1)0 til China and Japan very near to England, and a jour- 
ney from Southampton to Shanghai is to-day attended with far less 
diHiculty tlian, twenty years ago, suiTounded the traveller in going 
np further than Ceylon. Is^it too mucli to hope that, ere long, the 
Eastern and Western woilds will he coaxed into yet closer fami- 
liarity — that mutual furhiiarance, ay, and even mutual admiration, 
based on bettor knowledge and advancing views, may do some- 
thing to cement the friendship of the two ? It is high time that 
the ],)eoi)le of Ihigland should know and care more than they do 
for the people of (hiina ; that they should rid themselves of the 
idea that a Chinese m.andarin is a sort of chimney-ornament whose 
principal accomplishment consists in perpetually nodding his head, 
and that a Chinese landscjapo is like the i)icture on a willow- 
l)attern plate. AVe arc convinced th«at the coy.ness which exists 
between the two nations is far more the result of viisconcciMon 
than is generally su])poscd. Coiifiieins said, “1 will not be afHict- 
“ ed heeause men know not me; 1 will be tdllictcd because I know 
“ not men.”** Dur own experience of the Chinese has been on the 
whoh*. a very favourable one, and it is dLllicult to cherish hard 
thoughts of a race which evinces so much simiDle kindliness, gene- 
rosity, laboriousness and good feeling, as are to be met with in 
the sons of I Ian. 

♦ Aiuilticis: i/to-'iO'A, cliai^. xvi. 
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CHAITEB IV. • 

Page 27. — Tfc may not be generally known that tbere is a cominuiiily 4»f 
persons in the iioighbonrliood of Shanghai bearing the ancient Ming surname 
of Ghu, and tracing tiieir tlc'scent with reinarkal)le accuracy back to the ohl 
Emperors of Ibat line. They are a parlicnlarly reserved and disagreeabh* 
set, proud and stilF, willi nianma's the reverse of conciliatory. Tiny keep 
theniM'lves much ahxjf from their neighbours, and ari‘ sn])posed to be conneet- 
etl with some local branch of the San-lio llwiiy. Tlie woman are chiefly 
n-ni.irkii)>le for cxlreme nglines.s. They have enoimonsly broad faces, wilh 
large, lieavy JQWS, and are greatly given to wearing silver, in the sha]>e of 
necklets, earrings, and .similar bangles. — Oeleafial April Jd, 1870. 

CHArTKU V. 

Vuge 42. — Tbe other morning tbere was a review of Cldnose troo]>s at Nlng- 
po, including s]>earinen, bannermen. the ‘tiger’ brigade, inattdilock and gingal 
corj>s, the long ICntleld company and a Few cavalry. The commanding (»iric,er oc- 
cn[»ied a biiihling at oiue end oflhe ground, ami on eacJi side of Jiim stood infe- 
rior oflicers, tlie background being taken uj) by sohlims bearing wea])ons wliicli 
looked veiy much like ]iitclifork.s and cliopj>ers stuck on ])ole.s. The siihonli- 
iiale.> never moved the whole time ; they might have beiai taken for images, tiny 
seemed so wholly lifeless. IT. E. the Tao-t’ai diil m#t put in an ai>]»earane(* ; it is 
said lui was inviti-d, hut rej)li(‘d to the (dfect that the hot wi atlier (or the expect- 
ed dearca?* of 300,000 cash to thetroojis ?) Avas loo miudi for liis const it. iition, so 
beggetl to be excused. At one end of the ]>tirade-g round and to the h ft of the 
Ti-L’ai*.s ]>ositioii were two tower.s, one re]>re.seiiting a forliiied city, the (tther 
being the point from which all the inanauivres were directed. At the further 
end was a structure of hamhoo andodotli, ])ainted to rej)iesent the city the 
troops lived ill. From out f»f the gates of this impromptu city streamed forth 
about (ught liiindred horsemen, spear, billhook, matchlock and ])aiinernien, 
beside.s a number of ‘ tiger ’ men. The commands were given hy beat of ili um 
and the 'Aweed and melodious gong, acc..nipanied by (O ! Scotcbmeii, forgive 
me) a musical instruiiioiit, Axhicli Avhe.ii blown sounded like the rajitiirous 
strains of the enchanting bagi)ipes. There Avas some niarcliing and M»unter- 
niarching, Avhen the gong, etc., gave the signal, matiddocks to the fore. In 
front of tliese a number of men AvUli Hags Avere stationed, and Avben tin* gong 
sounded, they Avaved their flags ami the o1 liens fired, which they did very A\eil, 
and there was no straggling. The ‘ tiger' men A\ere next c.;dled ujum to exer- 
cise their agility. There were about fifty or sixty of tlie.se, and they a\ ere 



dressed to imitate iigers. Their wea]>oiis included short swords and shields, 
the latter painted Uj re]>reseiil a trier’s lieiid. No douht it was orij^dnally 
iiiUmded thtit this arm ol’ the serviec shouhl strike terror into the minds df 
the nninitialed ; but on this occasion, the reverse was the result. They went 
thronj^li a j^ood deal of posturing; and yellinj;, and brandi.diinj^ of swords and 
.shiehls, and afterwanls joined shields, under cover of which the hook, bill, 
and kniie-and-roik men assembled, and then adv.iiuied to chari^e an invisible 
enemy, which they were Hn])])ostd to have scattered to the wind. Of c<airse 
they, too, did a considerable ainouiit of screeching' and llyiiif? about. Tlieii 
they retired, and their places were taken by the matchlock men, who aj^ain 
opened (ire, while under cover of the smoke the cavaliy ap])eaved, and bid- 
ding' loud detlauce, cut the air with their swords, (some bad wln]>s instead,) 
aiKl then scam]Kired oil* to the rear. Several of the iiiaiKouvres bavin;^ betoi 
i(‘pealed, the camt» was form(*d, ami tents ]>itcbed in an incnalibly slioii time. 
Next the order was given to advance companies, each firing or sn])porling 
^Ibe other till the whole wore close up in front of the Ti-tai ; then they ivtir- 
ed and advanced again, and liohl a tournament. Now came the tug of, not 
exactly war, hut agility, and various combats were engaged in between .sword 
and st»ear, knife and fork, cbotiper and club, spear and s|>ear, the victor in 
each case being kilbsl by bis next oj)poncnt.. After many such imaginary 
deadly j>assag(‘s of arms they all retired within the walls (jf the city of cloLb, 

The next jiait of the programme coiisi.sted of the performances of about 
2150 men wlio went through the various evolutions to English words of com- 
mand. '^J'liese men weio not the ^ green lu‘ads,^ (1 beg their pardon) I mean 
the Anglo-Chiiiese conlingont, but city troops commanded and oHicered by 
(.^liinese alone. Tliey did tln*ir teachers credit, for all tlnit w'as rccjuired of 
them ^^as done with ranaikable preci-^ion. True, the wanAls of coinmaml 
were not always very distinct ; for instipna*, ‘ ( ’he-aigi‘,' ^ Lead-v/ ‘Eeyravol 
lay ! ^ ! iioIicnmI, however, that some ofllierilles we]‘t innocent of iaiiiro<ls, 

and I was wondering how the charge was to ))e rammed hoim^, when the order 
to load was givtni. 1 then saw Jiow it 'was done. Tlie cartridge' w’as placed 
loosely insidt! the iiinzzle, and tlien the gun was tapped on the ground, which 
cauc.ed the gunt»oA><ler to s(‘tlle down ! 

Now' came the sie;e of the tower W'hicb ro]>rescn^^*d the fortified city. A 
number of soldiers witli guns and a big ladder were drawn np in front of i^ 
and while some tired their guns, the rest scahsl the wall. The scaling party 
Were furnished willi s<ime kind of combustible stulf hi cli emitted a great, 
th'al of smoke, it bidng supposed that by tiiis ruse the defend(‘r.s W'Oiihl not l)i‘ 
abh* to se.e tb(;m while climbing. Of course ilie defenders w'ere defeated, and 
what ]»uiported to be tiuMr lieads and tails wore seen Hying gracefully tlirougb 
tlu‘ air. A shower of rain c«nning on at the time, the vampiisbed and victors 
suddenly retiied, and the retreat W'.is brought up by the light brigade — a sol- 
<lier with a cane dealing the ])arade ground of tlie ]>eople who were standing 
between the Ti-t’ai and the troi)]).s. ^He nearly succeeded in capturing a 
youiigsl(U', when the latter Jiim])ed a ditcli, to the amu.senu‘nt of the onlook- 
ers. After a little while the giugal men were ordenal out. I think tlieici 
must liave l)een about 50(5 of these, iiicludiug the banner-bearers. Tlieir 
gingals were about 'eight feet l(»ng, and the ordinary charge of powder I ascer- 
tained to be throe taels^ weight. There very little recoil with these we.i- 
]>ons, as they weigh about twenty ]K>unds, and the charge is not rammed 
home, but just dropiied down the muzzle. Consequently the report from 
them is not very loud. A fi*w evolutions, siicli as marching in single file, 
forming ciiclcs, tiring and retreating wore shown, and afteiwards there w'as 
another tournament, similar to the others, when deeds of valour were mi- 
micked. — Corrcspoudcitl of the l:>IuuiijhLii Courier, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

116. —As an illustration of tlie naiVete and uiisopliisticated character 
of certain iiiissioiiarios to the heathen, we may tj[uote the following legend. 
A * reverend' genlleintin and his wife, just arrived from their .native woods 
with a view to converting the aborigines, were i^roceeding to a Northern j)ort 
in one of the coasting steamers. One day, — so the story goes — a boiled leg- 
of-iiiutton and caper sauce was brought to table, and tlio lady, wJio sat next 
the Captain, was aerve<l with a plate of it. Long and earnestly did she gaze 
upon the food ; then, picking up a caper, she gingerly placed it in her nioiilh 
and tasted it. The next inoinent, however, she ejected it with niiich decision 
upon the floor : and turning to her entertaiin*r, remarked in a confidential 
tone, — “ Say, Cap’en,' guess them x^eas is sear ." — Shamjhai Courier. 


CHAPTER -XV. 

Page 137. — A curious remark fell the other day from the lips of an educat-* 
ed Chinaman, apropos of the well-known resemblances between certain of the 
observances of Biublkisni and Christianity lichig in the foreign setlb inenf 
of Shangiiai, in company with an English friend, he expivs-^ed a wi^h to vif.it 
the Cathedral. Accordingly the doors were opened, and the twf> geiilleineii 
walked in. At last, after noticing the stained gla^s windows, the altar, the 
organ, and the font, the Chinese took up his ]>osition in front of tin* pulpit, 
from the cushion of which hung a silken fall, inscrilaMl with tin* sacretl umno- 
gram I US arranged in cypher, lli.s attention was imnn-diately armi.sed, ainl 
calling the English gentleman to his sitle lie asketl him Imw it was that a 
liinldhist symboj was permitted in a Christian church I Mis companion \%as 
naturally somewhat perplexed, and requested an exi>hinal ion. “ There,'’ said 
the Chinaman, x»oin ting to the letters — “that is what 1 mean. Tliat is the 
“sacred symbol of Buddha, and has been so fr* lu immemoriiil time, lii 
“China it is written thus I" — Idem. 

Page 142. — The following nphonsms, quoted by Mr. Alabaslf‘r in bis i)apers 
on the * Doctrine of the Mean' in the Celestial Empire, olb*r a striking analogy 
to certain Christian ethics j — 

Tsze-sze (the grandson of Confucius) enquired in wdiat the Perfetd. Life con- 
sisted. The sage answered, The light had broken on him and be too would 
Ijrojdiesy ; this is the Perfect Life. 

“It lies plain before all, yet still is hidden ; anyone may know soimdhing 
“about it, no one can know all ; the vilest follow in some de^^rce, the best 
“must fail in following it exactly." All embracing, j>t*rmeating all, “ it is 
“ the greatest by far of all ]»hcenomena, and man alone can find fault in it ; 
“so vastly reaching, that the uiiivei*se may not contain it ; yet so all pene- 
“irating there is nought, in Heaven above or Earth bolow, so delicately tine. 

“ There is nothing to which does iiot^ reach ; nothing but is affected by it. 
“As the hawk is lost to sight in Heaven aboxe us, and the fish dives down to 
“depths where human eye can never follow ; so the way of life extends trt>m 
“Earth to Heaven, and wiiile it lies within, and has its source indeed in ]>ure 
“humanity, and the simnlest and commonest of maii's relations, yet by it God 
“and Nature are united." 

The great Discovery, remarks the translator, being thus made, that man 
affords the link between Material Being and Spiritual Existence, the step 
which lies between Time and Eternity. 

The following is a still more remarkable examj^le : — Is this material world 
all with which we have concern 1 Need we, then, have no thought of God, or 
care for the Spiritual Powers? Not so. 
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The fnlnesa of virtue comes throuj^h the spirits those Anfjelic Beings 
who direct and govern, who perKonify and give tieiiig to the opposing t’oi-c.es 
through which all things have existence. “You csinnot see them, you cannot 
“even hear them, hut there is nothing in which they do not take part. For 
“ them wc fast, and put on ceremonial robes, for them religious festivals are 
“instituted. They are on every side, right, ieft, tahovc, below. You cannot 
“measure (as the Ode says) the outgoings or the incomings of the spirit 
“woild, hut neither may you disregard them. They are the evidence of 
“ things unseen ; not to be hidden where the truth is known.” 

***<k***4i 

“The faithful and just are not far from the [True] way and this is the rule 
“wluTehy to judge.. 

“ What you would not men should do to you, that do not do to them.” 

“Be to your father as you would your son should he to you ; serve your 
“prince as you would your set vantf^shoukl serve you : treat 3’our seniors as 
^“you wonhl your juniors slnmld behave to y«>u : deal with your friends a» 
“ yixi woul<l have, tliem <h*al by you.” You may not attain thereto, hut it is 
for that that you should strive . — Occacional rajicrs on Chinese Philosophy ^ by 
(Jhaloner Alabaster, • 













